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PROCEEDINGS 


\{even{)r}  ./f^r^rpual    Restival, 


December  21ST,  1896. 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  members  and  guests  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  St.  Louis  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mercantile 
Club  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  December,  1895,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Sargent,  D.  D.,  invoked  the  Divine  blessing. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
tables  and  the  names  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
festivity  of  the  occasion: 


The  following  was  the 

....  riENU  .  .  .  . 


CAPE  COD  OYSTERS,  SAUCE  MIGNONETTE. 


CREME  A  L'IMPERATRICE. 

I  


HORS  D'CEUVRES. 

VARIE.  VARIE. 

CROMESQUIS  l)U  GOURMET,  CROQUETTES  OF  OYSTER  CRABS, 

BISSOTINS  DE  FOIE  GRAS,  RISSODES  A  LA  RUSSE. 


CHICKEN  HALIBUT,  JOINVILLE, 
POTATOES  EN  SURPRISE. 

(sHAMPAGNE  (glDEFJ. 


FRICASSEE  OF  BREAST  OF  CHICKEN,  NEW  ENGLAND  STYLE, 

CAULIFLOWER,  HOLLANDAIS, 

NEW  PEAS,  ROULES  AU  BEURRE. 


Punch  Longfellow. 

(SOUVENIR.) 


ROAST  SADDLE,  SOUTHDOWN  MUTTON, 

SAL.ADE  DE  SAISON. 

VICTORIA  PUDDING,  SAUCE  SABAYON, 

GLACES  TORTONI,  PETITS  FOURS.  MILLE  FEUILLES, 

FRUITS,  MENDIANTS,  SALTED  ALMONDS. 


caf6. 


The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Mandolin  Club,  and 
during  the  dinner  there  were  rendered  the  following 
selections : 

MUSIC 


MAR'.ll.               .       .        "Tlie  LilxTty  Bell"       ....  Sousa. 

GAVOTTE,              .       .       "  L'Aniericaiiie "       ....  Thomas. 

BALLAD,     .               .     "Call  Me  Tliino  Own"    ....  Halevy. 

SOLO  FOR  VIOLINCELLO. 

GEMS  FROM  "FAUST," Counod. 

WALTZ,     .       .        .               "La  Sercnata,"      ....  Thura. 

SICILIANA.                    "Cavalleria  Rusticana,  '          .        .  Muscagni. 

PART  II. 

GEMS  FROM  ••  MAUTIIA,  • riotow. 

WALT/y,        ....         "  l^spa.iinole."        ....  Sevarro. 

SELECTION,   .        .       'M'hiiiK's  of  Normandy,"                   .        .  /'liini/iiette. 

MEXICAN  DAN/.A Devilla 

MARGUERITA,             .       .      "Polka."         .        .        .        .    '  .  ndUghni 

AMERICA 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


In  accordance  with  time-honored  usage,  it  noAV  he- 
comes  my  agreeable  duty,  as  President  of  tliis  Society, 
to  welcome  you,  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England 
and  invited  guests,  to  this,  our  Eleventh  Annual 
Banquet. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  this  day,  the 
first  Puritan  immigrants  landed  upon  the  New  England 
coast.  For  about  twenty  years  thereafter  they  con- 
tinued to  come  until  about  twenty-six  thousand,  in  all, 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  several  New  England 
Colonies.  These  were  men  and  women  of  stern  resolve, 
high  moral  character  and  considerable  social  standing 
in  the  English  communities  which  they  left.  Many  of 
them  were  college  graduates  and  most,  if  not  all,  had 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary  education. 

John  Fiske,  in  speaking  of  them,  says  :  "In  all  his- 
tory, there  has  been  no  other  instance  of  colonization  so 
exclusively  effected  by  picked  and  chosen  men."  In 
the  language  of  a  minister  of  their  time  :  ' '  God  sifted 
a  whole  nation  tliat  he  might  send  chosen  grain  into  the 
wilderness." 

From  this  stock,  according  to  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mates, at  least  one-fourth  of  the  present  population  of 
the  United  States  has  sprung.  From  it,  too,  has  origi- 
nated many  of  our  most  valued  institutions.  Speaking 
generally,  without  intending  to  discriminate  closely 
between  "  Puritan  "  and  "Pilgrim"  as  accurately  un- 
derstood, the  truth  of  history  requires  us  to  admit  that 


our  forefathers  had  very  dim  perceptions  of  religious 
liberty,  as  we  now  understand  the  term ;  their  intoler- 
ance at  first  found  frequent  expression  in  persecution, 
banishment  and  death  ;  yet,  from  out  of  this  intolerance 
by  the  necessary  logic  of  the  situation,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary and  legitimate  result  of  the  views  they  entertained, 
has  grown  and  developed  the  greatest  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  of  conscience.  Their  Calvinistic  views 
concerning  **the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual souls ;"  their  teaching  and  instruction  that  the 
eternal  welfare  of  each  individual  depended  upon  his 
own  personal  views  concerning  religious  doctrine;  their 
positive  abhorrence  of  all  forms  and  priestly  ceremonies; 
all  had  a  natural  tendency  to  develop  and  has  developed 
a  strong  indivduality  and  necessarily  an  independent 
and  liberal  religious  faith,  which  is  no  where  on  earth 
better  illustrated  to-day  than  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
very  seat  and  centre  of  the  ancient  intolerance. 

It  is  true  that  in  their  religious  fervor  and  zeal,  tthey 
first  believed  that  no  laws,  other  than  the  laws  of  Moses, 
were  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  ;  that 
no  citizenship  could  exist  outside  of  church  member- 
ship ;  that  no  ruler  was  required,  other  in  the  last 
analysis,  than  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In  other 
words,  they  believed  in  a  theocracy  pure  and  simple, 
and  for  a  time  they  attempted  to  realize  it  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies,  but  soon,  by  process  of  evolution, 
which  time  forbids  any  allusion  to,  commencing  with 
the  town  meeting,  passing  through  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation, which  quickly  followed  in  large  communities, 
and  culminating  in  the  Federal  Congress  and  Constitu- 
tion, the  bulwark  of  our  civil  liberties,  resulted. 
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At  the  outset  the  Puritan  children  were  required  to 
learn  to  read,  in  order,  primarily,  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  Bible;  the  school-marm,  a  distinctive  New 
England  institution,  soon  appeared  ;  the  district  school, 
the  high  school,  the  academy,  the  great  universties,  each 
and  all,  in  their  separate  and  peculiar  way,  mark  the 
progress  of  education  ands  tamp  New  England  to-day 
as   facile  princeps,  in  all  educational  enterprises. 

In  a  Avord,  therefore,  we  claim  that  to  our  ancestors, 
the  friends  of  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  who  came  to 
New  England  between  the  years  of  1620  and  1640,  and 
to  their  teachings,  we  owe,  in  a  large  degree,  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  and 
the  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment to  which  this  country  has  attained. 

Such,  then,  are  the  men  and  women  whose  lives  and 
virtues  we  meet  to  commemorate  this  evening.  This 
Society  was  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  well  for 
us,  on  this  annual  occasion,  to  take  our  bearings  and 
make  confession  of  our  faith. 

What,  then,  do  we  stand  for  ?  What  distinctive  fun- 
damental principle  do  we  discover  in  the  lives  of  our 
Puritan  forefathers  worthy  of  our  emulation?  None  of 
us,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  can 
justify  them  in  the  burning  of  witches,  the  banishment 
and  execution  of  Quakers,  the  ill  treatment  of  Ana- 
baptists, the  murder  of  Indians,  practiced  by  some  and 
probably  the  larger  portion  of  the  colonists.  We  do  not 
and  cannot  commend  their  intolerance,  their  bigotry'  or 
their  cruelty ;  but  when  we  consider  that  they  verily 
believed  heresy,  i.  e.,  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  they 
taught,  to  be  a  sin,  and  that  such  sin  wrought  eternal 
death  to  all  participators,  we  can  readily  understand 
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liow  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  others  and  a  natural 
anxiet}^  for  their  welfare  in  time  and  eternity,  justified 
them  in  their  opinion,  in  eradicating  that  baneful  heresy 
at  an}^  cost.  We  can,  therefore,  admire  and  commend 
the  high  sense  of  duty,  and  the  honesty  and  intensity 
of  conviction,  under  the  inspiration  of  wiiich  tliey  acted. 

They  put  conscience  into  their  every  act  and  belief. 
They  enlightened  this  conscience  by  discussion  and  ex- 
perience. They  enforced  its  dictates  with  a  courage 
equal  to  any  demand,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  intol- 
erance and  oppression,  religious  fanaticism  and  blind 
zeal,  disappeared  and  the  great  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  became  firmly  established. 

If  I  were  to  state,  in  a  word,  what  should  be  the 
motto  of  this  Society  as  representative  of  the  Puritan 
idea,  I  would  unhesitatingly  say :  Intense  and  earnest 
conviction,  w'ith  conscience  to  guide  and  courage  to 
execute,  will  in  the  end,  "dethrone  error  and  enthrone 
the  right. 

The  inspiration  of  this  sentiment  dominated  our  fore- 
fathers in  all  their  conflicts  with  the  mother  country. 
It  dominated  them  in  the  momentous  events  of  1776 
and  1812.  It  pervaded  their  descendants  and  comrades 
in  arms  in  the  great  struggle  of  1861,  which  made  this 
country  one  and  inseparable  and  its  people  forever  free 
and  equal.  To-day  it  fires  the  hearts  of  all  Americans, 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  warns  the  great 
powers  ot  the  world  to  respect  our  considerate  demands. 

I  congratulate  you,  my  brethren  upon  the  possession 
of  such  an  heritage.  It  is  our  duty,  as  a  Society,  to 
cherish  und  defend  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  son  and 
daughter  of  New  England  fully  appreciates  the  dignity 
and  honor  ol"participating  in  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  our  proceedings 
where  eloquence,  wit  and  wisdom  are  expected  to  hold 
sway  for  a  brief  season. 


RESPONSE  OF  FREDERICK  W.  LEHMANN. 


The  President: 

Until  very  late  in  the  preparation  for  this  occasion  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  would  be  present 
this  evening  and  participate  in  these  festivities.  He  at 
first  cordially  accepted  thy  invitation  and  assured  us 
that  he  would  be  present  and  respond  to  the  leading 
toast  of  the  evening,  but  serious  illness  in  his  family 
compelled  him,  at  a  very  late  day,  to  disappoint  us ; 
he  wrote  a  letter,  some  portions  of  which,  all  in  fact, 
that  relate  to  this  matter,  I  will  read  : 

"  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  with  regret,  for  I  had 
counted  so  much  on  a  pleasant  meeting  with  you  and 
other  friends  on  the  21st.  Please  say  to  the  friends  at 
that  time  that  sickness  is  the  only  thing  which  would  or 
could  have  stayed  my  coming.  I  trust  you  may  have  a 
delightful  New  England  gathering,  to  testify  to  all  Mis- 
souri that  the  Pilgrim  spirit  still  lives  and  is  a  power  for 
good  in  the  land.     With  kind  regards  to  all. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

DAVID  J.  BREWER." 


Although  we  have  been  unable  to  have  him  present, 
we  liave  found  a  very  worthy  substitute  at  home.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  who  is  our  guest  this  evening, 
it  is  true,  was  not  born  in  New  England.  He  is  not  the 
son  of  a  New  Englander,  he  is  not  the  descendant  of 
one.  But  he  claims,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true, 
that  he  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  Puritanism  from  its 
fountain  head;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course 
•of  the  response  which  he  will  make  he  will  convince  us 
that  the  true  spirit  of  Puritanism  antedates  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Plymouth  settlement.  I  will  call  upon  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Lehmann  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the 
•evening,  "Forefathers'  Day." 

Mr.  Lehmann  said: 
Mu.  PuESiDENT,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  presume  it  is  because  the  Pilgrim  and  stranger  are 
associates  in  song  and  story  that  I  have  been  invited  as 
a  stranger  to  a  place  in  this  gathering  of  Pilgrims. 

But  I  have  a  stronger  claim  to  presence  here.  If  those 
of  you  who  are  given  to  genealogical  study  will  carry 
3'our  researches  further  back  than  is  your  wont,  past  the 
landing  of  Puritan  or  of  Pilgrim,  to  an  antiquity  more 
lioary  and  respectable  by  a  thousand  years,  you  will 
find  the  lines  of  your  descent  and  mine  running  together 
to  a  connnon  ancestry  in  the  forests  and  fastnesses  of 
Germany.  We  are  not  strangers,  but  brothers,  reunited 
after  a  long  separation,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
strawberry  mark  to  attest  our  relationship. 
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I  trust  it  will  not  be  taken  as  offensive  partisanship^ 
if  1  point  with  pride  to  this  gathering  as  an  evidence 
that  our  common  heredity  has  triumphed  over  our  differ- 
ing environments.  If  the  great  preacher  of  my  branch 
of  the  family,  Martin  Luther,  should  break  the  cere- 
ments of  the  grave  and  visit  again  these  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  he  would  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  us  to-night;, 
while  your  Cotton  Mather  would  mutter  something  of 
Belshazzer  and  look  with  expectant  eye  for  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall,  and,  as  he  listened  to  your  claims 
of  descent  from  Carver  and  Brewster,  and  Winthrop  and 
Winslow,  and  beheld  these  blazing  lights,  the  bounty 
of  your  board,  and  the  bravery  of  your  dress,  he  would 
say,  ye  disport  yourselves  rather  like  descendants  of 
that  son  of  Belial,  Thomas  Morton  of  Merry  Mount. 

And  to  many  of  this  generation  there  seems  to  be 
something  incongruous  in  this  commemoration.  You 
point  to  our  institutions — absolute  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  a  suffrage  whose  only  qualification  is  a  law- 
abiding  manhood,  liberty  of  individual  conscience  and 
conduct,  and  secular  public  schools — and  you  celebrate 
as  their  first  beginning  the  landing  of  your  fore-fathers 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  And  yet  your  fathers  held  Church 
and  State  to  be  one  and  the  same,  with  them  only  the 
communicant  could  be  a  citizen,  if  they  allowed  liberty 
of  opinion  they  did  not  allow  liberty  to  express  that 
opinion,  they  constrained  individual  conduct  in  its  most 
trivial  details  to  their  own  conceptions  of  propriety, 
and  as  for  being  the  founders  of  our  non-sectarian  school 
system,  they  inculcated  their  dogmas  in  the  first  lessons 
of  the  lisping  beginner,  teaching  as  the  associated  idea 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin — by  the  "In  Adam's  fall,  we  sinned  all,"  of  the 
New  England  primer. 
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None  the  less,  I  agree  with  you,  that  marked  as  the 
contrasts  are,  whatever  of  goo  I  there  is  in  our  institu- 
tions, may  be  found  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  fathers, 
as  the  spreading  oak  is  to  be  found  in  the  acorn,  the 
ripened  fruit  of  which  they  planted  the  seed. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  not  merel}^  a  religi- 
ous movement.  Its  long  travail  issued -in  the  birth  of 
a  new  manhood.  There  was  awakened  in  Englishmen 
a  strong  consciousness  of  individual  worth  and  individ- 
ual responsibility.  Man  was  no  longer  a  mere  atom  in 
the  aggregation  of  the  universe.  He  was  a  unit,  com- 
plete in  himself,  a  world  in  miniature.  The  whole 
round  of  religious,  social  and  political  duty  existed  for 
one  as  much  as  for  another.  When  the  Bible  was 
released  from  the  prison  of  a  foreign  tongue,  the  revealed 
word  of  God  became  the  vernacular  of  the  people.  It 
was  during  the  crucial  period  almost  the  sole  prose 
literature  of  England.  The  people  gathered  to  its  read- 
ing at  the  churches,  at  forbidden  conventicles  and  in 
their  cottage  homes.  The  profoundest  impression  was 
made,  not  by  the  new  evangels,  but  by  the  sombre  epics 
of  Hebrew  history.  The  Puritan  was  an  Old  Testament 
man.  From  this  he  gathered  much  of  his  characteristic 
strength,  and  almost  all  his  characteristic  weakness.  In 
the  Old  Testament  he  found  the  warrant  for  religious 
persecution,  for  witch-craft,  and  for  his  theocratic  form 
of  government.  He  brought  to  its  reading  not  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but  a  faith 
profound  and  implicit  beyond  our  understanding.  He 
accepted  its  statements  not  simply  as  facts,  but  as  illus- 
trations of  principles,  that  were  immutable  and  eternal. 
It  was  not  merely  the  history  of  an  ancient  people  in 
transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization — but  a  scheme 
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of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  for  the  chosen  people  ot 
God  throughout  all  time.  And  he  felt  himself  to  be 
chosen  as  truly  as  were  the  Children  of  Israel. 

God  had  watched  over  the  Children  of  Israel  with  a 
special  providence.  For  their  sake,  he  had  smitten 
Egypt  with  the  plagues,  he  had  parted  for  them  the 
Waters  of  the  sea,  he  had  guided  and  fed  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  through  blood  and  slaughter,  he  led 
them  into  the  promised  land.  This  special  providence 
reckoned  not  only  with  nations,  but  with  individuals. 
It  healed  the  barrenness  of  Sarah,  it  prospered  the  cun- 
ning of  Jacob,  and  it  punished  with  consuming  fire  the 
impiety  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  flight  of  time  exists 
not  for  God.  A  thousand  years  are  as  a  day  in  his 
sight,  and  a  day  as  a  thousand  years.  These  things 
were  the  happenings  of  yesterday,  and  looking  at  every- 
thing through  this  light,  the  Puritans  saw  the  workings 
of  God  in  the  doings  of  every  day.  They  discovered  a 
special  providence  in  every  unusual  occurrence.  Dis- 
ease, misfortune,  death — in  whatever  shape  they  came — 
came  not  of  chance  nor  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  as  a 
punishment  for  the  ungodly,  or  as  the  chastening  afflic- 
tion of  those  whom  the  Lord  loved.  Living  thus  in  the 
palpable  presence  of  God — what  to  them  were  the  vani- 
ties of  earth.  But  as  all  things  else  shrank,  the  Puritan 
grew  in  his  own  esteem.  He  acquired  an  exalted  sense 
of  himself,  nothing  which  needed  to  be  done  was  beyond 
his  accomplishment.  A  people  who  think  meanly  of 
themselves  are  not  capable  of  great  achievements. 

The  direct  relation  in  which  the  Puritans  felt  them- 
selves to  stand  towards  their  Maker  left  no  room  for  a 
mediating  clergy.  Applied  to  church  rituals,  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  faith  was   destructive;  applied  to  church 
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government,  it  was  leveling  and  democratic.  Under  a 
covenant  of  grace  themselves,  they  could  see  in  the  forms- 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church,  at  the  best, 
only  vain  and  idle  **  works,"  and,  at  the  worst,  the 
reminders  and  remainders  of  Popish  superstition.  The 
faithful  were  equal  before  God,  and  before  this  eqality, 
the  ranks  and  distinctions  of  earth  were  resolved  into 
nothing.  James,  who  thought  himself  a  master  of 
King-craft,  saw  the  menace  of  this  rising  sect  to  the 
absolutism  he  would  establish.  "  No  bishop,  no  king" 
was  his  motto,  and  his  declared  policy  towards  the 
Puritans  "I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land."  Something  of  success  he  had 
in  his  endeavors,  and  more  of  failure.  In  the  final 
wreck  of  his  plans  and  purposes,  old  England  disappears 
and  modern  England  rises  to  view.  From  his  partial 
success  emerges,  across  seas.  New  England,  and  harry- 
ing out  of  the  land  the  little  congregation  at  Scrooby  is 
the  genesis  of  the  grandest  national  development  that 
has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  men. 

The' religious  zeal  of  the  Puritans  was  much  tempered 
by  worldliness.  They  were  the  artisans,  traders  and 
farmers  of  England,  and  artisans,  traders  and  farmers 
they  remained  to  the  end.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread"  was  their  morning  prayer,  and  to  secure  an 
answer  to  that  prayer  was  the  problem  of  their  daily 
life.  They  had  the  home-spun  virtues  of  sobriety, 
industry,  frugality  and  honesty.  When  the  army  of 
the  commonwealth  was  disbanded  at  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts,  among  all  its  fifty  thousand  men,  there  was  not 
found  one  recruit  for  the  ranks  of  the  beggars,  the  vaga- 
bonds or  the  footpads  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  con- 
sunnnate  flower  of  this  best  offspring  of  English  soil  was 


transplanted  to  America,  and  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions than  were  possible  in  its  native  country,  it 
reached  its  fairest  and  fullest  growth. 

The  necessities  of  life  made  them  men  of  the  world. 
Their  religion  was  not  a  religion  of  the  cloister,  but  of 
the  work-shop,  the  counting-room  and  the  farm.  The 
common  sense  they  gained  in  practical  life  guided  and 
restrained  their  enthusiasm,  and  it  endowed  their  faith 
in  God  with  that  supreme  quality  which  gives  man  faith 
in  himself.  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  came  here  to  a  life  of 
action,  not  of  contemplation.  Though  they  thought 
that  "Avorks"  availed  not  for  salvation  hereafter,  they 
knew  that  work  was  essential  to  salvation  here.  Fond 
as  they  were  of  sermons  and  lectures,  when  they  found 
that  the  mid-week  lectures  interfered  with  the  business 
of  the  week,  they  imposed  upon  them  the  needed  re- 
strictions. They  believed  that  God  sent  the  ravens  to 
feed  Elijah,  and  they  believed  that  the  God  who  fed 
Elijah  would  feed  them,  but  when  they  saw  their  pro- 
visions running  short,  they  put  themselves  upon  half 
rations  and  spared  that  belief  the  test  of  a  possible  dis- 
appointment. They  believed  that  Joshua  with  his 
trumpets  blew  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  severely 
would  they  have  punished  any  who  derided  that  belief, 
but  when  they  attacked  fortified  places,  they  took  with 
them  their  heaviest  guns  and  left  their  dinner  horns  at 
home.  The  key-note  of  their  character  is  sounded  in 
the  old  injunction,  ''  Put  your  trust  in  God — and  keep 
your  powder  dry."  For  one  Eliot  to  go  among  the  In- 
dians with  his  Bibles,  they  had  standing  between  them- 
selves and  the  failure  of  the  missionary,  a  Standish,  an 
Underbill  and  a  Church  with  their  magazmes  of  bullets. 
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Truly,  they  were  our  fathers,  for  the  essence  of  their 
Indian  policy  is  the  essence  of  our  own — the  good 
Indian  is  the  dead. 

It  was  the  later  emigration  which  gave  the  dominant 
tone  to  life  in  New  England,  and  to  which  w^e  must  look 
for  the  Puritans  who  have  been  so  much  characterized 
and  caricatured  in  our  literature.  They  came  here,  it 
is  said,  to  establish  liberty  of  conscience — but  estab- 
lished it  for  themselves  and  denied  it  to  all  others. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  were 
inconsistent,  but  they  were  not  insincere.  They  came 
here  to  plant  a  State  whose  rule  should  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  word  of  God  as  they  understood  it.  They 
invited  none,  and  they  wanted  none  who  were  not  of 
their  faith.  They  asked  no  help  and  they  permitted  no 
interference.  Inconsistent  they  were,  for  they  held 
every  man  to  the  attainment  of  the  truth  through  his 
own  reason.  The  truth  that  was  held  by  any,  if  held 
only  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  was  in  itself  a  heresy. 
Tradition  and  authority  were  overthrown  by  them. 
The  Bible,  to  be  read  and  studied  and  interpreted  by 
every  man  for  himself,  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  belief. 
Upon  these  conditions,  uniformity  was  impossible. 
Their  cardinal  point  of  individual  responsibility  re- 
quired as  its  indispensable  corroUary — individual  lib- 
erty, and  persisted  in— as  it  was— must  lead— as  it  did 
— to  that  liberty. 

Schisms  were  inevitable  and  sects  multiplied.  The 
first  serious  trouble  came  from  that  most  unreasonable 
of  all  creatures,  a  reasonable  woman.  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, would  talk,  and  most  un womanlike,  her  talk  was 
logical.  She  persisted  in  pushing  Puritan  principles  to 
their  legitimate  conclusion.     Her  syllogisms  seem  to  us 
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in  this  day  to  be  perfect,  to  the  fathers  they  seemed 
perfectly  damnable.  But  the  fathers  triumphed  in  the 
end.  Their  last  unanswerable  argument  was  a  decree 
banishment.  But  others  rose  in  her  place  to  vex  them. 
Among  them  was  Roger  Williams,  and  he  was  met  with 
the  same  answer  of  banishment.  Roger  Williams  was 
consistent  as  he  was  sincere.  No  abler  plea  for  tolera- 
tion was  ever  made  than  his  "  Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecu- 
tion." He  pointed  out  to  his  brethren  that  all  texts  to 
sustain  persecution  were  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  not  from  the  New.  He  demanded  liberty  of  con- 
science, not  alone  as  the  right  of  all  Christians,  but  as 
the  right  of  all  men — men  of  every  faith,  and  men  of 
no  faith.  The  tolerant  laws  of  Catholic  Maryland  are 
often  contrasted  with  the  intolerant  laws  of  Puritan 
Massachusetts,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland  were  proscribed  by  the  laws  of 
England,  and  that  the  tolerance  established  by  their 
laws  was  limited  to  worshipers  of  the  Christian  religion 
— -just  sufficient  to  give  freedom  of  worship  to  them- 
selves. Tlie  toleration  preached  and  practiced  by 
Roger  Williams  and  by  him  established  in  Rhode 
Island,  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  necessities  of  his 
own  creed,  but  was  expaned  wide  as  the  horizon  of 
humanity. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Roger  Williams  was 
a  Puritan,  as  much  a  Puritan  as  those  who  decreed  his 
exile.  Even  the  Quakers  who  were  whipped  through 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  as  truly  Puritans  as 
those  who  plied  the  lash  upon  them.  Their  doctrine  of 
Inward  Light  was  but  another  phase  of  the  Puritan's 
appeal  to  the  individual  judgment.  Nothing  can  be 
said  to  justify  the  cruel  laws  against  them,  and  we  can 
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not  too  much  admire  the  constancy  with  which  they 
suflered  for  their  faith.  Still,  in  that  day,  they  were 
not  always  a  comfortable  folk  to  live  with.  They  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  Roger  Williams  himself.  They 
preached  non-resistance,  but  they  neither  preached  nor 
practiced  non-interference.  They  presented  themselves 
everywhere  without  pugnacity,  but  with  over-much 
loquacity.  The}^  interrupted  the  meetings  and  every- 
where challenged  their  opponents  to  debate.  Like  the 
parrot  iu  the  story,  they  talked  too  much.  They  pos- 
sessed other  eccentricities  which  manifested  themselves 
in  strange  and  sometimes  primitive  fashion.  In  1675, 
a  Quaker  frightened  the  congregation  of  Old  South 
Church  by  coming  into  the  meeting-house,  clothed  in 
sack-cloth,  with  ashes  on  her  head,  her  feet  bare,  and 
her  face  blackened,  to  represent  the  small-pox  with 
which  she  threatened  the  people  as  a  punishment  for 
their  sins.  Before  that  time,  two  young  Avomen  had 
gone  through  the  streets  of  Salem  clad  in  the  costume 
of  Lady  Godiva  to  typify  what  they  called  the  nakedness 
of  the  land.  This  was,  I  believe  the  first  production  of 
living  pictures  in  this  country,  and  something  of  the 
rigor  with  which  it  was  met  might  with  advantange  be 
applied  to  their  reproduction  in  our  day. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  Puritans,  we  must  take  into 
account  their  social  condition,  for  this  affected  pro- 
foundly their  religious  and  political  policy  We  live 
under  conditions  of  perfect  peace  and  security,  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  a  social  system  that  has  been  elaborated 
and  perfected  through  many  generations  of  experience. 
We  choose  our  churches,  our  clubs,  our  business  associ- 
ations as  we  will.     We  live  and  we  can  live  under  a 
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minimum  of  restraint  from  others,  and  for  that  reason 
we  easily  withhold  from  imposing  restraint  upon  them. 
The  Puritans  began  anew  in  a  new  country.  They 
had  to  wring  their  subsistence  from  a  stubborn  and 
reluctant  soil,  and  to  defend  their  existence  against  a 
savage  foe  that  skulked  in  the  forests  skirting  their  little 
communities.  They  had  each  and  every  man  to  con- 
tribute his  part  for  the  common  defense  and  the  common 
welfare.  The  common  welfare  meant  much  more  then 
than  it  does  now.  They  had  to  do  all  that  we  do  and 
much  more  besides.  And  tliey  had  not  discovered  the 
system,  which  is  indeed  a  modern  one,  of  bonding  and 
mortgaging,  through  which  we  cast  upon  future  genera- 
tions the  burdens  we  ourselves  should  bear.  They  had 
necessarily  in  common  many  things  which  are  now  indi- 
vidualized, and  they  could  not  help  but  require  that  in 
all  these  multifarious  relations  ever}^  inhabitant  should 
be  a  help,  and  not  a  charge.  And  as  this  dependence 
upon  each  other  was  close,  they  were  compelled  to  live 
in  intimacy  with  each  other.  They  could  not  ignore 
their  neighbors ;  in  some  measure,  and  this  not  small, 
they  must  be  concerned  with  them.  The  little  meeting- 
house in  the  middle  of  the  town  was  more  than  a  church, 
it  was  a  place  of  social  reunion,  and  the  scene  of  their 
political  activity.  Church  differences  would  lead  to 
social  differences,  and  to  differences  in  the  town  meet- 
ings. They  mast  live  in  unity,  if  they  would  live  in 
comfort.  The  heretic  was  thus  the  occasion  of  actual 
annoyance,  he  was  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  as 
such  they  cast  him  out.  And  it  is  to  these  conditions 
also  that  we  must  attribute  much  of  the  legislation 
which  seems  to  us  better  fitted  for  the  discipline  of  a 
household  than  for  the  rule  of  commonwealth. 
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The  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  en- 
during, were  the  public  school  and  the  tOAvn  meeting. 
To  the  union  and  identification  of  the  Church  and  State, 
with  its  incidents  of  religious  intolerance  and  political 
proscription,  they  held  not  as  Puritans,  but  as  English- 
men. James,  Elizabeth  and  Henry  A^III  held  them- 
selves, in  virtue  of  their  kingly  office,  to  be  the  heads  of 
the  Church  and  State.  The  Puritans  Avere  men  and 
their  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  the  past  -was 
not  and  could  not  be  complete  and  instant.  They 
thought  for  themselves  and  they  insisted  that  every  man 
should  think  for  himself.  That  the  logic  of  this  was 
liberty  they  did  not  see,  but  they  did  see  that  it  re- 
quired intelligence.  And  so  among  their  earliest  laws 
is  that  which  requires  every  town  of  fifty  householders 
to  maintain  a  public  school,  and  every  town  of  an  hun- 
dred householders  to  maintain  a  school  of  higher  grade, 
to  the  end  that  all  learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the 
graves  of  their  fathers.  They  lived  up  to  this  law,  and 
they  lived  beyond  it.  The  schools  were  often  present 
when  the  prescribed  number  of  families  was  not. 
Superstition  and  intelligence  cannot  flourish  side  by  side 
in  tlie  same  soil.  The  school  prevailed  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  strongest  survived.  In  its  train 
came  the  printing  press,  Avith  its  product  of  book  and 
pamphlet,  and  ere  long  of  ncAVspapers.  Boston  Avas 
early  known  as  a  book  market,  and  a  librarj^  is  not  in- 
frequently to  be  met  Avith  in  the  schedules  of  old  estates. 

In  1677,  the  long  standing  dispute  betAveen  Massachu- 
setts and  Ferdinand  Gorges  over  the  province  of  Maine 
was  brought  to  a  close.  Gorges'  heirs  offered  their 
claims  for  sale  at  1250  pounds.  The  King  Avished  to  buy 
it  as  an  appendant  to  the  title  of  his  illegitimate  son, 
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the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  But  in  this  bartering  of  em- 
pire the  Yankees  anticipated  the  King.  The  colony  had 
not  the  money,  but  it  was  advanced  by  Usher,  a  rich 
merchant,  the  richest  man  in  Boston.  He  had  made 
his  fortune  selling  books. 

The  town  meeting,  an  inheritance  from  their  Germanic 
ancestry,  received  from  their  inspiration  a  new  life  and 
increased  vigor.  It  was  a  training  school  of  politics. 
Every  citizen  took  an  active  and  immediate  part  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  True,  it  was  theocratic  for 
many  years,  but  the  leaven  of  Democracy  was  always 
there.  The  artificial  ranks  and  distinctions  which  ex- 
isted before  were  broken  down.  Birth  and  Avealth, 
although  in  the  beginning  they  sought  to  assert  them- 
selves, received  no  substantial  recognition.  And  the 
theocracy  was  impossible  of  continuance.  Individual 
responsibility  as  it  tended  always  to  religious  liberty,  so 
it  ended  also  to  political  equality.  All  that  was  evil 
in  the  Puritan  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  very 
faith  that  bred  it  was  sure  to  destroy  it.  The  compari- 
son of  the  French  Revolution  to  "  Saturn  devouring  his 
own  children  "  might  well,  but  with  happier  significance 
be  applied  to  the  Puritan  commonwealth.  And  while 
it  endured  the  old  system  did  not  fail  of  some  great 
good.  The  struggle  to  maintain  it  kept  alive  the  jeal- 
ousy of  interference  or  control  by  the  mother  country. 
It  was  a  nursery  of  mutiny  and  a  hot-bed  of  rebellion. 
The  old  Puritan  spirit  kindled  the  eloquence  of  James 
Otis  against  the  writs  of  assistance,  it  animated  the  mob 
which  threw  overboard  the  tax-cursed  tea,  and  it  was 
embodied  at  Bunker  Hill  in  the  person  of  the  rugged 
Israel  Putnam  and  spoke  in  the  command  "  Don't  shoot 
until  you  can  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes." 
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The  railing  accusation  against  the  Puritans  is  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  life.  But  there  is  something  better 
than  enjoyment,  and  that  is  achievement.  They  did 
things.  They  laid  their  mastery  upon  the  land  and 
upon  the  sea.  They  made  the  name  "Yankee,"  ap- 
plied to  them  in  derision,  the  title  to  the  world  of  every 
American  citizen.  They  proved  themselves  equal  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  new  world.  The  inheritance  into 
which  we  have  come,  they  prepared.  If  they  did  not 
themselves  enjoy  it  in  all  its  fulness,  let  us  forever  re- 
member, they  did  not  waste  it,  and  let  us  take  heed 
that  we  leave  to  those  who  come  after  us  this  inherit- 
ance all  unimpaired,  enriched  by  the  lesson,  taught  by 
our  example,  how  without  wasting  it  may  be  enjo3'ed, 
and  how  with  enjoying,  it  may  be  increased. 


RESPONSE  OF  REV.  WM.  SHORT. 


TiiK  President  : 

The  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  has  been  the  usual  theme,  on 
occasions  like  this,  for  orations,  poems  and  toasts. 
According  to  them  all  possible  praise  and  glory,  there 
yet  remains  a  fruitful  subject  of  eulogy  in  tlie  Pilgrim 
Mothers.  The  wives  and  the  sweethearts  of  the  ancient 
Puritan  endured  all  the  dangers  and  perils  which  their 
husbands  and  lovers  did.  From  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  New  England  colonies  to  the  present  day,  the 


New  England  mothers  have  been  foremost  in  all  good 
words  and  works;  their  children,  and  their  children's 
children  throughout  the  land  rise  np  to-day  and  call 
them  blessed. 

I  will  call  upon  the  Rev.  William  Short  to  respond  to 
the  sentiment,  "The  Pilgrim  Mothers." 

Mr.  Short  said: 
Mr.  President,  Brethrex  and  Sisters  of  New  England  and  Friends  : 

The  closing  words  of  the  President's  address  assigns 
to  me  a  role,  which  was  entirely  unexpected.  He  re- 
marked that  the  time  had  arrived  for  -'eloquence,  wit 
and  wisdom,'"  and,  inasmuch  as  we  have  just  been  under 
the  magic  spell  of  eloquence,  I  presume  I  am  expected 
to  take  the  next  part.  Yet  I  should  decline  the  role, 
were  it  not  for  an  old  saying  that  "  brevity  is  the  sole 
of  wit,"  so  that  my  effort  to  be  brief  must  be  my  excuse 
for  any  lack  of  wit. 

My  topic  is  "The  Pilgrim  Mothers."  No  New  Eng- 
land dinner  would  be  complete,  without  a  toast  to  our 
New  England  mothers.  For,  while  our  forefathers  were 
not  noted  for  that  gallantry  to  the  young  and  the  fair 
which  distinguished  the  cavaliers  of  Virginia,  yet  in  love 
and  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  mothers,  the  sons  of 
New  England,  will  yield  the  palm  to  no  class  of  men, 
Avhatever.  I  am  glad  that  mv  subject  is  not  New  Eng- 
land Women,  but  New  England  Mothers.  This  excludes 
an  element  which  might  be  embarrassing,  since  it  pre- 
cludes the  discussion  of  the  new  woman,  and  confines 
me  to  the  old  woman,  to  the  mothers  of  New  England. 
Yet  I  tremble  at  the  task,  limited  as  it  is,  since  it  is 
really  a  superhuman,  aye,  an  impossible  task,  for  one 
man  to  speak  for  so  many  women,  all  at  once. 
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Yet  since  we  shall  hear,  to-night,  so  much  about  our 
forefathers,  it  is  only  proper  that  something  be  said  about 
OMV  foremothers. 

For  if  it  be  true,  as  a  certain  historian,  of  the  Mark 
Twain  order,  has  declared,  that  the  prosperity  of  New 
England,  was  due,  not  at  all  to  the  thrift  and  energy 
and  industry  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  but  solely  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
which  compelled  them  to  hustle  to  keep  from  freezing 
and  starving,  so  that  if  they  had  chanced  to  locate,  as 
the  same  historian  has  said,  in  a  more  genial  climate, 
with  a  more  fertile  soil,  they  would  have  been  there  ^'et 
in  poverty  and  without  industry.  If  this  be  true,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  was  due  entirely  to 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  yet  there  is  no  question,  as  to  the  industry  and 
frugality  of  the  Pilgrim  mothers.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all,  that  from  them  are  derived  those  qualities  wh  ch 
have  characterized  the  population  of  New  England,  and 
which  have  spread  all  over  this  land,  and  given  so  much 
of  its  prosperity,  to  this  people  and  this  nation.  It  is 
right  that  lionors  be  accorded,  where  honors  are  due. 

But  my  sympathies  go  out  to  the  Pilgrim  mothers. 
We  all  know  something  of  the  stern  and  sombre  views 
of  life  the  Pilgrim  fathers  held,  as  well  as  the  trials  and 
hardships  which  they  endured.  But  m}^  sympathies  go 
out  to  the  mothers,  because,  as  a  Boston  woman  said, 
"they  had  not  only  to  endure  the  same  trials  and  hard- 
ships, which  the  Pilgrim  fathers  did,  but  they  had  to 
endure  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  boot."  But  in  speaking 
of  enduring  mothers,  I  have  often  wondered  what  that 
Pilgrim  father  had  to  endure,  whom  Winthrop  tells  of 
in  his  history.     He  was  a  farmer,  living  near  Medford, 
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Mass.,  who  had  been  to  the  village  with  his  wife.  A& 
they  returned  at  evening,  and  came  to  the  ford  in  the 
river,  which  separated  them  from  their  home,  they  found 
that  the  tide  was  still  up.  The  farmer  assayed  to  cross, 
but  finding  the  water  deep,  called  to  his  wife  to  wait 
until  the  tide  went  down.  But  as  it  .was  raining,  and 
his  wife  was  anxious  to  reach  home,  she  started  to  follow 
him,  when  the  current  swept  her  down  the  river.  The 
farmer,  not  daring  to  go  to  her  rescue,  began  such  a 
clamor  that  the  dog  at  the  house  heard  it,  and  rushed 
down,  and  seeing  something  floating  on  the  water  swam 
out  after  it,  when  the  woman  grasped  him  by  the  tail 
and  was  towed  safely  ashoj'e.  Now — I  have  sometimes- 
wondered,  what  that  farmer  had  to  endure  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life. 

As  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Pilgrim  mothers,  there  is  no 
doubt.  They  must  have  possessed  it  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  since  it  was  their  daughters  who  calmly  sub- 
mitted, when  the  husbands  of  Boston  cast  their  wive's 
tea  overboard  as  a  proof  of  their  patriotism. 

As  to  form  and  figure,  I  presume,  the  Pilgrim  mother 
was  beautiful;  nearly  all  New  England  women  are.  It 
may  have  been  a  sort  of  Priscilla-like  beauty,  of  a  prim 
and  precise  cast,  somewhat  suggestive  of  ''prims  and 
prisms,"  although  Longfellow  thinks  that  the  epithet 
might  be  applied  to  them,  which  Pope  Gregory  applied 
to  the  English,  when  he  first  saw  them — "not  angles, 
but  angels." 

But  w^hether  they  excelled  in  beauty  or  not,  they  did 
excel  in  those  domestic  virtues  which  have  made  the 
New  England  woman  noted  as  the  ideal  housewife.  I 
think  it  was  Miss  Sedgwick  who  tells  a  story  of  the 
economy  of  one  of  these  New  England  women,  a  rela- 
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tive,  who  came  to  preside  over  the  household  after  her 
mother's  death.  Among  other  things,  she  resented  the 
extravagance  of  tailor-made  clothes  for  her  brother,  and 
made  him  a  suit  herself — d^'ed  also  by  her  own  hands, 
a  rich  reddish  brown  color,  from  a  dye  made  from 
butternuts.  As  her  brother  was  about  to  go  to  New 
York,  Miss  Sedgwick  says,  she  never  found  out  Avhat 
her  brother  did  with  that  suit  when  he  arrived  there. 

And  the  Pilgrim  mother  manifested  the  same  economy 
in  matters  of  her  own  personal  attire.  In  millinery  the 
wives  of  that  time  set  an  example  which  would  rejoice 
many  a  husband's  heart  to-day,  and  make  him  sigh  for 
the  good  old  days,  when  bonnets  lasted  for  twenty  years, 
and  fashions  changed  only  with  the  generations. 

Another  thing  about  the  Pilgrim  mothers,  they  had 
no  idea  that  "marriage  was  a  failure."  They  believed 
in  marriage,  and  married  early,  and  some  married  often. 
I  don't  know  of  any  that  equalled  the  woman  we  read 
of  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  seven  husbands,  but  I  have 
heard  of  one  woman,  up  in  old  Connecticut,  who  tried 
to  cheer  the  lonely  lot  of  five  lonely  men  in  succession. 
Four  of  them,  after  sharing  her  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
left  her  to  enjoy  them  alone,  until  finally  the  woman 
died  also.  The  surviving  husband  buried  her  in  the 
center  of  the  lot,  and  leaving  a  place  for  himself — erected 
over  her  remains  a  tombstone,  on  which  was  generously 
inscribed  this  simple  epitaph  "  Our  Wife.''  And  there 
her  relics  serenely  repose,  a  witness  to  the  generations, 
of  a  woman  who  loved — unto  death. 

And  again  the  Pilgrim  mothers  were  mothers  indeed. 
The  typical  household  in  those  days  often  assumed 
patriarchal  i)roportions.  Mrs.  Cotton  Mather  was  the 
mother  of  fifteen  children.     Benjamin  Franklin  was  one 
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of  a  family  of  seventeen,  and  William  Pliips,  who  became 
Sir  William,  and  was  appointed  royal  Governor  of  Mass- 
aceusetts,  was  one  of  twenty-six,  all  by  the  same  father 
and  mother,  twenty-one  of  whom  were  boys.  Truly  the 
Pilgrim  mothers  were  mothers  indeed. 

And  again,  the  Pilgrim  mothers  were  religious,  if  they 
were  anything.  It  may  have  been  a  pretty  stern,  hard 
and  unlovely  sort  of  a  religion,  more  infused  with  the 
terrors  ol  the  law  than  with  the  gentler  precepts  of  the 
Gospel;  it  was  a  type  of  religion  which  fortunately  we 
have  largely  developed  out  of.  But  yet  they  were 
religious,  regular  and  devout  church-goers.  And  the 
daughters  of  New  England  have  inherited  this  charac- 
teristic. Now  we  sometimes  hear  remarks  made  about 
the  preponderance  of  females  in  our  churches,  and  I 
want  to  explain  here  to-night  why  it  is.  I  have  heard 
many  reasons  assigned,  but  they  are  all  Avide  of  the 
mark.  The  real  explanation  of  it,  is  a  simple  matter  of 
heredity,  for  it  seems  that  in  the  early  days,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  an  armed  guard  about  their  meet- 
ing houses  (they  resented  it,  if  one  called  the  Puritan 
meeting  houses,  churches)  that  there  was  quite  a  rivalry 
among  the  men  to  see  who  wou'.d  be  chosen  to  stay  out- 
side. Those  were  a  brave  people,  those  Puritans,  so 
bold  and  fearless  that  they  preferred  to  stay  outside 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  attacks  of  savages,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  scalped  by  ferocious  Indians, 
rather  than  go  inside  and  expose  themselves  to  the  long 
sermons  of  those  days ;  and  that  is  the  cause  why  so 
many  sons  of  New  England  are  to  be  found  outside  our 
churches  on  Sundays.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of  heredity. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief  time  allotted 
to  me,  even  to  begin  to  tell  of  the  virtues  that  adorned 
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the  characters  of  the  mothers  of  New  England.  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  eloquence  to  do  the  subject 
justice.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  highest  praise 
that  could  be  given,  is  to  point  to  the  sons  of  those 
mothers  assembled  here  to-night,  the  men  of  intelligence 
and  of  energy,  the  enterprising  men  who  have  made  St. 
Louis  what  it  is  to-day. 

There  is  one  woman  whom  the  son  of  New  England 
ever  holds  in  the  most  tender  and  cherished  remem- 
brance, to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  that  is,  the 
mother  who  sent  him  forth  with  her  blessing.  To  him 
the  word  mother  has  a  halo  of  sanctity  about  it,  because 
it  represents  the  holiest  thing  on  earth.  And  the  richest 
benediction  that  I  can  leave  with  you  to-night  is  to 
invoke  upon  your  heads  the  blessing  of  the  mothers  that 
we  left  behind  us,  up  among  the  hills,  of  what  we  may 
now  call  grand  old  New  England. 


RESPONSE  OF  JUDGE  CALDWELL. 


Thk  President: 

At  an  earl}'  stage  of  our  preparations  for  this  ban- 
quet, we  invited  Mr.  Eugene  Field,  the  sweet  poet  of 
childhood,  son  of  St.  Louis,  a  New  Englander  by  de- 
scent and  the  distinguished  son  of  a  most  illustrious 
jurist,  to  be  present  as  a  guest  of  this  Society  this  even- 
ing. He  accepted  the  invitation  in  a  short  note,  which 
I  will  presently  read,  and  chose  for  his  subject,  "The 
New  England  Women."  Hardly  had  this  note  reached 
us,  when  his  sad,  sudden  and  untimely  death  was  an- 
nounced. 
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I  will  ask  all  of  our  guests  to  rise  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory  and  remain  standing,  while  I  read  the  note, 
which  I  believe  were  the  last,  or  very  nearly  the  last 
lines  he  ever  penned. 

Dear  Sir: — Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  letter,  I 
accept  the  invitation  for  the  21st  of  December.  I  have 
already  communicated  to  Mr.  Hubbard  my  desire  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  of  "New  England  Women,"  in 
case  it  shall  be  the  wish  of  the  New  England  Society 
to  hear  from  me  on  that  occasion.  I  presume  that  Mr. 
Hubbard  will  confer  with  you  about  that  detail. 

Very  cordially  yours, 
Chicago,  Oct.  23d,  1895.  EUGENE  FIELD. 

About  one  week  ago,  I  called  upon  a  distingdished 
jurist,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  requested 
him  to  be  present  this  evening  as  the  guest  of  this 
Society  and  help  us  out.  He  declined  peremptorily. 
He  said  he  could  not  speak.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
speak  on  such  occasions ;  he  had  not  anything  to  say ; 
it  was  useless  for  him  to  try  and  that  he  must  decline. 
I  urged  him  to  make  the  attempt  and  suggested  this 
fact  to  him  :  That  he  had  been  presiding  in  Court 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  had  been  calling  down 
one  after  another  of  the  lawyers  that  had  a[)peared 
before  him  in  a  way  very  unpleasant  to  them  ;  and 
I  suggested  that  towards  the  close  of  the  evening, 
it  would  very  likely  be  found  that  many  of  those  pres- 
ent had  been  telling  strange  stories  about  the  Yankees 
turning  the  meeting  into  a  sort  of  mutual  admiration 
society  ;  and  that  I  thought  he  might,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  call  us  down. 
He  said  he  could  not  do  anything  of  the  sort,  but  finally 
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I  over-persuaded  him,  and  only  on  Friday  last  I  got 
him  to  say  that  he  would  be  preset  and  Avould 
endeavor  to  "  call  us  down."  Now  I  do  not  know  what 
he  has  in  store  for  us,  but  the  gentleman  I  allude  to  is 
the  distinguished  jurist,  Judge  Caldwell,  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Caldwell  said  : 

An  after-dinner  speech  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  skirt- 
dancing  that  I  know  nothing  about.  To  prevent  mis- 
apprehension, I  will  take  the  precaution  to  add  that  I 
don't  know  anything  about  any  kind  of  skirt-dancing. 

You  are  a  curious  people  up  here.  You  are  never 
satisfied  to  eat  your  dinner  in  peace  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  digest.  With  the  fact  fully  established  by  medical 
science  that  dull,  leaden  after-dinner  speeches  stop  the 
process  of  digestion  in  those  compelled  to  listen  and  are 
the  source  of  most  of  the  dyspepsia,  apoplexy  and  par- 
alysis that  affect  the  country,  you  still  go  right  along  in- 
viting these  deadly  maladies.  Where  I  live  people  are 
allowed  to  eat  their  dinners  in  peace  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  digest.  When  I  get  into  such  a  box  as  this, 
I  feel  like  the  Kentuckian.  There  is  a  mountain  region 
in  Kentucky  where  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  people  to  gather  at  the  county  seat  of 
their  county  each  Saturday  and  have  fist-fights.  This 
Avas  an  amusement  witnessed  and  applauded  by  all,  in- 
cluding the  peace  officers.  After  the  construction  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Road  which  ran  through  one 
of  these  counties,  one  of  the  old  time  fighters  concluded 
he  would  go  out  and  see  something  of  the  world.  The 
first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  to  Cincinnati  was  to  fill  up 
on  Cincinnati  whisky,  take  a  position  on  the  sidewalk 
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and  proceed  to  knock  down  every  passer-by  until  he  had 
five  or  six  prone  on  the  sidewalk.  The  minions  of  the 
law  gathered  around  him,  finall}^  succeeded  in  over- 
powering him,  and  carried  him  before  the  police  judge 
who  said  :  "  Sixty  days  and  one  hundred  dollars." 
From  the  police  court  he  was  taken  to  the  jail.  He 
immediately  sent  for  a  lawyer.  When  his  lawyer  came 
he  told  him  what  he  had  been  doing  and  begged  to  know 
what  on  earth  they  had  put  him  in  jail  for.  The  lawyer 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  for  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
that  it  was  for  fighting,  whereat  the  Kentuckian  was 
profoundly  astonished,  and  said  to  his  lawyer  :  "  Mr. 
Lawyer,  for  God's  sake  get  me  out  of  here  so  I  can  go 
back  to  Kentucky  where  I  can  fight  in  peace." 

When  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  despots 
called  toast-masters,  I  feel  like  the  old  darkey  down  in 
Arkansas  wdio  had  lost  four  wives.  After  he  had  lost 
the  fourth  his  pastor  called  on  him  and  asksd  him  how 
he  felt,  to  which  he  responded:  "  Well,  Brother  John- 
son, I  feel  like  I  was  in  the  hands  of  an  all- wise  and 
unscrupulous  Providence." 

I  have  no  business  here,  anj^way.  I  am  not  a  New 
Englander,  but  very  far  removed  from  them.  Norse  on 
one  side  and  Scotch  on  the  other,  the  reason  that  I  am  a 
dead  failure  at  the  intellectual  skirt  dancing  is  apparent. 
The  Norse  in  me  is  too  stupid  to  make  that  kind  of  a 
speech,  and  the  Scotch  is  too  religious.  I  never  was  in 
New  England  but  once  in  my  life,  and  then  I  got  lost 
in  the  labyrinths  of  Boston  and  had  to  give  a  man 
a  dollar  to  take  me  to  my  hotel,  and  I  was  not 
drunk  either.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  name  -of  my 
hotel,  however,  and  I  was  that  much  better  oflP  than  the 
Colonel  from  Missouri  who  forgot  the  name  of  the  sub- 
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urb near  Boston  he  wanted  to  go  to.  He  said  to  the 
hotel  clerk:  "  It  runs  in  my  head — its  name  is  some- 
thing like  Whisky  Straight,  though  that  is  not  it 
exactly."  "  Oh,"  said  the  clerk,  *'  I  know  ;  you  mean 
Jamaica  Plain."  "Yes,"  said  the  Missouri  Colonel, 
and  immediately  ordered  two  Avhisky  straights. 

The  ancestors  of  you  New  Englanders  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower,  and  you.  seem  to  be  very  proud  of  the 
fact,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  ancestors  of  a  good 
many  people  of  my  native  State  are  a  long  way  ahead 
of  yours,  for  they  didn't  have  to  come  over  at  all. 
They  were  always  here.  As  compared  to  the  ancestors 
of  Pocahontas,  your  ancestors  are  mere  carpet-baggers. 

Undoubtedly  the  Puritan  was  a  grand  man.  He  was 
a  Christian  as  he  understood  Christianity.  Religion 
w'as  a  very  solemn  thing  with  him.  He  believed  that 
much  feeling  was  synonomous  with  sin.  Among  scenes 
of  pleasure  there  was  no  joy  in  his  smile,  and  in  the 
contests  of  ambition  there  was  no  quicker  beat  to  his 
pulse.  He  rather  endured  than  enjoyed  life.  His  re- 
ligion was  so  solemn  that  singing,  except  when  out  of 
tune,  was  a  sin,  and  dancing  a  device  of  the  devil.  A 
tuning  fork  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment he  could  tolerate.  He  was  infected  with  that 
curious  and  almost  incurable  infirmity,  infallibility. 
He  was  sure  of  his  creed,  and  a  man  wlio  is  sure  of  his 
creed  is  sure  of  his  own  infallibility.  The  consciousness 
of  his  infallibility  gave  him  splendid  moral  courage, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  courage  that  elevates  our 
character.  He  liad,  in  a  word,  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. This  splendid  moral  courage,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  not  characteristic  of  all  his  descendants.  We  have 
the  humiliating  spectacle  to-day  of  a  great,  rotund  New 
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Englander  frightened  into  silence,  and  bowing  to  the 

storm  like  a  Reed,  and  all  because  the  cloud  has  a  silver 

lining. 

The  New  Englander  of  to-day  is  much  more  tolerant 
than  his  ancestors.  He  has  learned  that  there  is  more 
good  in  bad  men  and  more  bad  in  good  men  than  his 
Puritan  ancestors  dreamed  there  was.  But  while  the 
Puritan  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  next  world,  he 
did  not  lose  interest  in  this.  He  was  frugal  and  thrifty 
and  never  mistook  his  capital  for  his  income.  When 
his  conscience  pricked  him  for  owning  slaves,  he  quietly 
unloaded  them  on  the  Virginia  tobacco  planters  and 
immediately  organized  an  abolition  society  to  set  them 
free,  expiating  the  sin  of  trafficking  in  slaves  himself  by 
freeing  the  slaves  of  others. 

He  worked  zealously  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  mingling  busi- 
ness with  his  missionary  work,  and  when  he  sent  a  ship 
load  of  5,000  casks  of  New  England  rum  to  the  heathen 
Africans,  he  sent  on  the  same  vessel  a  missionary,  and 
the  world  has  wondered  ever  since  what  the  heathen 
people  with  5,000  casks  of  New  England  rum  wanted 
with  so  much  missionary.  Though  possessed  of  splen- 
did physical  courage,  he  preferred  to  carry  his  point 
rather  by  force  of  logic  than  by  force  of  arms.  He 
would  tell  the  truth  regardless  of  consequences.  ''  I 
called  him  a  liar,"  said  one  of  them,  "  and  he  knocked 
me  down.  I  am  not  the  first  man  who  has  been 
knocked  down  for  telling  the  truth,"  and  he  rejoiced  at 
having  suffered  for  truth's  sake.  But  his  descendants, 
like  the  Chinaman,  have  become  a  little  more  civilized, 
and  it  is  not  perfectly  safe  any  more  to  knock  one  of 
them  down  or  call  him  a  liar. 
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Their  present  idea  of  civilization  resembles  somewhat 
that  of  the  Colorado  miner.  An  American  citizen  who 
believed  every  man  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased,  with 
the  proviso  that  every  man  did  not  include  a  negro  or 
a  Chinaman,  jumped  a  Chinaman's  mining  claim,  and 
was  swiftly  and  scientificall}^  shot  by  the  Chinaman. 
The  miner's  friends  gathered  around  his  dead  body  and 
inspected  the  location  of  the  wound,  which  was  in  a 
vitalal  spot  and  produced  by  a  big  bullet,  and 
then  one  of  them  remarked  sadly,  ''  Boys,  them  damn 
Mongolians  is  becoming  civilized." 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  essential  prerequisite  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  either  in  Church  or  State.  He  had 
no  religious  or  political  idols.  He  worshiped  God  alone 
and  esteemed  men  according  to  their  virtue.  With  him 
all  nobility  was  based  on  virtue.  He  proclaimed  that 
the  nobility  based  on  riches  or  heredity  was  spurious, 
no  matter  what  antiquity  it  might  boast.  A  republican 
form  of  government  both  in  Church  and  State,  was  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  such  beliefs.  A  cynic  has  said 
of  him  that  he  was  entitled  to  little  credit  for  his  vir- 
tues, because  he  had  neither  money  enough  to  be  ex- 
travagant, nor  leisure  enough  to  be  dissipated.  His 
poverty  preserved  him  from  vice.  Well !  if  poverty 
was  a  test  of  virtue,  or  the  only  restraint  upon  vice  in 
these  days,  very  few  of  his  descendants  would  be  able 
to  get  through  the  eye  of  that  needle.  In  fairness,  it 
must  be  said  for  his  descendants,  that  as  rich  as  they 
are,  they  are  measurably  free  from  the  polished  vices 
that  spring  from  wealth  and  luxury. 

He  believed  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  faith 
gave  him  splendid  courage.    A  minister  esteemed  it  his 
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religious  duty  to  visit  an  extreme  frontier  settlement  to 
preacli.  To  reach  that  settlement  he  had  to  pass  through 
a  wilderness  infested  with  hostile  Indians.  When  about 
to  start  on  one  of  these  journeys,  he  took  his  rifle  from 
its  rack  and  was  about  to  depart  with  it  on  his  shoulder 
when  his  good  wife  said  to  him  :  "  My  dear  husband, 
why  do  you  carry  that  great  heavy  rifle  on  these  long 
journeys.  Don't  you  know  that  the  time  and  ma)iner 
of  your  taking  off"  has  been  decreed  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  that  rifle  cannot  vary  the  decree  one  hair's 
breadth?"  "That  is  true,  my  dear  wife,  and  I  don't 
take  my  rifle  to  vary,  but  to  execute  the  decree.  What 
if  I  should  meet  an  Indian  whose  time  had  come  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  and  I  didn't  have  my  rifle,"  and  the 
pious  woman  acknowledged  her  short-sightedness. 

He  had  the  merit  to  conceive  and  the  courage  to  exe- 
cute grand  things,  but  he  did  everything  in  tlie  name 
of  the  Lord,  to  whom  he  gave  the  credit.  He  never  was 
troubled  on  this  score  with  the  doubts  that  beset  the  old 
darkey  in  my  State.  An  old  colored  woman  who  Avas 
teaching  her  grandch  Idren  the  catechism  wound  up 
with  the  statement,  "Yes,  and  de  Lawd  freed  your 
grand  daddy  and  your  grand-mammy."  "What  for 
you  tellin'  them  children  dat  for,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  sat  in  the  corner  smoking  his  pipe.  "  The  Lawd 
never  done  no  such  thing.  'Twas  the  Union  Soldiers 
freed  us,  cause  I  done  seed  'em  do  it  with  my  own  eyes." 
"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  reckon  the  Lawd 
lioped  'em  do  it."  The  old  man  responded,  "W^ell, 
maybe  the  Lawd  hoped  'em  some,  but  he  never  done  it 
by  hisself.  He  done  been  tryin'  to  do  it  by  hisself  for 
a  long  time  and  couldn't. 
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lf the  sermons  of  their  preachers  are  not  as  effective 
as  formerly  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  writing  their  sermons. 
"New  England  ministers,"  said  a7i  old  Methodist  min- 
ister of  my  acquaintance,  ''have  lost  all  their  power 
since  they  fell  into  this  habit."  Said  he,  "  the  devil 
knowing  what  a  minister  who  writes  his  sermon  is  going 
to  say,  has  the  whole  week  in  which  to  thwart  and 
counteract  its  good  effect  on  his  hearers,  but  the  Meth- 
odist minister  steps  into  the  pulpit  trusting  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment,  and  the  devil  himself  don't  knoAV 
what  he  is  going  to  say  until  after  he  has  said  it." 

These  carpet  bag  ancestors  of  yours  having  sent  the 
Indians  to  their  happy  hunting  grounds  above,  and 
having  possessed  themselves  of  all  their  lands,  and 
taken  possession  of  all  the  cod-fish  in  the  sea,  they 
hastened  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  out  to  take 
possession  of  the  balance  of  the  country.  This  process 
has  gone  on  until  I  am  told  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  enough  of  the  okh  stock  left  in  New  England  for  seed. 
Never  backward  about  coming  forward  to  accept  a  good 
thing,  they  are  to-day  the  governors,  senators,  members 
of  Congress,  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  land.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  out  of  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
your  honored  President,  and  not  wishing  to  be  personal 
or  too  pointed  in  my  remarks,  I  have,  as  you  have 
doubtless  observed,  refrained  from  saying,  and  I  will 
not  now  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  same  New 
Englanders  sit  in  the  judgment  seats  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  and  where  the  Judgeships  are  not  filled  "by  New 
Englanders,  they  are  filled  b}-  their -first  cousins.  New 
Yorkers.  The  only  dangerous  competitors  in  the  office 
holding  line  that  these  New  Englanders  have  are  the 
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Irish.  There  is  small  chance  in  this  country  for  one  not 
born  in  New  England  or  Ireland.  It  is  only  by  chance 
or  mis. chance  that  a  man  born  anywhere  else  ever  gets 
an  office.  The  truth  is  there  is  a  much  better  mode  of 
settling  the  Venezuelan  trouble  than  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Send  a  ship-load  of  New  En  glanders  to 
that  country,  and  in  a  year  or  two  neither  Venezuela 
nor  England  will  have  enough  left  in  that  country  to 
hght  over. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  diiference  between  your 
ancestors  and  mine  is  this :  Mine  left  their  native 
country  for  their  country's  good,  and  yours  left  their 
native  country  much  to  its  delight  for  their  own  good. 
Mine  left  to  come  to  a  country  where  they  could  "swear, 
chew  tobacco  and  larrup  niggers,"  and  yours  left  to 
come  to  a  country  where  they  could  pray  as  they  pleased 
and  make  every  body  else  pray  as  they  did. 

To  conclude.  New  England  had  her  Warrens  and  her 
Adamses,  and  Virginia  had  her  Washingtons  and  her 
Jeffersons.  Each  had  his  excellencies  and  probably  his 
weaknesses,  but  now  that  they  are  blended  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  what  a  splendid  mosaic  they  make. 
The  Cavalier  learned  much  that  was  good  from  the 
Puritan  and  the  Puritan  learned  something  from  the 
Cavalier,  and  they  have  so  mingled  together  that  to- 
day there  remains  neither  Cavalier  nor  Puritan,  but 
in  their  stead  the  broad-gauge,  brave  and  patriotic 
American. 
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RESPONSE  OF  SMITH  P.  GALT,  ESQ. 


The  President  : 

We  have  no  prisoner  like  Bunyan  to  trace  the  progress 
of  our  Pilgrims,  but,  searching  for  some  one  witli  fervid 
imagination,  we  succeeded,  at  last,  in  capturing  our 
amiable  and  accommodating  friend,  Mr.  Smith  P.  Gait, 
who  is  fully  equal,  I  believe,  to  the  demands  of  this 
exacting  subject.  The  next  toast  is  "The  Pilgrims' 
Progress,"  and  I  call  upon  Mr.  Gait  to  respond. 

Mr.  Gait  said  : 

Mu.  President,  Ladies  AND  Gentlemen: 

This  is  the  New  England  Society.  And  I  feel  bad.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  is  good  grammar  or  not,  but  I 
feel  bad  anyhow.  It  is  hard  to  sit  in  "that  fierce, 
bright  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne  and  blackens 
every  blot ;"  but  is  harder  still  to  stand  in  such  a  pres- 
ence and  face  the  arc  lights  of  illuminated  and  blazing 
intellectualities.  Only  he  who  can  kiss  the  breath  of 
the  furnace  blast,  or  look  into  the  eye  of  the  mid-day 
sun,   can   stand  unnerved  before    this   upturned  gaze. 

And  yet,  I  don't  feel  as  badly  as  I  feared.  .When 
your  honored  and  honorable  President  and  Secretary 
called  upon  me,  with  an  invitation  to  entertain,  inform 
and  instruct  you  to-night,  I  replied:  "Judge,  I  can 
not.  That  is  the  New  England  Society.  It  is  too  in- 
tellectual entirely."  But  he  answered  :  "  Oh,  you're 
mistaken.     There  are  only  a  couple  of  us  !"     And  then 

he  smiled    at    Homer,    and "Homer    sometimes 

nods!"  Well,  that  was  not  quite  the  Avay  he  put  it,  but 
sometimes  what  you  read  between  the  lines  is  more  sug- 
gestive than  the  text. 
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But  while  your  President  so  graces  and  adorns  the 
Bench,  he  carries  with  him  into  his  daily  life  a  gifted 
knowledge  of  men,  and  the  power  of  nice  distinctions, 
he  frankly  told  me  that  I  Avas  but  second  choice,  that 
Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
been  engaged,  but  at  the  last  moment  was  compelled  to 
decline,  and  then  he  added  in  that  graceful  and  sooth- 
ing manner  that  he  has  :  "  We  didn't  limit  Brewer  as 
to  time.  Of  course  we  couldn't  limit  hwi  ;  but.  Gait, 
if  you  will  give  us  just  ten  minutes,  it  will  be  enough  !" 
My  soul  is  sad. 

Ten  minutes  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  !  Why  it  were  like 
the  Irishman  who  cut  off  his  pig's  tail  and  carried  it 
twelve  miles  into  Dublin  as  a  sample  of  his  pork  at 
home !  They  told  him  the  sample  was  too  small  to 
judge  the  lot  by. 

Ten  minutes  for  these  Pilgrims'  Progress  !  Why,  John 
Bunyan  was  years  writing  his  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
(though  some  Christians  have  made  the  same  trip  in  a 
week),  and  how  can  I,  can  any  one,  in  so  brief  a  limit, 
trace  the  pathway  of  your  Pilgrim's  feet,  across  the 
stretch  of  centuries,  from  Delft  Haven  to  to-day,  through 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  where  weaker  hearts  have  laid 
them  down  and  died,  across  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
up  the  Hill  of  Difficulty  it  took  years  to  climb  ;  and  in 
brighter  days,  by  the  Palace  Beautiful,  on  to  the  Delect- 
able Mountains  of  sweet  reward,  where  piping  shepherds 
sang,  and  all  the  Muses  lay  tributes  at  their  feet,  then 
through  the  Land  of  Beulah,  upward  to  the  City  of  the 
King.  And,  as  Bunyan  says  :  "  Now,  just  as  the  gates 
were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them  ; 
and  behold,  the  city  shone  like  the  sun  ;  the  streets  also 
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were  paved  with  gold  ;'  and  in  them  walked  many  men, 
with  crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands  and 
golden  harps." 

And  so  the  gates  of  the  Twentieth  Century  swing 
open,  and  many  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims 
enter  in,  crowned  with  grand  achievement,  waving  the 
palms  of  triumph,  Avith  golden  harps  singing  praises  to 
Him,  "who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,"  and  who  guided 
them  on  their  way. 

How  can  I  trace  that  progress?  Read  the  annals  of 
your  country  !  The  last  two  centuries  are  the  illumi- 
nated volumes  of  history,  and  your  Pilgrim's  Progress 
its  brightest  pages. 

As  Bunyan  closed  his  pages,  he  ran  into  poetry  and 
prophecy,  as  follows  : 


"'Tis  in  New  England  under  such  advance, 

Receives  tbei-e  so  much  loving  countenance, 

As  to  be  trimmed,  new  clothed,  and  decked  with  gems, 
That  it  might  show  its  features,  and  its  limbs. 

Yet  more,  so  comely  doth  my  Pilgrim  walk, 

That  of  him  thousands  daily  sing  and  talk. 

If  you  draw  nearer  home  it  will  appear 

My  Pilgrim  knows  no  ground  of  shame  or  fear ; 
City  and  Country  will  him  entertain. 
With,  Welcome,  Pilgrim;  yes,  they  can't  refrain 

From  smiling,  if  my  Pilgrim  be  but  by. 

Or  shows  his  head  in  any  company. 

The  very  children  that  do  walk  the  street, 

If  they  do  but  my  holy  Pilgrim  meet. 

Salute  him  will  they  that  have  never  seen  him,  j^et  admire 
What  they  have  heard  of  him,  and  much  desire 

To  have  his  company,  and  hear  him  tell 

Those  pilgrim  stories  which  he  knows  so  well." 
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As  your  New  England  sires  and  sons  fought  success- 
fully Old  England  twice,  no  doubt  you  are  ready  for  the 
fray  again  ;  but  I  would  like  to  digress  and  discuss  the 
present  imbroglio  on  the  Venezuela  question,  if  in  the 
by-jingo  excitement  of  the  hour,  it  were  possible  to 
recall  this  audience  and  this  city  to  the  mighty  issues 
involved  to  them,  and  responsibilties  incurred.  It  is  so 
easy,  men;  for  you  to  jump  to  your  feet,  take  an  extra 
hitch  in  your  suspenders,  roll  up  your  sleeves,  and 
flaunt  Old  Glory  yonder,  while  your  Mollie  Pitchers  and 
Mollie  Starks  all  join  you  in  the  shout  of  wild  defiance, 
"Universal  creation,  come  on  !"  Would  that  I  could 
allay  the  frenzy,  for  clear  as  with  the  ken  of  prophecy, 
I  see  the  inevitable.  You  think,  securely  nestled  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  sea,  your  river  Avill  roll  unvexed  to  the  Gulf,  and 
your  hearthstones  and  homes  will  know  none  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  But  you  reckon  in  vain.  A  war  with 
England  means  Ireland's  day  of  resurrection  and  retri- 
bution. Not  only  in  the  Green  Isle,  where  the  fires  of 
vengeance  are  smothered  but  unqenched,  but  wherever, 
all  over  this  land,  an  Irish  heart  beats  in  an  Irish 
bosom,  will  be  heard  the  cry,  "  The  clock  of  time  and 
fate  hath  struck  the  hour  of  victory,"  and  every  Irish- 
man will  enlist  in  the  fight  against  his  fated  foe  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  a  century.  Then  what  will  become  of  us? 
There  will  be  a  vacancy  on  the  Circuit  Bench  to  be  filled 
by  Governor  Stone,  your  city  will  be  given  over  to^ 
thieves  and  thugs,  for  our  police  will  all  have  joined  the 
Irish  Brigade,  and  the  fire  department  too,  and  last  but 
not  least  of  all  our  woes,  your  House  of  Delegates  will 
have  quit  business  !  Then  helpless  and  hopeless,  you 
will  exclaim,  **  This  is  War's  desolation  and  woe  is  me!" 
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But  I  must  get  back  to  my  subject  in  hand,  or  else  I 
-will  be  like  the  young  preacher  down  in  Vermont,  and 
if  there  weren't  so  many  preachers  here  I  would  say  he 
was  a  type  of  many  of  his  brethren,  but  as  there  are, — 
I  won't  say  it.  He  revelled  amid  the  Lillies  of  the 
Valley  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
and  the  Stars  of  Morn,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and 
the  Sun  standing  still  on  Gibeon's  Heights,  the  Pillar 
of  Cloud  and  the  Pillar  of  Fire,  and  closed  with  a  pero- 
ration that  lifted  his  coat-tails,  if  it  didn't  move  his 
audience.  After  the  services  were  over,  he  wanted  to 
ascertain  the  effect,  so  he  addressed  the  first  sister  he 
met,  "  Sister  Prudence,  how  did  you  like  the  sermon?" 
Sister  Prudence  was  an  old  maid,  known  for  her  truth 
and  frankness,  so  she  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
answered,  "Well,  dominie,  all  I  have  got  to  say  about 
your  sermon  is,  if  your  text  had  had  the  small-pox,  you 
would  never  cotched  it.  You  were  too  far  off  all  the 
time," 

But  my  "  ten  minutes  "  are  up.  Your  president 
looks  glum,  and  would  shake  his  "  gory  locks  at  me," — 
if  he  had  them.  I  can  but  fling  my  peroration  at  you, 
and  this  is  it: 

As  the  Castlian  knight  flung  his  shield  forward  into 
the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  with  naked  sword  struggled 
on  until  he  stood  over  it  and  reclaimed  it,  so  Garrison, 
and  Parker,  and  Phillips,  and  Sumner,  and  others, 
knights  errant  in  the  holier  cause  of  Human  Rights  and 
Liberty,  flung  their  hearts  forward  at  the  feet  of  the 
eternal  God,  and  through  a  lifetime  of  contest  struggled 
bravely  on  till  on  the  mountain  top  of  victory,  and  close 
by  the  battlements  of  Celestial  Glory,  they  reclaimed 
them  again,  while  mountainside  and  hilltops  and  the 
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plains  resounded  with  an  anthem,  such  as  the  Earth 
has  not  heard  since  the  Angels  sang  o'er  Bethlehem, 
'' Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  Toward  Men,"  it  was  the 
shouts  of  a  disenthralled  race,  and  the  clanking  of 
broken  fetters  and  falling  chains! 

To  me  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  all 
History  is  Lloyd  Garrison,  he,  who  was  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Boston  by  a  mob,  with  a  hangman's  rope 
around  his  neck,  because  he  dared  to  protest  in  the 
name  of  Civilization  and  Humanity  and  a  righteous 
God,  that  even  a  black  man  should  not  be  shackled  at 
the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  shadow  of  Fanueil 
Hall,  and  carried  southward  to  bondage  again.  It  is 
the  most  touching  incident  in  history,  that  when  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  incorporated,  as  it  were, 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  stopped 
his  printing  press  and  the  Liberator — his  life's  work 
done.  It  was  like  the  Recording  Angel  closing  his 
Book  on  the  Morn  of  the  Millenium. 

As  in  Richelieu,  the  old  Cardinal,  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent Julie  from  the  lewd  and  lecherous  knight,  draws 
around  her  the  holy  circle  of  the  church,  and  hurls  upon 
her  accusers  the  curses  of  old  Rome,  so  do  I,  whenever 
and  wherever  New  England  is  assailed,  draw  around 
her  the  holy  circle  of  Devotion  to  Duty,  Wrongs  righted 
and  Victory  achieved,  and  hurl  upon  her  traducers  the 
anathemas  of  a  redeemed  race,  and  a  nation  saved. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  1896  was  held 
on  the  22d  da}'  of  Fehruary  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  and 
the  officers  for  the  current  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
George  D.  Barnard,  President;  George  0.  Carpenter, 
Jr.,  Joseph  W.  Fairbanks  and  David  I.  Bushnell,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Elmer  B.  Adams  and  Bradley  D.  Lee,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee;  William  B.  Homer, 
Secretary,  and  Oscar  L.  Whitelaw,  Treasurer. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY,1895. 
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Cash  balance  January,  1895 _ 

Sl,415 

45 
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195 

48 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
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$    925 

Initiation  fees 

Annual  dues 

Guest  tickets 
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15 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing 

$ 

23 

27 
54 
50 
84 
40 
75 
485 
78 
6 

75 
73 
50 
00 
58 
00 
00 
80 
00 
40 

Postage  and  envelopes 

Menus— 18'J4 

1895 

500  copies  annual  report  and  plan  table 

Music 

Floral  decorations 

Dinner,  Mercantile  Club 

Souvenir  spoons 

Reporting  speeches 

76 

Cash   on  hand    consi^tina  of  pprtifimtp 

of  deposit 

Balance  in  bank 

$1,300 
127 

00 
39 

$2,353  15 
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We  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  Mr. 
O.  L.  Whitelaw,  Treasurer,  and  that  we  have  found  them  correct;  and 
that  there  is  a  certificate  of  time  deposit  in  the  Chemical  National  bank 
for  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and  a  cash  balance  of  one  hundred 
twenty-seven  and  -^^^  dollars.     Total,  $1,427.39. 

W.  S.  CHAPLIN. 
MARSHALL  S.  SNOW, 

Auditinsr  Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND    SOCIETY 

OF  ST.  LOUIS 


This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New  Eng- 
land Society  of  St.  Louis." 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  consisting  of  six  members,  together 
with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  ex- officio  members  thereof.  All  officers,  except  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected.  The  regular  term  of 
office  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  three  years, 
two  being  chosen  each  year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office 
that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

III. 

There  shajl  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there  shall 
be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to  the  Soci- 
ety may  be  transacted. 
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IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  England 
birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  female 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  on  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  or  at  any  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  members 
present;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber thereof  on  paying  the  admission  fee  and  subscribing 
his  name  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  Avhich  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If 
the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society  or  the 
Executive  Committee,  may  drop  such  member  from  the 
list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival  and 
dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed  b}^  the  Com- 
mittee. Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to  the 
annual  dinner  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  dinner  on  the  payment  by  the  member 
of  such  an  additional  sum  as  the  Committee  shall  deem 
necessary,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  may  invite  as  many  guests  to  participate  in 
the  dinner  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE  .  .  . 


tpelftl?  ^nnual  Restiral, 


December  Twenty-First,  1896. 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Tw^o  Hundred  and  Seventy-Sixth  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Dinner  and  Festival  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  day  of  December,  1896.  The  Divine 
Blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Sargent,  D.  D. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  names  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  festivities: 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  following;  was  the 

riENU 


HORS  D'OEUVRE  VARIES. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  OYSTERS. 


CONSOMME  ALDEN. 


DARNES  DE  DORADE  A  LA  PURITAN 
POMMES  DUcmESSE. 


MIGNONS  DE  BCEUF  A  LA  NEW  ENGLAND 

FONDS  D'ARTICHAUTS  FARCIS. 


^Xayf lowjer  ^wwjcTx. 

POITRINE  DE  FAIgAN  A  LA  NIMROD. 
Salade  Fantaisie. 


MOUSSE  AU  MOKA. 


BON  BONS.  ,  PETITS  FOURS. 

CAFE. 

RTissEt  ChampagnE  Cider, 


During:  the  dinner  music  was  rendered  of  which  the  following  is 
the  pro8:raninie  .... 

nusic 

1.  MARCH.        .       .       .  "New  England  Society." Sims. 

2.  SELECTION "Martha." Plotow. 

3.  SPRING  SONG Mendelssohn. 

4.  WALTZ "Flirtation." Steck. 

5.  SOLO  FOR  CELLO.         .       .       "Afterwards." Mullen. 

6.  POTPOURRI "Faust." Gminod. 

7.  SERENADE Moskavsky. 

8.  SEXTETTE "Lucia" Donizetti. 

9.  NARCISSUS.    ..." ^evin. 

10.  SOLO  FOR  CELLO,    .       .     "Romance  L'Eclair." ffalevy. 

11.  SELECTIONS,  .       .       "Cavalexia  Rusticana." Mascagni. 

12.  MARCH,       ....         "Oriental  Eolioes." Rosey. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Members  of  the  New  England  Society  of  St.  Louis  : 

I  greet  you,  and  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety I  extend  to  the  friends  present  a  hearty  welcome. 
To  our  friends  and  to  ourselves  we  confess  that  we  take 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  pride  in  knowing  we  are  de- 
scendants of  the  one  hundred  and  two  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  December  21st,  1620,  or  of  those  who 
came  soon  after. 

It  must  have  taken  tremendous  determination  for  our 
forefathers  to  brave  the  storms  and  wintry  blasts,  in 
order  to  find  a  place  where  conscience  and  liberty  might 
be  enjoyed  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  the  first  word 
the  Puritan  learns  to  spell  is  pluck  and  he  keeps  on 
spelling  it  all  his  life.  The  trials  and  difficulties  they 
were  obliged  to  overcome  were  blessings  in  disguise.  It 
was  not  only  pluck  which  they  had,  for  they  recognized 
from  the  very  start  that  order  and  industry  and  liberty 
should  be  guided  by  law  and  were  necessary  to  succeed. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  people  made  the  grand 
New  England  States,  converting  the  wild  and  rocky 
coast  into  a  safe  refuge  for  commerce  with  all  the  world, 
the  stubborn  fields  into  rich  farms,  and  the  rushing 
streams  into  the  motive  power  for  great  mills  and 
factories  ? 

The  Puritan  was  not  always  the  most  amiable  being, 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  acts  of  justice 
and  that  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in  by  His  help  must 
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succeed.  His  ideas  of  individual  liberty  gradually  ex- 
panded, so  that  in  time  he  became  willing  to  tolerate 
the  views  of  others  and  later  developed  a  love  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  These 
virtues  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  have  been  the  Gospel 
which  the  New  Englander  has  been  preaching  to  all 
parts  of  this  great  union. 

New  England  has  always  been  foremost  in  all  that 
pertains  to  a  government  by  the  people.  It  was  not 
mere  chance  which  gave  to  one  of  her  sons  at  Lexington 
the  honor  of  firing  the  first  gun  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, it  was  another  trait  of  the  New  Englander.  While 
he  was  ready  to  do  everything  for  success  by  peaceable 
means,  if  he  must  fight,  then  he  would  fight. 

New  England  has  ever  been  ready  by  word  and  action, 
by  sacrifice  of  life  and  money,  to  preserve  this  glorious 
Union,  in  the  establishment  of  which  she  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part.  She  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  ready  to 
have  her  sons  leave  their  native  land  and  become  'parts 
of  the  best  of  Missouri  or  California's  people,  and  to  take 
the  best  their  new  State  has  to  furnish — and  there  is 
nothing  too  good  there  for  the  New  Englander. 

The  very  fact  that  our  New  England  name — Yanhee, 
has  become  the  name  by  which  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States  are  known  to-day  to  all  Europeans  shows 
how  New  England  is  regarded  by  others  as  well  as  by 
ourselves. 

Throughout  this  land,  in  every  city,  in  many  a  town 
and  village.  New  England's  sons  and  daughters  are 
celebrating  this  day  with  thankfulness  and  gratitude. 
They  look  upon  almost  three  centuries  of  civilization 
which  their  forefathers  gave ;  they  see  that  the  history 
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which  their  ancestors  made  is  the  history  of  progress — 
moral,  social  and  political.  And  we  must  maintain  the 
good  fight;  we  must  endeavor  to  raise  still  higher  the 
standard  of  their  noble  endeavprs.  Wherever  we  may 
have  our  abiding  place  let  us  be  true  to  the  best 
principles  of  the  Puritan  and  retain  something  of  the 
New  Engiander. 


The  President  said  : 

We  now  come  to  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  even- 
ing's Programme,  and  I  am  sure  later  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  it  was  so. 

We  are  honored  this  evening  by  the  presence  of  a 
gentleman  as  one  of  our  guests  who  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Ohio — that  State  which  gave  us  a  Grant  and  a 
Garfield,  and  which  is  fast  taking  from  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  States  the  reputation  of  being  the  "Mother 
of  Presidents." 

He  could  not  have  spent  many  years  in  his  native 
State,  for  he  has  been  for  some  time  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  citizens  of  his  adopted  State 
have  honored  him,  and  in  honoring  him  they  have  hon- 
ored themselves. 

Your  Committee  have  invited  him  to  respond  to  the 
first  regular  toast  of  the  evening,  "Forefathers'  Day," 
and  he  has  consented  to  do  so.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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RESPONSE  OF   HON.  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE. 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

"Forefathers'  Day  "  is  the  birthday  of  modern  citi- 
zenship. We  observe  it  because  we  need  reconsecration 
to  its  ideals.  No  event  deserves  celebration  unless  the 
world  still  needs  the  principles  which  gave  that  event 
its  meaning.  We  have  no  "Columbus  Day,"  because 
Santa  Maria  carried  no  principle  necessary  to  our 
national  welfare  now;  no  "Cavaliers'  Day,"  because 
from  Jamestown  shines  no  light  for  our  pathway  as  the 
century's  evening  darkens  into  night.  But  the  echoes 
of  Liberty  Bell  will  never  die  away  because  the  Declara- 
tion will  be  as  vital  to  the  Nation  a  thousand  years  from 
now  as  it  was  when  first  its  music  'woke  the  world  to 
joy;  and  "Forefathers'  Day"  will  dawn  as  long  as  the 
Republic  lives,  because  the  Puritan  principle  is  the 
Republic's  very  breath  of  life. 

Puritanism  is  only  another  name  for  citizenship.  The 
Puritan  is  the  first  citizen  of  history.  He  was  inspired 
to  build  free  institutions — to  tear  down  rotten  forms  of 
civil  abuses.  He  had  the  instinct  of  government;  his 
revolutions  were  more  orderly  than  the  conditions  he 
attacked.  Men  have  believed  that  he  set  sail  into  the 
inky  horizon  because  of  the  fanatical  fierceness  of  his 
desire  for  freedom  of  faith.  I  choose  to  believe  that  our 
forefathers  obeyed  a  divine  impulse  to  found  the  ever- 
lasting commouAvealth  of  liberty.  Freedom  of  faith 
they  had  in   Holland ;    but  thev  dreamed  of  an  ideal 
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state — and  the  Mayflower  bloomed  on  wintry  seas.  It 
requires  more  than  religion  to  found  civil  institutions. 
It  requires  ideals  of  civil  conduct — ideals  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. And  these  are  the  Pdritan's  legacy  to  the 
world.  He  forgot  the  divine  right  of  kings  ;  he  never 
forgot  the  divine  right  of  citizenship.  He  ceased  to 
assert  the  sovereignty  of  royalty ;  he  never  ceased  to 
assert  the  sovereignty  of  public  duty.  The  Puritan  was 
Thought  in  action ;  he  was  Honesty  with  Sword  in 
hand ;  he  was  Liberty  on  the  charge,  officered  by  Law ; 
he  was  Citizenship  personified  and  crowned. 

Men  have  painted  his  picture  as  a  disturber  of  exist- 
ing order — as  a  perpetual  protester.  But  he  protested 
only  against  public  wrong — h6  disturbed  only  evil  con- 
ditions;  and  the  sight  of  either  was,  to  the  Puritan,  a 
command  of  God  to  denounce  it  and  destroy  it,  even  if 
he  destroyed  himself.  It  was  a  part  of  his  religion  that 
each  of  us  is  commissioned  from  on  high  to  think  on 
every  public  question  until  our  thought  crystalizes  into 
conviction,  our  conviction  into  execution.  Silence  in 
the  face  of  public  wrong  was,  to  the  Puritan,  infamous; 
and  folded  hands,  when  abuses  flourished,  was,  to  him, 
a  kind  of  blasphemy.  Place  purchased  by  acquiescence 
in  the  wrongs  of  power,  prosperity  procured  by  making 
peace  with  public  sin,  was  worse  to  him,  in  reality  and 
repute,  than  poverty  or  prison  cell  or  death.  He  would 
not  truckle,  even  to  a  king.  He  owned  no  earthly 
master  but  the  commonweal.  He  was  a  superb  politi- 
tion,  because  his  ideals  of  citizenship  required  it;  but 
he  used  his  power  to  place  in  office  only  ability,  integrity 
and  courage,  because,  to  him,  the  conduct  of  the  state 
is  a  trust  divine. 
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Our  forefathers  believed  in  something.  Their  lives 
were  not  interrogation  points.  They  had  ideals — those 
landmarks  of  progress.  They  denied  the  adage  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  announced,  instead, 
the  proverb  that  nothing  is  success  which  is  not  right. 
They  had  unfaltering  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  the 
truth,  and  they  knew  enough  to  know  that  one  man 
speaking  truth  to-day,  with  all  the  multitudes  and  all 
the  powers  of  earth  opposing  him,  will  be,  to-morrow,  a 
majority.  Without  that  belief,  faith  in  free  institutions 
is  impossible  and  absurd. 

And  so  the  Puritan  never  asked,  "Will  I  be  on  the 
winning  side?"  He  only  asked,  "  What  is  my  duty  as 
a  citizen  and  a  man?"  He  loathed  the  vulgar  power  of 
wealth,  and  riches  gave  no  advantage,  purchased  no 
immunity,  in  his  scheme  of  citizenship.  He  could  not 
be  bought.  He  could  not  be  intimidated.  He  could 
not  be  silenced.  He  was  sufficiently  inspired  to  know 
that  if  he  spoke  right  on  and  acted  right  on,  the  sordid 
Avorld  at  last  would  listen,  and  listening,  be  reclaimed. 
The  defiance  of  Garrison,  "  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth, 
as  uncompromising  as  justice.  I  am  in  earnest.  I  will 
not  equivocate.  I  will  not  excuse.  I  will  not  retreat  a 
a  single  inch;  and  I  will  be  heard,"  was  the  voice  of 
our  forefathers  speaking  again  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Wealth,  power,  society,  dragged  Garrison  through  the 
streets ;  but  he  saved  them  from  themselves  at  last,  and 
to-day,  their  children  liave  built  Garrison  a  monument 
before  their  very  doors,  and  future  generations  will 
linger  lovingly  around  his  tomb. 

They  tell  us  of  the  Puritan's  faults.  But  Avhat  answer 
are  his  defects,  which  were  personal  and  passing,  to  his 
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mighty  performance  of  his  mighty  mission.  We  say  he 
founded  free  institutions ;  we  are  answered  tliat  his 
singing  was  nasal.  We  say  he  established  the  proposition 
of  religious  liberty ;  we  are  told  his  manners  were 
austere.  We  declare  that  he  is  the  father  of  modern 
citizenship  ;  the  reply  is  that  his  hair  was  short  and  his 
aspect  sombre.  And  yet  those  very  defects  have  them- 
selves triumphed,  even  like  his  principles,  and,  to-day, 
are  the  fashion  of  the  world.  Men's  manners  are  direct 
and  frank  to-day — it  is  the  Puritan  in  social  contact. 
Short  hair,  .plain  dress,  sincere  speech,  practical  mind — 
even  the  defects  you  criticise  you  have  yourselves 
adopted.  Think  of  gentlemen  with  curled  hair  and 
perfumed  length  of  locks,  silken  breeches  to  the  knees, 
gartered  hose,  scarlet  coat,  plumed  hat  and  cumbrous 
courtesy,  walking  down  your  streets  to-day ;  think  of 
that  impossible  spectacle  and  know  how  thoroughly 
even  the  Puritan  modes  have  conquered  your  world  of 
fashion.  Every  counting  room  is  a  testimonial  to 
Puritan  methods;  every  tailor  shop  a  tribute  to  Puritan 
taste.  But  he  burned  the  witches  say  3^ou  ?  I  den}^  it. 
It  was  the  Englishman  and  the  Age  that  lit  those  fires 
— not  the  Puritan.  The  Puritans  of  the  Netherlands 
were  clean  of  that  crime ;  while  in  England  the  wisest 
held  that  shameful  belief;  Shakespere,  Bacon,  Addison, 
Hale — none  of  them  Puritans.  Perish  the  old  lie  that 
throws  upon  Puritanism  the  shadow  of  faggot  and 
stake ;  shine  on  forever  the  truth  that  reveals  in  Pur- 
itanism the  noblest  civil  principle  of  human  history. 

The  Puritan  was  a  constructive  iconoclast,  a  practical 
dreamer,  a  realist  of  idealism.  Order  was  to  him  as 
necessary  as  honesty;  law  as  essential  as  liberty;  govern- 
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ment  as  important  as  resistence  to  wrong.  His  revolu- 
tions stopped  with  the  destruction  of  their  causes;  they 
never  swept  in  passion  past  the  point  of  justice. 
Puritanism  knows  no  St.  Bartholomew,  no  Terror,  no 
Commune.  Instead  of  a  Robespierre  it  produced  a 
Cromwell;  instead  of  a  Rousseau,  a  Milton;  instead  of 
a  Danton  and  a  Marat,  a  Hampden  and  a  Pymn  It 
beheaded  a  king?  Yes,  but  ere  the  axe  fell  it  gave 
England  the  greatest  government  she  had  ever  known. 
Puritanism  was  no  madness  of  fanaticism;  it  was  the 
sternness  of  truth,  the  conservatism  of  common  sense. 
It  loved  the  Watt  Tylers  and  Jack  Cades  as  little  as  it 
loved  royal  vice  and  golden  shame.  Public  infamy 
could  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Puritanism  and 
live;  riot,  even  against  wrong,  dared  not  show  its  head 
where  ruled  the  Puritan's  orderly  hand.  In  short, 
Puritanism  is  the  religion  of  citizenship. 

And  what  the  United  States  needs  to-day  is  the 
renaissance  of  the  Puritan  principle.  I  say  this  gladly; 
I,  a  descendent  of  the  Cavaliers,  a  son  of  Virginia, 
proud  of  that  mother  of  our  nationality,  proud  of  her 
Washington,  proud  of  her  Marshall.  The  Cavaliers 
have  their  mission,  but  what  we  need  to-day  is  Puritan 
citizenship.  There  are  wrongs  to  right,  excesses  to 
resist,  frivolities  to  dispel.  The  intense  materialism  of 
the  times  is  palsying  manhood,  poisoning  justice, 
driving  faith  from  its  throne.  Our  civilization  suffers 
from  the  curse  of  Mammon,  and  we  witness  epicureanism 
in  private  conduct,  corruption  in  public  morals,  dissolv- 
ing beliefs  in  religion.  It  is  the  age  of  the  reign  and  the 
worship  of  material  success.  Thrift  is  deposing  duty 
from   the   throne  of  motive.      We  measure  careers  by 
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dollars.  We  measure  political  questions  by  our  pocket- 
books.  We  are  losing  sight  of  the  eternal ;  our  ideals 
are  reduced  to  clay.  We  are  nearing  the  time  which 
Phillips  foresaw.  And  as  the  Puritan  principle  saved 
the  English  people  two  centuries  ago,  the  Puritan 
principle  must  and  the  Puritan  principle  will  save  the 
American  people  to-day. 

Our  forefathers  hoped  to  plant  a  society  whose  purity 
would  make  it  immortal.  They  set  their  ideals  among 
the  stars.  They  believed  that  citizenship  is  the  highest 
product  of  human  life.  Upon  that  exalted  belief  they 
built  their  institutions  and  they  wrought  as  well  as 
human  foresight  can  or  may. 

But  natural  processes  have  worked  counter  to  their 
plans.  The  continent  was  new.  Man's  first  business 
was  to  build,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  garner  and  to  preserve. 
Material  necessities  were  imperative ;  and  from  material 
necessities  we  passed  into  material  comforts,  from 
material  comforts  to  material  luxuries,  from  material 
luxuries  to  material  ideas.  It  is  evolution ;  it  is  natural ; 
but  it  is  fatal — fatal,  unless  the  only  spirit  that  has 
the  power  changes  all  into  a  blessing — the  spirit  of 
Puritanism  inspiring  the  American  heart  to  nobler 
ideals  and  braver  action. 

I  say  our  present  condition  is  a  natural  evolution. 
Our  first  task  was  the  production  of  wealth  ;  it  has 
developed  into  the  sovereignty  of  wealth.  There  are 
abuses  of  combined  and  consolidated  capital  which 
usurp  the  functions  of  government,  levy  tribute  on 
every  citizen  in  the  land,  reduce  individual  manhood  to 
parts  of  a  machine — forms  of  financial  confederation 
which  pervert  supply  and  demand  and  compel  the  nat- 
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ural  laws  of  trade  to  rob  and  pilfer  for  their  benefit. 
There  is  a  growing  form  of  gilded  ambition  which  seeks 
the  supreme  seats  of  statesmanship  ;  and  the  influences 
which  accompany  these  phenomena  are  diseasing  the 
very  heart  of  citizenship. 

These  conditions  have  set  in  motion  a  reaction  as 
dangerous  as  the  original  wrongs — a  reaction  which 
has  behind  it  an  unreasoning  discontent,  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  the  sceptre  has  passed  from  the  people  to  the 
lords  of  riches.  This  reaction  has  already  placed  revo- 
lutionary representatives,  here  and  there,  in  places  of 
power.  Its  apostles  already  propose  experiments  with 
destruction,  already  question  the  laws  of  Nature,  already 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  commandments  of  Sinai. 

The  Republic  stands  in  equal  danger  from  the  abuses 
themselves  and  from  their  reaction.  Cause  and  effect 
alike  threaten  this  last  experiment  of  freedom.  Either 
will  finally  be  fatal;  both  will  be  fatal  soon,  unless  the 
land  learns  once  again  the  lesson  of  ''Forefathers' 
Day" — unless  the  Puritan  principle,  with  its  courage, 
its  honesty,  its  sanity  and  its  sense,  revives  American 
citizenship  once  more  and  makes  the  double  conquest 
over  greed  and  discontent.  The  only  hope  of  the 
American  Republic  is  that  in  the  American  heart  still 
lives  the  forefathers'  spirit,  which,  aroused,  will,  at  any 
cost,  correct  the  evils  of  capital,  destroy  the  lottery  of 
public  office,  overcome  the  habit  of  acquiescence  in  suc- 
cessful political  villainy,  and  at  the  same  time  will  die,  if 
need  be,  fighting  the  insanity  of  reactionary  extremes,  the 
doctrines  of  dissolution,  the  tenets  of  madness,  fighting 
the  Camille  Desmoulains  of  the  American  Republic,  fight- 
ing riot  and  disorder  and  arson,  fighting  that  old  section- 
alism, which,  revived,  will  be  the  death  of  the  Nation. 
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We  need  an  awakening  of  national  character.  We 
need,  in  statesmanship,  the  high  seriousness  of  a  Sum- 
ner, the  large  abilit}^  of  a  Hanailton,  the  unbending 
uprightness  of  an  Adams.  We  need  public  men  who 
believe  in  something — men  whom  Burke  described  as 
pillars  in  the  temple  of  state,  not  weathervanes  upon  its 
dome.  We  need  a  national  habit  of  faith.  We  need 
even  an  exaltation  of  taste.  We  need  the  old  ideals. 
The  Trivial  did  not  lay  the  foundations  of  this  Republic. 
The  Accommodating  and  Complacent  never  smote  from 
Humanity's  wrists  the  shackles  of  old  abuses.  The 
optimist  of  the  present  never  wore  upon  his  brow  the 
future's  golden  light.  The  pessimist  of  the  future  never 
sped  the  darkened  world  onward  toward  the  dawn. 
Only  men  invincible  in  their  faith — men  who  believed 
that  all  must  finally  fail  which  is  not  right,  men  who 
believe  themselves  the  agents  of  the  eternal  principles 
and  powers,  and  therefore  men  who  counted  unpopular- 
ity, financial  failure,  even  death  itself,  as  nothing  in 
the  performance  of  their  high  agency — only  these  have 
sweetened  the  waters  of  human  life,  only  these  have 
plucked  thorned  and  poisoned  wrongs  from  the  pathway 
of  mankind,  only  these  have  builded  lasting  govern- 
ments on  the  foundations  of  permanent  liberty — and 
only  such  as  these  can  preserve  what  they  achieved. 
Such  were  our  forefathers.  Come  back  to  us,  their 
children.  Oh,  Puritan  spirit  of  citizenship  !  Come  back 
that  we  may  keep  what  they  bequeathed  ! 

"Oh,  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again, 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power!  " 

And  return  it  will.  And  when  it  does  it  will  meet 
the  evils  of  the  Republic  with  the  same  clear  eye,  strong 
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hand  and  conscience  just  as  it  met  the  evils  of  a 
kingdom.  It  will  shackle  the  pilfering  hands  of  legal- 
ized greed  with  simple  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  rebuke  the  ravings  of  reaction  with  common  hon- 
esty and  common  sense.  It  will,  with  impartial  lash, 
whip  both  corrupt  and  gilded  mediocrity  and  ignorant 
and  dishonest  ruffianism  together  from  the  council 
chambers  of  the  Nation.  As  sane  as  it  is  just,  as  just 
as  it  is  brave,  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  will  be  the  saving 
power  from  the  stupidity  and  the  madness  of  both 
extremes. 

Our  forefathers !  It  does  not  seem  that  they  are 
gone — so  potently  their  principles  speak  to  us  and  to 
our  times.  Yet  centuries  have  passed.  The  echoes  of 
their  solemn  psalms  have  long  since  died  awa3^  Only 
on  the  oceans  of  memory  the  Mayflower  floats  to-day. 
Miles  Standish's  warfare  is  but  a  syllable  now  in  the 
long  story  of  the  eternal  past,  and  over  sweet  Priscilla's 
grave  the  flowers  for  generations  have  been  blooming. 
Yet  more  than  any  characters  of  history  the  men  and 
women  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years  ago  to-day  still  live  and  act  and 
shape  the  destiny  of  the  race.  Their  challenge  to  Fate 
in  the  name  of  their  faith,  their  partnership  with  ocean, 
wilderness  and  storm,  their  sacrifices,  their  battles,  their 
agony,  their  death,  were  not  in  vain,  for  deep  in  the 
heart  of  American  citizenship  the  Puritan  principle  still 
prevails.  My  Cavalier  ancestors  are  brave  pictures  on 
history's  canvas — pictures  of  courage  and  gayety,  of 
manners  and  grace  and  life's  delights — pictures  full  of 
color  and  music  and  joy  and  lo3^alty  and  adventurous 
valor.     And  the  Cavaliers  have  given  us  great  names. 
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They  have  given  us  Washington  and  Marshall  and  Madi- 
son, and  Hamilton,  I  think,  is  more  Cavalier  than  Pur- 
itan. They  have  given  us  the 'great  constructors  of 
Federal  Nationality.  Yet,  as  a  class,  the  tale  of  the  Cav- 
aliers is  told ;  but  the  Puritans  are  a  living,  virile  force 
to-day.  The  Puritan  principle  is,  this  moment,  tha 
vital  and  the  saving  element  in  our  free  citizenship. 
And,  while  it  lives,  no  circumstance,  condition  or 
development  shall  shake  my  faith  in  this  last  trial  of 
free  government. 

You  who  have  sometimes  looked  despairingly  upon 
the  Republic's  future,  lift  the  eyes  of  your  faith  above 
the  murky  horizon  and  you  will  see  the  star  of  the 
Republic's  destiny  shining  clear  and  steady  above  the 
clouds.  The  Republic  will  endure  because  it  ought  to 
endure.  It  ought  to  endure  because  the  people  ought 
to  govern  themselves.  The  people  can  govern  them- 
selves because  the  Puritan  principle  still  lives. 

We  look  upon  the  present  and  see  arrogant  abuses, 
aggressive  wrongs,  corrupting  influences,  and  we 
despair.  We  look  upon  the  present  and  see  Old  Revo- 
lution lift  his  gory  locks,  counselling  robbery,  inspiring 
the  resistance  of  the  torch,  unchaining  the  furies  of  riot 
and  destruction,  and  we  despair.  But  we  look  upon 
the  morrow  and  see,  smiting  both,  destroying  both  with 
the  sword  of  citizenship,  the  Puritan  principle,  thank 
God  !  —  the  Puritan  principle,  sane  and  pure  and  strong 
and  brave,  the  savior  once  again  of  free  institutions  and 
human  liberty. 

Therefore  I  propose  the  sentiment,  "  The  Day  of  Our 
Forefathers,  the  Sabbath  of  Citizenship."  Salute  it  in 
the  name  of  the  sacred  past,  where  the  Puritan  heroes 
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wronght  for  us  the  blessings  of  to-day  !  Welcome  it  in 
the  name  of  the  present,  Avhich  calls  up  again  the  Pur- 
itan spirit  in  all  our  hearts  for  the  saving  of  the  Nation! 
And  for  it  lift  the  golden  gates  of  dawn  that  the  Puritan 
principle  may  enter  there  and  bless  and  glorify  the 
world's  to-morrow. 


The  President  said: 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  close  of  the 
war  for  independence,  this  country  by  purchase  came 
into  possession  of  what  now  constitutes  a  number  of  our 
States  including  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Probably  no  country  or  section  of  a  country  was  ever 
so  quickly  settled,  or  settled  by  a  more  sturdy,  honest 
and  capable  people  than  was  this  State  of  Iowa.  One 
of  our  distinguished  guests  was  born  in  that  State.  He 
has  seen  the  State  grow  from  a  territory,  sparsely  settled, 
to  a  State  densely  populated.  He  has  witnessed  the 
great  growth  of  its  towns,  villages  and  cities,  and  he  has 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  State.  The  people  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  and  great 
abilities  of  him  who  is  with  us  tonight. 

Last  summer  during  the  session  of  the  National 
Republican  Convention  in  our  city,  he  made  the  speech 
nominating  Iowa's  favorite  son  for  the  high  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  you  who 
heard  him  then  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  again,  and 
those  of  you  who  did  not,  I  know  will  be  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  hear  him.  The  second  regular  toast, 
"  Great  Men  Grow  Greater  by  the  Lapse  of  Time,"  will 
be  responded  to  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Baldwin,  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  whom  I  now  have  the  honor  to  introduce. 
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RESPONSE  OF  HON.  JOHN  N.  BALDWIN. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  kept  alive  in  song  and 
story,  are  now  the  folk  lore  of  the  nation. 

After  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Elizabeth  had 
settled  and  established  the  Protestant  faith  throughout 
the  realm,  a  little  band  of  Dissenters,  Nonconformists — 
pioneers  in  the  world  of  thought,  pilgrims  in  the  world 
of  land  and  sea — left  England  and  succeeded  after  a 
series  of  delays  and  misfortunes  in  reaching  the  New 
World,  where  they  sought  and  found  freedom  in  their 
worship. 

Early  in  their  history  appear  the  inborn  qualities 
which  have  always  made  them  eminent  among  men. 
The  schoraly  Bradford  says  of  them  concerning  their 
life  at  Leyden  :  ''But  being  now  here  pitchet  they  fell 
to  such  trads  &  imployments  as  they  best  could ; 
valewing  peace  &  their  spirituall  comforte  above  any 
other  riches,  whatsoever.  *  *  *  * 

The  Dutch  (either  bakers  or  others)  Avould  trust  them 
in  any  reasonable  matter  when  yey  wanted  money. 
Because  they  had  found  by  experience  how  carfull  they 
Avere  to  keep  their  word,  and  saw  them  so  painfull  & 
diligent  in  their  callings  ;  yea,  they  would  strive  to  gett 
their  custome,  and  to  imploy  them  above  others,  in 
their  worke,  for  their  honestie  &  diligence.  Againe;  ye 
magistrats  of  ye  citie,  about  ye  time  of  their  coming 
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gave  this  commendable  testimony  of  them.  These 
English,  said  they,  have  lived  amongst  us  now  this  12 
3^ears,  and  yet  we  never  had  any  sute  or  accusation 
came  against  any  of  them." 

Industry,  Law,  Religion;  each  element  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  other,  so  deeply  imbedded  in  their 
strong,  simple  natures,  have  always  continued  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  the  New  England  people.  These  great 
constructive  forces  have  everywhere  kept  step  with  their 
advance  and  written  the  story  of  their  pilgrimage. 
Industry  with  its  strength.  Law  with  its  liberty. 
Religion  with  its  ideals,  the  great  triumvirate  of  power 
has  ruled  them  well,  has  made  them  the. founders  of 
commonwealths,  the  mighty  captains  of  commerce  and 
manufacture,  the  builders  and  preservers  of  a  nation, 
the  liberators  of  slaves,  the  creators  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Through  long  years,  melancholy  in  their  lonesomeness, 
weary  in  their  monotony,  heavy  with  their  unremitting 
toil,  thrilling  in  their  danger,  they  cherished  a  new  idea. 
An  idea  whose  first  glimmer  flickered  Avith  the  lamp 
that  lighted  the  secret  meetings  of  Robinson's  little 
congregation  in  the  English  helmet  of  Scrooby ;  whose 
light  was  fostered  through  failure  and  defeat  till  it  was 
carried  successfully  out  of  the  Old  World  atmosphere, 
reeking  with  tyrannical  oppression,  vitiated  with  cruel 
persecution,  into  the  invigoration  and  purity  of  a  New 
World  of  opportunity.  Storms  blew  fierce  and  cold,  the 
war  cry  of  the  savage  resounded  in  the  Avilderness,  the 
corn  ran  almost  out,  and  the  hidden  graves  on  the 
hillside  multiplied,  but,  like  the  sacred  Roman  altar 
fire,  the  precious  light  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  kept 
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ever  burning.  Flickering  low  at  times,  dimmed  by  blind 
fanaticism  and  ignorant  intolerance,  as  time  wore  on  it 
grew  brighter  and  stronger  until  it  caught  amid  the 
smoking  embers  of  rights  disregarded  and  wrongs 
inflicted  and  blazed  up  and  ran,  like  wild  fire,  riot 
throughout  the  land,  belching  forth  from  the  cannon 
on  Bunker  Hill,  blazing  out  from  the  levelled  muskets 
on  Lexington's  green,  lighting  up  the  gloom  of  Valley 
Forge,  burning  on  the  Carolinian  hills,  and  finally 
bursting  out  into  the  light  of  the  perfect  day  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  throughout  all  the  New  World  land. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  Englishmen  found  great 
families,  Americans  seek  to  found  great  hospitals  and 
colleges  and  libraries.  This  is  characteristic  of  New 
England's  people  even  more  than  of  an}^  other  dwellers 
in  this  land  of  public  schools.  To-day  they  have  cut 
across  the  face  of  their  great  Public  Library  at  Boston 
the  beautiful  truth  that  the  safety  of  the  State  lies  in 
the  intelligence  of  its  people.  Amid  rumors  of  war, 
threatened  with  dissentions  at  home  and  abroad,  Avith 
difficulties  arising  with  the  home  government,  in  1636, 
less  than  six  years  after  its  establishment,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  an  amount  equal 
to  an  entire  year's  tax  of  the  colony  towards  founding  a 
college,  and  two  years  later  John  Harvard  left  his 
library  and  his  name  to  the  new  institution  of  learning. 

Their  lives  may  seem  to  have  been  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  theological  superstition,  stirred  with  strange 
fears  and  unreasoning  awe,  yet  they  had  at  the  heart  of 
their  religion  the  vital  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual  soul,  a  principle  as 
profound  as  life  itself,  as  enduring  as  the  elements  of 
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the  eternal  stars.  Although  we  rejoice  in  a  more  liberal 
and  more  intelligent  theology  and  see  clearer  and  farther 
into  the  great  mistery  of  life  than  they,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  in  depth  of  feeling,  strength  of  conviction  and 
intense  and  self-denying  effort,  we  do  not  fall  behind 
these  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

On  a  similar  occasion  to  this,  on  the  22nd  day  of 
December,  1843,  Daniel  Webster  said  :  *'  I  do  not  know 
whose  imagination  is  fertile  enough,  I  do  not  know 
whose  conjectures,  I  may  almost  say,  are  wild  enough  to 
tell  what  may  be  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population 
m  the  United  States  in  half  a  century  to  come." 

This  half  century  has  come  and  gone.  Then  we  had 
seventeen  to  twenty  millions  of  people,  now  seventy 
millions,  and  increasing  two  millions  annually.  Now 
we  have  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  miles  of 
railroads ;  three  billion  dollars  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures,  with  a  value  of  the  product  of  five  billion 
dollars,  employing  three  million  wage  earners  and  pay- 
ing them  annually  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars ;  four 
and  a  half  million  farms,  valued  at  thirteen  billion  dol- 
lars; flocks,  herds  and  droves,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  millions  and  valued  at  one  billion 
dollars ;  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  gold  and  silver 
produced  annually;  fleeces,  cereals,  iron,  coal,  fabrics, 
and  all  material  things  that  man  needs  or  desires,  pro- 
duced and  raised  in  like  proportion,  until  to-day  our 
national  wealth  is  conservatively  estimated  at  seventy- 
five  billion  dollars. 

In  the  same  speech  Webster  also  said:  ''There  is 
nothing  to  check  them  till  they  touch  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  then  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to  water 
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that  that's  a  facility  and  no  obstruction."  This 
prophecy  has  been  more  than  fulfilled,  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  have  reached  the  Pacific  shores, 
gone  on  and  taken  Alaska. 

Wondrous  has  been  the  upbuilding  of  this  mighty 
Nation.  From  the  corner  stone  on  the  shore  of  Pl^^m- 
outh  Harbor,  rising  province  by  province,  grant  on 
grant,  purchase  with  purchase,  territory  and  territory, 
state  after  state,  until  to-day,  bounded  by  the  great 
oceans,  flanked  by  the  inland  seas,  walled  and  but- 
tressed by  mountain  ranges,  with  rivers  rising  'midst 
the  glacier  snows  of  the  North,  to  flow  still  in  our  own 
domain  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  a  tropical  South, 
with  prairies  as  vast  and  level  as  the  summer's  sea, 
with  parks  so  grand  that  seem  as  though  nature,  in  the 
wealth  of  all  her  marvelous  powers,  had  sought  to  make 
a  wonderland,  with  fields  rife  with  grain,  with  mines 
rich  with  ore — all  so  grand  and  varied  that  not  within 
the  ken  of  man  is  there  a  land  more  beautiful  or  one 
that  rewards  more  bountifully  the  honest  toil  of  the 
brawny  arm  of  yeomanry — this  Union  of  Republics 
towers  to-day  supreme  in  its  strength,  impregnable  to 
foreign  foe,  the  peace-loving  monarch  of  a  warring 
world. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  have  passed,  and 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era.  The  epoch  of  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  New  World  has  about  closed,  the  epoch  of 
its  social  development  is  at  hand. 

John  Fiske  writes  in  "The  Beginnings  of  New  Eng- 
land:" "Nor  without  unremitting  watchfulness  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  day  of  peril  is  j^et  past.     From 
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kings,  indeed,  we  have  no  more  to  fear;  they  have 
come  to  be  as  spooks  and  bogies  of  the  nursery.  But 
the  gravest  dangers  are  those  which  present  themselves 
in  new  forms,  against  which  people's  minds  have  not 
yet  been  fortified  with  traditional  sentiments  and 
phrases.  The  inherited  predatory  tendency  of  men  to 
seize  upon  the  fruits  of  other  people's  labor  is  still  very 
strong,  and,  while  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
king,  we  may  yet  have  trouble  enough  from  commercial 
monopolies  and  favored  industries  marching  to  the  polls 
their  hordes  of  bribed  retainers." 

The  dangers  which  seem  to  me  to  threaten  to-day  are 
not  alone  those  from  commercial  monopolies  and  favored 
industries,  but  also  from  that  element  of  society  which, 
through  different  causes,  has  become  discontented  with 
the  established  order  of  things,  commercial,  social  and 
political.  The  perils  which  confront  us  arise  not  so 
much  from  the  power  of  wealth  as  from  the  discontent 
of  poverty.  I  instance  the  belligerent  attitude  of  West- 
ern lawmakers  towards  railroad  corporations ;  the  con- 
fiscation of  investments — a  matter  of  no  surprise  at  this 
time,  when  a  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  one 
state  openly  declares  that  the  rights  of  the  man  who 
uses  the  land  are  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  one 
who  owns  it,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  Appellate 
Court  of  another  state  boldly  asserts  that  '"aggregated 
capital  in  a  few  seaboard  states,  monopolies,  trusts, 
corporations  and  manufacturers,  for  years  sustained  by 
Federal  law,  by  the  improper  use  of  money  and  the 
coercion  of  labor  have  again  triumphed.  All  agricul- 
tural and  productive  industries  are  stricken  down,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  natural  area  lies  bound  and  throt- 
tled." 
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Witness  also  the  reckless  celerity  of  employes  in 
eastern  manufacturing  centers  to  Strike  at  any  cost  to 
the  employer ;  the  guerilla-like  warfare  waged  by  trades 
unions  against  investors  in  commercial  enterprises  ;  the 
attempted  repudiation  of  half  of  ever}'  debt  owed  in  the 
United  States;  and,  above  all,  the  concerted  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  bulwark  of  our  government  by  directing 
a  blow  at  the  greatest  and  purest  tribunal  of  justice  in 
the  world,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Verily,  "the  inherited  predatory  tendency  of  men  is 
still  very  strong." 

These  are  not  unimportant  events  of  a  day,  assults  of 
error  which  •  once  beaten  back  will  not  return  again. 
The  student  of  political  affairs  sees  only  too  clearly  that 
they  are  but  straws  which  show  the  current  of  discontent 
agitating  the  masses. 

The  poor  have  wrongs,  and  blindly  they  seek  to  right 
them.  We  know  full  well  of  the  great  inequalities 
which  exist.  In  one  city  alone  there  are  twelve  hundred 
millionaires,  and  at  their  ver}^  doors,  thousands  who 
want  for  bread  and  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  adequate 
living  wage.  Often  the  residence  of  one  man  occupies 
a  whole  block,  while  a  mile  away  thousands  are  crowded 
into  tenements.  One  man  owns  a  hundred  million 
dollars,  several  palaces,  and  a  private  steamship  to  sail 
between  them.  Recently  one  winter's  day  a  poor,  tired, 
half  sick  mother,  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  walked  two 
miles  through  the  cruel  cold  of  the  city's  streets  to  the 
mission  house  to  earn  a  few  pennies  to  buy  bread. 

These  things  seem  too  wrong  to  be.  Real  and  earnest, 
indeed,  is  life  with  such  things  staring  us  in  the  face. 
But  what  of  the  remedy?     True  reform  builds  upward  ; 
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it  creates,  not  merely  destroys.  The  way  to  benefit  the 
masses  is  by  wise  and  corrective  legislation  aimed  at 
particular  abuses  of  the  power  of  capital ;  not  by  a 
blind  onslaught  against  the  rich.  My  dim  sight  cannot 
see  far  into  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  of  the 
right  distribution  of  wealth,  but  I  hold  that  the  believers 
in  the  state  ownership  of  land  are  dangerous  zealots, 
and  beneath  every  socialist's  cloak  I  see  a  dagger  for 
liberty  as  deadly  as  the  bomb  of  the  lurking  anarchist. 
I  see  onl}^  the  old,  hard,  slow  way  over  which  humanity 
has  come.  Leadership  of  the  strong,  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  all,  opportunity  to  great  ability 
to  wield  the  power  of  great  wealth.  The  dead  level  of 
socialistic  communism  may  he  safe  for  the  weak  hearted, 
but  it  is  the  death  of  ambition.  Ambition  is  the  spring 
of  enterprise,  and  enterprise  the  leading  spirit  of  pro- 
gress. Humanity  climbs  the  steeps  of  life  as  Alpine 
climbers  the  heights  of  the  Matterhorn.  First,  the  keen 
of  sight,  strong  of  limb  and  sure  of  foot,  then  further 
down  the  rope  those  of  lesser  power.  So  it  always  has 
been,  so  I  believe  it  always  will  be.  The  shrewd, 
calculating,  far-seeing  capitalist  must  alwaj^s  make  the 
preliminar}'  survey  and  locate  the  lines  of  every  great 
enterprise  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  it  must  be  his  venture, 
his  interest  then  the  less  skilled  labor  follows  on  and 
competes  for  the  rew^ards.  But  unless  he  is  protected 
by  law,  unless  he  is  guaranteed  the  good  faith  of  every 
obligation  incurred,  every  promise  made,  the  arm  of 
enterprise  is  paralyzed,  the  power  of  progress  in 
abeyance. 

Every  great  and  permanent  reform  must  be  one  of 
justice.     It  must  have  regard  for  the  rights  of  capital 
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as  well  as  of  labor  ;  it  must  protect  corporations  as  well 
as  individuals;  it  should  have  the  approval  of  the  wisest, 
ablest  lovers  of  justice  as  well  as  of  the  humblest  wielders 
of  the  mighty  ballot.  For  mark  you,  the  laAV  that  has 
not  justice  for  the  last  dollar  of  the  millionaire  will  have 
no  protection  for  the  invested  orphan's  pence  or  widow's 
mite.  The  law  that  denies  its  justice  to  accumulated 
capital  or  unwisely  hinders  corporate  powers,  no  longer 
deserves  the  name  of  law  to  hide  the  villainy  of  anarchy. 

Though  evil  rumor  be  rife  throughout  ,the  land  and 
dark  forebodings  are  spreading  through  every  state ; 
though  poverty  and  want  prowl  over  the  country ; 
though  the  demagogue's  cry  arouses  the  passions  of  the 
people  ;  though  the  multitudes  in  the  cities  are  alkired 
by  the  promises  of  those  who  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams  of  easily  acquired  universal  wealth ;  though 
migrations  of  foreign  people,  bring  with  them  different 
social  and  political  thought  from  that  which  has  been 
inherited  from  New  England's  statesmen,  I  believe  their 
work  will  endure.  I  fear  no  great  wrong  Avhile  the  New 
England  spirit  lives  and  rules  in  the  council  chambers 
of  the  nation.  We  remember  the  honest}^  of  those  who 
would  not  steal  a  bag  of  corn  from  a  hostile  Indian's 
wigwam,  whose  respect  for  law  Avas  such  that  they 
formed  a  constitution  before  they  took  possession  of  the 
land,  and  who  knew  nothing  so  precious  as  the 
preservation  of  their  personal  honor. 

Curfew  rings  in  Plymouth  tonight  as  it  rang  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  rings  out  a  warning 
against  demagogues  who  infest  the  land ;  against  the 
damning  blight  of  disunion  ;  against  the  robber's  reason, 
which  would  take  rough  handed  that  which  belongs  to 
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another  ;  against  the  socialist's  crime,  who  would  in  the 
name  of  crude  equality  destroy  the  precious  heritage  of 
personal  liberty,  which  has  come  down  to  us  through 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  long  years  of  struggle  and 
strife,  bloodshed  and  sorrow,  sacrifice  and  suffering. 
Should,  however,  there  come  a  time  when  class  arrays 
itself  against  class,  and  discontent  arouses  the  masses 
to  acts  of  anarchy,  if  there  be  any  power  that  makes  for 
weal  or  woe  in  the  lives  of  men ,  I  pray  as  the  Scottish 
clans  gathered  "while  the  firey  cross  glanced  like  a 
meteor  around,"  so  may  the  descendents  of  Puritan 
and  Pilgrim,  from  field  and  forest,  from  mountain  and 
prairie  land,  answer  to  the  clarion  bugle  call  of  Free- 
dom's champions  and  go  forth  with  fire  and  sword 
against  those  who  would  destroy  in  some  fell  hour  that 
precious  heritage  of  liberty  of  conscience,  libert}^  of 
speech,  liberty  of  labor,  for  which  all  the  past  has  worked 
and  lived;  for  which  the  sterling  sons  of  New  England's 
rocky  hills  have  ever  been  eager  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  rout,  it  is  eas}^  to  go  with  the 
rabble,  but  if  we  are  to  move  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  we 
glorify  tonight,  we  would  rather  walk  weary  and  alone, 
with  bruised  and  bleeding  feet,  along  the  stone-strewn 
path  of  right,  than  march  with  triumphant  hosts  along 
the  broad  highways  of  error.  In  the  verse  of  one  whose 
words  but  hint  the  beauty  of  his  life  : 

"  Great  men  grow  greater  b}^  the  lapse  of  time, 
We  know  those  least  whom  we  have  seen  the  latest ; 

And  they,  'mongst  those  whose  names  have  grown  sublime, 
Who  worked  for  Human  Liberty  are  greatest." 
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The  President  said  : 

Nature  in  creating  and  locating  the  mountains,  rivers 
and  lakes  rendered  great  assistance  in  enabling  state 
boundary  lines  to  be  decisive  and  to  be  seen  plainly, 
but  I  think  one  change  should  have  been  made, — Lake 
Champlain  should  have  been  put  a  little  farther  west. 
Had  it  been  so,  New  England  could  have  claimed  many 
a  great  man,  and  among  them  my  friend  and  our  guest 
tonight.  I  believe  the  sons  of  New  York  claim  that 
their  ancestors  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
New  Englander  and  many  they  did  not,  and  who  shall 
say  they  are  not  entitled  to  that  belief? 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  for  some  years, 
and  has  been  striving  hard  to  obtain  a  good  share  of 
the  best  of  the  things  the  great  State  of  Illinois  has  in 
its  possession.  If  you  knew  his  characteristics  as  well 
as  I  do  you  would  rejoice  with  me  in  his  success.  The 
Committee  has  asked  this  gentleman  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  *'  The  Puritan  Character  versus  Characteristics 
of  Puritans."  I  take  much  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
P.  F.  Pettibone,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


RESPONSE  OF  MR.  P.  F.  PETTIBONE. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  well  aware  that  for  the  distinguished  honor  of 
an  invitation  to  address  your  Society,  on  an  occasion  so 
imposing  and  significant,  I  am  indebted  solely  to  the 
partial  kindness  of  your  honored  President,  whose 
friendship  and  fellowship  have  been  to  me  for  so  many 
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years  an  honor  and  a  delight.  When  I  rashly  yielded 
my  promise,  the  time  of  its  fulfillment  was  so  remote 
that  the  vision  of  it  was  delusively  indistinct  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  deludingly  inadequate.  It  was 
in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  summer  vacation,  when  even 
Puritan  vigor  relaxes,  promises  are  easy,  and  cold 
December  is  only  the  remote  possibility  of  a  banished 
future — so  far  away,  indeed,  and  so  likel}''  also  to  be  a 
mild  month  this  year  that  it  isn't  worth  while  to  bother 
much  about  the  coal.  Any  number  of  things  might 
happen  between  August  and  December.  I  might  depart 
from  earth ;  in  which  case  my  many  years  of  life  in 
Chicago  would,  of  course,  secure  for  me  the  best  possi- 
ble opportunities  for  cultivating  Pilgrim  acquaintance. 
Hence,  wh}^  hasten  to  study  mundane  Puritana?  Your 
President,  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  who  has  sur- 
vived so  many  St.  Louis  summers,  might  not  survive 
the  conjunction  of  a  St.  Louis  summer  with  the  Chicago 
convention  ;  in  which  case — well,  a  "  comfortable  assur- 
ance "  about  a  man  who  has  lived  so  long  in  St.  Louis 
isn't  quite  so  easy  ;  but,  anywise,  the  contract  would  be 
off.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  shade  of  a  bolting  Demo- 
crat announcing  himself  at  the  gate  as  a  New  Englander 
from  Missouri,  and  expecting  to  beguile  St.  Peter  by 
shouting  through  the  grating:  "What's  the  matter 
with  Pl^'-mouth   Rock!  " 

Then,  again,  an  election  intervened,  and  nobody 
except  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  knew  for  certain  how  it 
would  go;  and  some  folks  doubted  even  him,  just  as 
some  folks,  years  ago,  disputed  the  inspiration  of  that 
other  "Joan  of  Arc."  The  result — so  some  people 
said — might  emancipate  everybody  from  the  thraldom 
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of  contracts,  and,  as  for  ''Forefathers'  Day,"  Avhy, 
New  England,  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  would  proclaim 
it  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer! 

But  none  of  these  things  happened,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  here  to-night  in  spite  of  sore  temptations  to 
repudiate,  because  the  Puritan  in  your  President 
answered  to  the  Puritan  in  me,  insisting  that  a  contract 
means  something. 

You  will  not  forget,  I  am  sure,  that  I  come  to  you 
not  from  the  mental  stimulus  of  professional  life  and  fre- 
quent public  utterance,  not  from  the  "still  air  of 
delightful  study,"  but  from  a  few  scattered  hours 
snatched  from  the  same  noisy  world  of  business  in 
which  most  of  you  dwell.  But  if  I  may  not,  because  I 
cannot,  conduct  you,  entranced,  from  room  to  room  of 
a  House  Beautiful,  embellished  with  rarest  treasures 
from  all  times  and  all  climes,  I  may,  perhaps,  lead  your 
willing  feet  across  the  well-worn  threshold  of  an  unpre- 
tentious structure  of  thought,  whose  scanty  furnishing 
and  old-fashioned  garnishment  may  remind  you  of  the 
''gray  homesteads  and  embowered  farms"  nestled  yon- 
der among  the  hills,  the  parsonage  across  the  green  from 
the  meeting-house,  the  old  mansion  on  the  broad  village 
street,  or  other  homes  of  childhood  toward  which  our 
hearts  turn  in  fondness  to-night,  by  whose  hearth- 
stones— let  us  never  forget  it — we  first  inbreathed,  cher- 
ished there  from  generation  to  generation,  as  sacred  fire 
upon  a  holy  altar,  that  subtle  essence  which,  when  devel- 
oped in  individual,  family,  church  or  state  life,  we 
recognize  as  the  Puritan  spirit,  and  which,  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  dominant  influence,  develops  in  the 
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individual  or  the  community,  in  greater  or  less  dis- 
tinctiveness, 

THE    PURITAN    CHARACTER, 

about  which,  as  to  its  elements,  its  place  in  history,  its 
survival,  and  especially  as  to  a  certain  injustice  of  esti- 
mate and  treatment  to  which  it  is  exposed,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  a  few  thoughts  whose  chief  claim  upon 
your  consideration  is  their  unoriginality. 

I  suppose  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land celebrate  this  day  not  simply  because  it  commem- 
orates the  landing  of  a  hundred  exiles  to  establish  the 
first  permanent  settlement  on  our  northern  shores  ;  not 
because,  reinforced  by  a  few  thousand  more  adventur- 
ers and  by  other  settlements  of  adventurers  near  and 
remote,  that  settlement  became  at  last  part  of  a  feder- 
ation of  colonies  which  conquered  the  wilderness,  found 
scope  for  certain  rather  advanced  ideas  of  church  and 
state,  established  unique  institutions,  which  somehow 
turned  out  well,  attracted  immigration,  achieved  inde 
pendence,  builded  a  Republic,  became  a  Nation,  and  all 
this  not  because  of  mighty  forces  and  purposes  in  the 
souls  of  those  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  but  indeed  in  spite  of  qualities  that 
hindered  rather  than  helped.  In  such  spirit  England 
might,  but  does  not,  commemorate  the  landing,  four- 
teen centuries  ago,  of  Saxon  Hengest  with  his  war  band 
and  pirate  fleet.  To  Englishmen,  of  whatever  lands, 
Runnymede  and  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  and  Dunbar 
mean  infinitel}^  more  than  Ebbsfleet,  however  sacred  the 
spot  of  Britain  which  first  felt  the  tread  of  English  feet. 

No!  we  honor  the  day  because  we  honor  the  fathers — 
not  alone  for  what  they  did,  but  more  for  what  they 
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luere.  We  honor  the  day  because' two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  ago,  borne  in  heroic  bosoms  from 
Scrooby  to  Leyden  and  from  Ley  den  to  the  Mayflower 
and  across  stormy  seas,  the  undauntable  Puritan  spirit, 
in  the  persons  of  those  humble  folk  kneeling  on  Plym- 
Rock,  inaugurated  the  reign  of  its  influence  on  the 
shore  of  America.  It  had  led  the  march  of  Liberty 
down  through  the  centuries  from  Wyclif  in  the  four- 
teenth to  Brewster  and  Robinson  and  Carver  and 
Bradford  in  the  seventeenth,  and  has  led  the  march  of 
New  England  across  the  continent,  across  the  centuries, 
from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Bunker  Hill,  from  Bunker  Hill 
to  Appomattox,  from  John  Carver  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
from  the  campaigns  of  1865  to  the  campaign  of  1896. 
Thank  God,  this  spirit  is  by  no  means  dead  in  the  land! 

Our  own  Lowell  was  once  looking  with  his  poet  eyes 
across  that  marvelous  seventeenth  century,  and  lo !  as 
he  looks  it  is  as  a  vast  plain,  deserted.  Gone,  parliaments 
and  prelates,  armies  and  kings.  Roundhead  and  Cav- 
alier, the  scaffold  of  Charles,  the  commonwealth's  rise 
and  fall,  but  there,  in  the  midst  of  silent  plain,  the 
great  Cromwell,  ' '  that  rugged  boulder  of  primitive  man- 
hood, lying  lonely  on  the  dead  level  of  the  century  !  " 

Even  so  as  we  flash  the  searchlight  of  history  across 
the  five  and  a  half  centuries  that  stretch  away  into 
dimness  behind  us,  and  trace  the  path,  toilsome  always, 
bloody  often,  down  which,  by  pen  and  voice  and  sword, 
by  the  mighty  potency  of  brave  thoughts,  by  the 
all-conquering  momentum  of  consecrated  lives,  the 
cohorts  of  liberty  have  fought  their  slow  advance,  and 
note  the  landmarks — here  a  battle,  there  a  book,  here 
the  headman's  block  and  prone  necks  of  tyrants,  yonder 
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fagots  of  martyrdom — which  measure  the  weary  stages 
of  the  way,  it  will  not  be  strange  if,  as  we  look,  all  else 
shall  sink  from  view  save  that  lone  rock  which  grandly 
stands,  halfway  from  Wyclifs  day  to  ours,  the  rugged 
rock  of  Plymouth. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  from  Wyclif,  and 
we  are  at  Plymouth ;  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years  from  Plymouth,  and  now  on  this  day  of  commem- 
oration, standing  in  this  imperial  city  of  the  great 
empire  of  the  great  river — an  empire  which  the  fathers 
knew  only  as  an  unknown  vastness  beyond  the  vast 
unexplored  whose  edge  they  touched — a  city  of  most 
unpuritan  name  and  tradition,  but  quickened  more  and 
more  in  all  its  life  (is  it  not  so?)  by  New  England 
invasions — standing  thus,  we  stretch  our  hands  of 
greeting,  and  eastward  and  westward  meet  fraternal 
clasps,  and  we  know  that  link  by  link  these  hand-clasps 
go,  a  chain  of  Puritan  brotherhood  reaching  from 
Provincetown  Harbor  to  the  Golden  Gate,  belting  a 
broad  zone  where  sons  and  grandsons  of  New  England 
dwell  and  where  Puritan  character,  in  wide  distribution 
and  energetic  development,  has  moulded  institutions 
and  shaped  destiny. 

We  do  not  forget,  however,  that  our  countrymen  are 
by  no  means  agreed  upon  this  question.  This  long 
effort  to  New  Engiandize  the  continent  has  met  stubborn 
resistence.  There  are  inherited  prejudices,  misconcep- 
tions and  jealousies,  fast  vanishing,  let  us  believe,  under 
the  sway  of  a  better  knowledge.  Multitudes  to-day 
assert  that  for  the  present  needs  of  our  country  and  its 
future  welfare  this  spirit  is  distinctl}^  what  we  do  not 
Avant.    We  need,  say  thay,  something  broader  and  more 
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liberal  than  even  its  surviving  fittest.  They  form  their 
conceptions  of  Puritan  spirit  and  character  and  achieve- 
ment not  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  but 
from  alleged  characteristics  which  they  condemn  or 
deride.  We  ourselves  sometimes  forget  that  our  fore- 
fathers are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  follies  or  mistakes 
which  characterized  their  age. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  sturdy  spirit  of  Puritan- 
ism— not  j^uritanicism,  you  will  observe — recognized  as 
such  or  not,  has  prevailed  in  the  shaping  and  mainten- 
ance of  our  institutions,  that  it  still  lives  and  prevails 
to  the  highest  welfare  of  our  land,  and  that  in  its 
prevalence  in  larger  measure  and  wider  distribution  is 
the  strongest  assurance  of  our  future,  I  desired  to  array 
the  Puritan  character,  whether  exemplified  in  the  older 
types  or  in  the  modified  and  modernized  t^^pes  represen- 
ting, if  it  so  please  you,  the  survival  of  the  fittest — to 
array  this  in  its  entirety  of  noblest  elements  and  grandest 
manifestation  and  achievement  against  any  criticisms, 
just  or  otherwise,  of  characteristics  or  alleged  character- 
istics of  Puritans. 

There  is  time  for  little  more  than  a  statement  of  my 
purpose,  which,  however,  will  largely  serve  its  own 
accomplishment  if  it  may  only  define  the  general 
principle. 

A  characteristic  of  a  Puritan,  or  even  of  Puritans, 
may  not  be,  you  will  observe,  a  Puritan  characteristic, 
and,  I  speak  now  of  the  fathers,  even  an  undisputed 
Puritan  characteristic  which  might  better  have  been 
left  out  of  the  combination,  or  an  elipsis  of  what  might 
better  have  been  added,  or  elision  of  what  might  better 
have  remained  may  seem  of  trivial  importance  when 
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weighed  against  the  stupendous  vahie  of  the  whole; 
and  a  Puritan  policy  or  act  confessedly  mistaken  and 
deplorable  may  be  less  severely  judged  if  we  comprehend 
clearly  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  Puritan  age. 
And  so  when  you  tell  me  that  the  Puritan  was  a  sniv- 
eling old  hypocrite  who  sang  pslams  through  his  nose, 
indeed,  but  hanged  witches,  flogged  Quakers — that  he 
was  harsh,  sour  visaged,  bigoted,  intolerant,  grotesque, 
penurious,  a  half  crazy  fanatic  with  a  bumptious  conceit 
of  his  own  infallibility,  no  sense  of  the  esthetic  or  of  the 
pleasures  of  life,  I  must  admit  that  if  this  catalogue  of 
Puritan  virtues  is  both  correct  and  comprehensive,  the 
what-is-the-matter-with-Kansas  man  is  justified  in  a 
recent  remark  that  ''our  fathers  who  crossed  the  sea 
were,  probably  the  most  ornate  and  picturesque  set  of 
cranks  that  ever  trod  the  earth."  But  Avhen  we  have 
called  the  Puritan  all  these  names,  are  we  done  with 
him?  Can  anything  more  be  said?  Well,  Cromwell's 
Puritans  certainly  snarled  pslams  to  some  purpose  at 
Naseby  and  Worcester,  did  they  not?  And  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  had  about  the  same  style  of  vocalization. 
Doubtless  there  were  some  hypocrites  among  the 
degenerates,  but  surely  no  people  as  a  whole  were  ever 
possessed  of  more  magnificent  sincerity.  Men  don't 
endure  hardships  and  stake  life  and  fortune  for  pretended 
or  half-hearted  convictions. 

Grotesque — aye,  if  you  are  content  to  get  yovir  picture 
from  the  burlesques  of  the  English  Puritan  by  cavaliers 
of  the  restoration  or  from  the  caricatures  of  the  Yankee 
patriot  by  the  red-coats  of  Burgoyne ;  but  not  so  does 
historic  art  protray  him ;  not  so  in  heroic  bronze  does 
he   seem   as  he  stands  yonder  in  New  York's  Central 
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Park,  with  musket  by  his  side,  peering  with  earnest  gaze 
out  into  the  west — not  so  does  St.  Gaudens  chisel  him, 
as  with  face  of  reverent  dignity,  bible  in  hand,  he  wends 
toward  the  meeting  house. 

If  bigoted,  was  he  not  also  brave?  If  his  convictions 
were  narrow,  were  they  not  also  deep,  and  would  he  not 
stand  for  them  against  all  the  world  ?  To  the  man  who 
thinks  one  opinion  about  as  good  as  another  he  seems 
harsh  and  repel lant;  but  such  men  do  not  make  history. 
Parsimony  may  not  be  a  virtue,  but  neither  is  thriftless- 
ness.  If  the  Puritan  was  penurious  and  exacting  he 
was  also  conspicuously  exact  about  paying  his  debts. 
These  men  of  Plymouth  were  poor.  They  had  borrowed 
largely  for  their  enterprise.  The  first  ten  years  was  a 
struggle  for  existence,  the  succeeding  forty  years  were 
not  much  better,  after  fifty  years  they  numbered  only 
eight  thousand  souls,  but  they  struggled  on  and  struggled 
through,  Siud  paid  their  debt.  The  soil  was  sterile,  but 
they  paid  their  debt.  And  if  they  were  not  generous  to 
themselves,  how  magnificently  unselfish  they  were.  In 
1621,  Elder  Cushman  writes  from  Plymouth:  "Those 
who  look  after  great  riches,  ease,  pleasure,  dainties  and 
jollity  in  this  world,  I  would  not  advise  them  to  come 
here ;  but,  if  there  be  any  who  are  content  to  lay  out 
their  estates,  spend  their  time,  labors  and  endeavors 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall  come  after,  quietly 
contenting  themselves  with  such  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties as  shall  fall  upon  them,  such  men  I  would  advise 
to  come,  for  their  ends  cannot  fail  them."  Was  ever 
self-renunciation  in  heroic  consecration  to  a  purpose  so 
great  revealed  in  statement  more  simple? 
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They  hung  witches.  That  is  true  enough  and  sad 
enough,  but  it  was  no  part  of  Puritanism.  It  was  a 
mad  and  monstrous  delusion  that  darkened  all  Christen- 
dom. Delusions  are  always  dangerous  and  sometimes 
disastrous.  It  is  worth  something  to  know  that  the 
epidemic  of  madness  was  short-lived  ;  that  the  victims 
numbered  only  a  score,  while  in  England  there  were 
many  hundreds  and  in  Germany  untold  thousands ; 
that  the  leading  participants  were  ever  afterwards  full 
of  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  made  no  defense,  and  that 
New  England  repealed  the  statutes  against  witchcraft 
fifty  years  before  such  action  by  England. 

They  were  intolerant,  but  so  was  everybody  then. 
Lowell  quaintly  says:  "Historic  toleration  must  include 
intolerance  among  things  to  be  tolerated,"  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  however  Ave  may  deprecate  the 
severe  measures  against  the  Quakers,  it  Avas  not  because 
they  were  Quakers  that  they  were  thus  dealt  with,  but 
because  they  Avere  so  amazingly  disorderly.  So  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  for  a  time,  limited  the  suffrage  to 
church  members,  but  Plymouth  never  did,  and  Avhen, 
in  1635,  Hooker  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut,  among  his  first  utterances  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  Avere  :  "  The  foundation  of  authority  is  laid 
in  the  free  consent  of  the  people."  "The  choice  of 
public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people."  "They 
who  have  poAver  to  elect  officers  have  the  right  to  set 
bounds  of  the  poAver  and  place  of  those  Avho  are  called." 
And  so  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  Revolution 
the  Avritten  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
embodies  the  principles  Avhicli  underlie  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic. 
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What  do  the  historians  say?  When  Elizabeth  died, 
the  sturdy,  intelligent  middle  class  of  England  was 
chiefly  Puritan.  What  names  are  these  !  The  polished 
Hutchinson,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  John  Hampden,  John 
Pym,  John  Milton,  John  Robinson,  all  were  Puritans. 
Macaulay  must  have  his  jest,  that  the  Puritans  hated 
bear-baiting,  "  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators."  But  the 
same  Macaulay  writes  down  the  Puritans  as  ' '  the  most 
remarkable  body  of  men  which  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced." Hallam  :  "The  Puritans  were  the  deposito- 
ries of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty. ' '  Hume:  "The  precious 
spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and  was  preserved  by 
the  Puritans  alone.  It  is  to  them  that  the  English  owe 
the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution."  Carlyle : 
"Few  nobler  Heroisms — at  bottom,  perhaps,  no  nobler 
Heroism — ever  transacted  itself  on  earth. ' '  John  Rich- 
ard Green:  "The  whole  history  of  English  progress 
since  the  restoration,  on  its  moral  and  spiritual  sides, 
has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism." 

To  all  this  testimony  I  would  modestly  add  our  con- 
viction— which,  surely,  few  will  venture  to  gainsay — 
that  it  is  the  English-speaking  race  which  has  molded 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  that  the  Puritan  influ- 
ence is  the  strongest  influence  that  has  acted  upon  it. 

And  when  the  historians  tell  us  all  this,  they  tell  us 
only  what  we  knew  before — that  Puritanism  had  its 
origin  in  an  intense  apprehension  of  the  dignity  of  man 
as  man.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  Divine  Dominion 
(Wy cliff's  de  Dominio  Divino)  committed  to  the  indi- 
vidual man,  making  him  sovereign  in  his  own  right  of 
his  own   soul  in  fealtv  to  the  throne  of  God  himself, 
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vassal  of  no  priest  or  king,  that  fired  the  heart  of  John 
Wycliff  and  set  in  motion  the  great  movement  under 
which  at  last  the  divine  right  of  man  triumphed  forever 
over  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Individual  freedom — 
the  right  of  the  man  to  his  rights.  This  is  the  historic 
Puritan  principle.  This  is  the  Puritan  principle  to-day, 
but  it  is  always  liberty  under  law,  and  with  it,  an  insep- 
arable element,  the  intense  apprehension  of  a  divine 
energy  underlying  human  society.  And  so  the  state  is 
a  community  of  individual  sovereigns  eternally  subject 
to  its  own  laws  and  these  laws  eternally  subject  to  the 
immutable  law  of  righteousness.  This  is  familiar 
enough,  but  too  often  the  liberty  only  is  emphasized 
and  the  law  forgotten. 

Is  there  any  higher  or  nobler  or  more  comprehensive 
political  ideal?  Is  there  any  narrowness  or  bigotry 
about  it?  Narrowness  and  bigotry  may  pervert  its 
application ;  sincere  men  may  differ  widely  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  eternal  law  of  right.  Race  tradi- 
tions and  prejudices,  self-interest,  environment,  miscon- 
ception, part}^  fealty  give  unconscious  bias  to  the 
judgment.  But  in  times  of  emergency  the  vision  clears, 
convictions  deepen  and  the  land  witnesses  the  noble 
spectacle  of  an  uprising  which  scatters  party  fealty  to 
the  winds  and  holds  liberty  still  subject  to  the  eternal 
laws.  There  are  problems  difficult,  momentous,  threat- 
ening, which  do  not  advance  toward  proper  solution 
because  enlightened  patriotism,  divided  by  lesser  issues, 
leaves  these  greater  ones  to  be  juggled  or  dodged  by  the 
politicians.  Wh}^  cannot  intelligent,  sincere,  patriotic 
citizenship  rally  oftener  and  stay  longer  together?  and 
why  is  not  this  principle,  which  Puritanism  introduced 
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to  the  world,  "  Liberty,  subject  to  law  and  never  to  be 
separated  from  law,"  a  good  platform  upon  which  to 
rally? 

When  Patrick  Henry,  that  glorious  Scotch-Irish  Pur- 
itan heard  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  his  message  from 
Virginia  to  Massachusetts  was  :  "I  am  not  a  Virginian  ; 
I  am  an  American."  No  other  voice  could  come  from 
lips  that  had  said:  ''Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death!" 

But  not  alone  to  meet  the  great  emergencies  should 
State  answer  to  State  and  patriot  heart  answer  to  heart. 
So  long  as  there  are  wrongs  to  be  righted  and  relations 
needing  wise  adjustment,  there  is  always  emergency. 
No  question  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  humblest 
citizen  of  our  land  is  a  small  question,  and  the  watch- 
word of  citizenship  should  be,  "  Before  all  else  I  am  an 
American  and  a  patriot." 

New  issues  and  new  problems  come  with  changing 
conditions,  but  changeless  as  the  stars,  firm  rooted  as 
the  everlasting  hills  abides  the  moral  law.  The  royal 
law  of  liberty  is  that  law  of  the  freedom  wherewith 
truth  maketh  free. 

John  Richard  Green,  in  his  history  of  the  English 
people,  finely  and  generously  says  :  "In  the  centuries 
that  lie  before  us,  the  primacy  of  the  world  will  lie  with 
the  English  people.  English  institutions,  English 
speech,  English  thought  will  become  the  main  features 
of  the  political,  the  social  and  the  intellectual  life  of 
mankind.  In  the  days  that  are  at  hand  the  main  cur- 
rent of  that  people's  history  must  run  along  the  channel 
not  of  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey,  but  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mississippi." 
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If  coming  generations  shall  realize  this  prophec}^  of 
destiny,  the  noble  Mississippi  and  the  noble  Hudson 
must  represent  not  sectional  antagonisms,  but  a  union 
of  purpose  in  a  common  fidelity  to  the  fundamental 
spirit  and  character  of  the  fathers  whose  memory  we 
now  honor.  And  so,  looking  backward  to  the  fathers 
of  our  history  and  looking  forward  to  the  heirs  of  our 
destiny,  shall  Ave  not  say  with  New  England's  patriot 
poet : 

"  Freedom,  O,  fairest  of  all 

The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought!  " 

*  »  *  «  * 

"  They  won  thee  :  who  shall  keep  thee? 

From  the  deeps. 
Where  discrowned  empires  o'er  their  ruins  brood, 
And  many  a  thwarted  hope  wrings  its  weak  hands  and  weeps, 
I  hear  the  voice  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
From  all  heaven's  caverns  rushing  unconfined, 
'I,  Freedom,  dwell  with  Knowledge:  1  abide 
With  men  whom  dust  of  faction  cannot  blind 
To  the  slow  tracings  of  the  Eternal  Mind ; 
With  men  by  culture  trained  and  fortified, 
Who  bitter  duty  to  sweet  lusts  prefer, 
Fearless  to  counsel  and  obey.'  " 


The  President  said  : 

That  grand  old  commonwealth  which  gave  us  George 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  is  also  the  native  land 
of  one  of  our  young  townsmen,  who  came  here  a  few 
years  ago  with  his  mind  fully  made  up  to  do  what  he 
found  to  do  so  well,  that  a  client  once  won  would  remain 
one.     Many  of  you  have  known  him  and  know  that  he 
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deserves  all  the  good  things  his  friends,  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis,  say  of  him,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  him 
heartily  much  success.  He  has  promised  your  Committee 
he  would  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Contribution  of 
the  Cavaliers  to  the  Colonies'  Struggle  for  Freedom." 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  hardly  necessary,  I  will 
go  through  the  form  of  presenting  to  you  our  young 
Virginia  townsman,   Mr.  Henry  T.  Kent. 


RESPONSE  OF  HENRY  T.  KENT. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

To  be  bidden  to  the  banquet  of  this  Society  to  whose 
membership  I  am  not  eligible,  attests  your  hospitality. 

To  make  the  sentiment  just  proposed  a  feature  of  this 
occasion,  marks  a  spirit  of  liberality  that  moves  you  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  noble  virtues  and  valorous  deeds  no 
matter  from  what  point  of  the  compass  they  come.  I 
shall  not  go  into  detailed  recital  of  history  to  prove  who 
is  the  Cavalier  and  who  is  Puritan.  I  recognize  that 
limited  by  time  and  circumstance,  I  am  to  speak  more 
directly  for  those  who  represent  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment in  conradistinction  to  that  of  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
anniversary  of  which  you  celebrate  with  this  brilliant 
gathering  to-night.  To  know  the  moving  springs  of 
action  of  these  people  Ave  must  have  a  glance  at  their 
civilization.  They  lived  mainly  a  country  life,  having 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies.     Thev 
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grew  up  under  the  influences  which  had  insensibly- 
affected  their  childhood,  and  the  traditions  which  had 
woven  themselves  into  their  lives.  At  the  period 
antidating  the  revolution  the  representative  men  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  who  ruled  and  controlled  it  both  in 
church  and  government  matters,  whose  influence  was 
powerful  enough  to  sway  it  for  or  against  the  crown 
Avere  for  the  most  part  the  great  planters.  They  had 
immense  landed  estates,  chiefly  founded  in  royal  grants. 
Their  homes  as  a  rule  were  scattered  along  the  rivers 
which  gave  them  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  They  had 
commodious  dwellings,  some  simple  in  appearance, 
others  more  stately  and  imposing.  Surrounding  these 
were  the  cabins  for  their  slaves,  which  they  had 
unfortunately  purchased,  and  which  their  Yankee 
friends  had  fortunately  sold.  Their  stables  were  always 
well  filled  with  fine  horses.  Tobacco  was  the  main 
staple  of  production.  They  had  no  cities  and  few 
towns  to  give  them  a  view  of  business  life.  Sitting  on 
their  broad  verandas  they  could  often  witness  the  vessels 
at  the  docks  loading  their  tobacco  which  was  shipped 
direct  to  London.  They  never  forgot  to  accompany 
each  shipment  with  a  letter  to  their  merchants  covering 
extensive  orders  for  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  comforts 
of  life.  Their  homes  were  the  seats  of  bounteous  hos- 
pitality. They  lived  well  for  they  were  near  the  home 
of  the  canvass  back  duck  and  the  terrapin,  still  the 
epicure's  heaven.  They  were  fond  of  outdoor  sports. 
Fox  hunting  was  their  favorite  amusement,  and  every 
frosty  morning  would  hear  the  music  of  the  hounds, 
and 

"  Their   peal — the   merrj'^   horns   ring   out." 
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They  had  few  schools,  the  clergy  acted  as  tutors. 
The  older  sons  were  sent  to  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  whilst  some  were  educated  at  the  English 
universities.  The  local  government  centered  around 
the  County  Court,  composed  of  the  Justices  who  were 
generally  the  planters.  It  was  a  self-perpetuating  body 
and  a  vacancy  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Court  filled  by  the  Royal  Governor  and  the  Privy 
Council.  This  Court  appointed  the  High  Sheriff  and 
other  County  officers.  The  County  government  had 
nothing  of  the  democratic  idea  of  the  town  meeting  so 
potent  in  the  origin  of  the  Revolution. 

They  were  the  upholders  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  was  part  of  their  social  life  as  well.  They  controlled 
the  clergy  who  seemed  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
good  things  of  earth  than  in  the  inspiration  from 
above.  It  was  to  such  a  life  to  which  young  Washington 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  introduced  in  all  its  splendor 
when  he  went  to  Mt.  Vernon  to  live  with  his  brother 
Lawrence,  who  had  married  a  Miss  Fairfax.  There  he 
met  Lord  Fairfax  and  was  employed  by  him  to  survey 
his  vast  domain,  the  grant  to  an  ancestor  by  Charles  I. 
Washington  ran  his  lines  over  some  of  the  best  portion 
of  the  Colony,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  little  dreaming  that  a  land 
so  fair  to  look  upon,  and  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  human  voice  was  in  after  years  to  be  peopled  by 
contending  armies,  to  be  made  the  theatre  of  civil  war 
and  whose  lucid  waters  were  to  be  reddened  by  the 
blood  of  his  own  countrymen. 

The  picture  suggests  men  grown  up  to  lives  of  luxury 
and  ease,  and  weak  and  effeminate  natures.     Not  so, 
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for  they  were  strong  and  robust  of  character.  They 
performed  their  public  duties  with  great  fidelity  and 
intelligence.  The  manner  of  their  living  gave  them  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  the  power  to  command. 
Edmund  Burke  in  his  great  speech  on  conciliation,  in 
speaking  of  the  Southern  Colonies  arnedw  Parliament 
that  they  would  find  no  people  so  jealous  of  their 
freedom  as  those  who  owned  slaves.  "  In  such  a  people 
the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  fortifies  it  and  renders  it  immovable." 
When  the  murmuring  of  the  coming  storm  broke  upon 
them  they  were  not  slow  to  answer  the  call.  It  is  not 
one  of  their  own  number,  but  a  New  England  writer, 
Mr.  Lodge,  who  has  said  :  "  We  must  go  back  to  Athens 
to  find  another  instance  of  a  society  so  small  in  numbers 
and  yet  capable  of  such  an  outburst  of  ability  and 
force." 

With  this  hastily  drawn  and  imperfect  picture  of  their 
surroundings  before  us,  what,  we  may  ask,  moved  them 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Northern  Colonies? 
It  was  not  commercial  considerations,  for  they  had  no 
commerce ;  it  was  not  the  oppression  of  the  navigation 
acts,  for  they  had  no  shipping ;  it  was  not  religious  per- 
secution, for  they  were  bound  to  the  mother  country  as 
the  earnest  supporters  of  the  church  ;  it  was  not  that 
they  chafed  under  social  conditions,  for. they  were  in 
close  fellowship  with  the  adherents  of  the  crown  ;  it  was 
not  from  antagonism  to  privileged  classes,  for  their 
social  life  made  them  essentially  aristocrats.  What  was 
it,  then?  Above  and  beyond  all  these  considerations 
they  carried  in  their  breasts  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of 
liberty.     The  hand  of  afi'ection  laid  heavily  upon  their 
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hearts  at  the  thought  of  separation  of  the  child  from  the 
mother,  but  it  couhi  not  be  England  to  them  withovit 
the  privileges  of  her  ancient  constitution,  without  heir- 
ship in  the  principles  of  her  freedom. 

They  had  the  same  characteristics,  the  same  uncon- 
querable will  and  courage  of  the  barons  who,  at  Run- 
nymede,  had  wrung  from  an  unwilling  king  the  Great 
Charter.  They  saw  Parliament  becoming  more  abso- 
lute and  the  right  to  tax  without  their  consent  asserted. 
No  words  of  praise  can  be  too  strong  for  the  love  of 
freedom — for  the  unselfish  patriotism  that,  breaking  the 
ties  of  family  and  religion,  moved  them  to  pledge 
"their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor"  to 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
part  they  played.  Patrick  Henry,  a  hitherto  obscure 
lawyer,  became  famous  in  the  "Parson's  case,"  and 
aroused  the  Colony  by  his  boldness.  When  he  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  King  to  veto  an  act  of  the  local 
assembly,  the  court  room  rang  with  the  cry  of 
"treason,"  but  the  verdict  of  the  jury  echoed  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  The  next  year  the  county  from 
which  I  come  honored  itself  in  electing  him  a  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  news  of  the  Stamp  Act 
of  1765  had  just  reached  them.  It  had  no  oppressive 
features,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Colonies,  but  it  embodied  a  principle  against  which 
Henry  leveled  all  his  powers.  His  resolutions  declared 
that  "  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by 
persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom."  It 
was  in  this  speech  he  reminded  the  King  of  the  fate  of 
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Tarquin,  of  Caesar,  of  Charles  I.  Again  he  heard  the 
cry  of  "treason,"  but,  undismayed,  he  answered  back: 
"If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  With  the 
Burgesses  during  the  excitement  sat  Washington,  and 
at  the  door,  as  an  earnest  and  interested  listener  of  what 
took  place,  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  young  law  student 
at  Williamsburg,  who  was  destined  in  a  few  brief  years 
to  be  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  coming  struggle. 

Writing  in  his  old  age  of  that  scene  and  Henry's  tal- 
ents as  an  orator,  he  said:  "  They  were  great,  indeed — 
such  as  I  have  never  heard  from  any  other  man.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote." 

In  1769  Jefferson  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  at  once  was  found  co-operating 
with  Henry,  the  Lees,  Randolph  and  others,  through 
Committees  of  Correspondence  and  otherwise,  to  unite 
the  Colonies  in  a  common  cause. 

When  the  news  of  the  Boston  port  bill  reached  them, 
they  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  arouse  the 
people  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  They  agreed 
upon  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Not  being  very 
familiar  wdth  such  events,  we  are  informed,  they  spent 
much  time  in  searcliing  for  "  the  precedents  and  forms 
of  the  Puritans."  Having  "cooked  up  a  resolution" 
appointing  the  1st  day  of  June,  1774,  they  thought  it 
wise  to  wait  for  the  next  morning  to  have  it  introduced 
by  "  Mr.  Nicliolas,  Avhose  grave  and  religious  character 
was  more  in  union  with  the  tone  of  our  resolution." 

It  had  its  desired  effect.  The  people  throughout  the 
Colony  met  upon  that  day  and  were  thoroughly  aroused. 
They  appointed  delegates  to  meet  at  Williamsburg,  and 
these  in  turn  appointed  George  Washington,   Patrick 
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Henry,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Peyton  Randolph  and 
others  as  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  to 
meet  at  Carpenter's  hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  September 
5th.  The  first  President  of  the  Congress  was  Randolph 
of  Virginia.  Soon  after  its  adjournment,  in  October, 
the  Virginia  Convention  met  and  passed  resolutions  to 
arm  and  discipline  men.  Washington  was  kept  busy 
in  reviewing  the  companies  as  they  formed.  On  the 
eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress  the  war  had 
actually  begun.  The  clash  of  arms  had  taken  place  at 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

It  is  said  that  when  Samuel  Adams  heard  the  news  of 
the  battle  in  the  early  hour  of  that  April  day,  his  whole 
nature  was  filled  with  delight,  and  he  exclaimed  :  '*  O, 
what  a  glorious  morning!"  Quickly  as  messengers 
could  move,  the  tidings  were  carried  south,  and,  thrilled 
with  the  feeling  of  the  contest,  Patrick  Henry  sent  back 
as  a  message  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts:  "lam 
not  a  Virginian  ;  I  am  an  American."  Underlying  this 
sentiment  was  the  conviction  that  the  time  had  come 
when  local  prejudices,  names  and  lines  must  be  wiped 
out,  and  from  every  section  men  should  unite  in  com- 
mon defense  of  their  country. 

The  men  of  New  England  had  quickly  formed  them- 
selves into  an  army,  which  was  holding  Boston  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Amid  these  exciting  scenes  Congress 
again  assembled  in  May.  They  felt  the  gravity  of  the 
hour,  and  so  they  debated  and  argued  and  addressed 
another  petition  to  the  King,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
proceeded  to  form  a  confederation.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  army  already  in  the  field  was  a  problem. 
Finally,    weary    of    delay,    John    Adams    moved    the 
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appointment  of  a  commanding  chief,  and  for  tha 
position,  said  he,  "I  have  but  one  gentleman  in  mind," 
and  named  George  Washington.  His  motion  was 
seconded  by  Samuel  Adams,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
Thus  it  was  that  Puritans  had  selected  the  Cavalier  to 
lead  in  the  great  Revolution.  Of  this  choice  it  was  not 
strained  eulogy  which  caused  the  eminent  historian, 
Fiske,  to  say  that  "nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the  whole 
issue  of  the  struggle  for  ultimate  defeat  or  for  ultimate 
victory  turned  upon  the  selection  to  be  made  at  this 
crisis,  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  in  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  George  Washington,  the  military 
result  of  the  war  must  have  been  speedily  disastrous  to 
the  Americans."  He  at  once  started  north,  and  on  July 
3d,  1775,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage,  he  rode 
down  the  line  of  the  troops  looking  '  'every  inch  a  king, ' ' 
and  drawing  his  sword  under  the  old  elm  at  Cambridge, 
assumed  formal  command  of  the  American  army. 
Whilst  the  armies  were  in  the  field,  the  Colonies  had 
not  as  yet  declared  their  position  to  Great  Britian.  In 
May,  1776,  a  convention  was  chosen  in  Virginia  to 
consider  the  question  of  independence.  It  was  then 
unanimously  voted  to  instruct  their  delegates  in 
Congress  "to  propose  to  that  respectable  body  to  declare 
the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  states."  In 
obedience  to  these  instructions,  on  June  7th,  the 
delegates  from  Virginia  offered  such  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted. 

A  committee  was  appointed  which  delegated  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  the  task  of 
writing  their  report.  Tlie  result  was  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence.       There   was   to   be   no   doubt 
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or  hesitation  now.  The  Rubicon  was  passed  and  said 
Franklin,  "we  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will  hang 
separately."  There  was  but  one  question  to  be  solved, 
could  the  sword  make  good  what  the  pen  had  declared  ? 
You  know  the  story  by  heart  that  followed.  I  cannot 
recite  it  here.  The  gloom,  the  sunshine,  hope  alternating 
with  despair,  victory  with  defeat,  until  finally  a  war 
that  opened  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Plymouth 
Rock  was  triumphantly  ended  hard  by  the  ancient 
settlement  of  Jamestown.  "The  bugles  sang  truce," 
the  proud  standard  of  Great  Britian  was  lowered  and 
the  old  Continentals,  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  alike 
longingly  turned  their  faces  homeward.  When  we  think 
of  their  trials  and  sufferings,  contending  with  enemies 
within  as  well  as  without,  half  fed,  badly  clad,  the 
blood  from  their  feet  marking  the  line  of  their  march, 
what  nobler  army  was  ever  disbanded?  Every  tatterd 
uniform  was  to  coming  generations  to  be  more  sacred 
than  a  royal  robe,  and  every  well  worn  hat  more  than 
the  visor  of  old  was  to  attest  their  knighthood.  But 
the  surrender  of  Yorktown  did  not  end  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  years  that  followed  have  been  well 
termed  ' '  the  critical  period  of  American  history. ' '  Well 
nigh  did  w^e  lose  in  peace  that  which  had  been  gained 
in  war.  For  the  time  every  step  towards  a  more  perfect 
union  proved  fruitless.  The  Confederation,  "a  mummy 
clad  in  robes  of  state  "  was  on  the  brink  of  dissolution. 
Then  came  the  call  of  Virginia  for  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention which  adopted  the  address  of  Hamilton  for 
another  call  and  finally  the  convention  at  Philadelphia. 
Was  the  freedom  Avon  on  the  battle  field  to  be  preserved 
in  constitutional  form?     Could  Federal  supremacy  be 
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reconciled  and  adjusted  with  the  sovereignity  of  the 
States?  These  were  to  be  solved  if  possible  by  that  wise 
and  patriotic  body  over  which  Washington  presided  and 
of  whom  no  eulogy  could  be  exaggerated. 

Without  detracting  from  others  the  plan  devised  by 
Madison  became  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion and  won  for  him  the  proud  title  of  "father  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  first  president 
inaugurated  and  the  new  government  is  formally 
launched  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  pause  here  to  call  you  to  witness  that  in  the  conduct 
of  the  army,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  the  three  great  events  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  impartial  history  assigns  the 
posts  of  honor  to  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

What  a  superb  trinity  of  true  greatness.  They  are 
of— 

"Those  great  spirits  who  went  down  like  suns 
And  left  upon  the  mountain  tops  of  death, 
A  light  that  made  them  lovely." 

A  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed,  but  the 
principles  declared  and  cr^'stallized  are  as  true  now  as 
then.  To  perpetuate  them  should  be  the  earnest  work 
of  every  pairiotic  American.  Strange  problems  confront 
us  in  tliese  latter  days.  Strange  doctrines  challenge  us 
at  every  turn.  If  our  government  essentially  one  of 
checks  and  balances,  is  in  any  department,  to  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  what  is  loosely  termed  the  will  of 
the  majority,  it  must,  say  some,  be  made  to  bend  and 
yield.  The  sacred  guarantees  which  throAv  the  shield 
of  protection  over  every  individual  must  give  way  if 
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needs  be.  If  the  executive  hand  is  too  rigorous  in  the 
enforcement  of  law  it  is  good  politics  to  stay  it.  If  the 
decrees  of  the  Court  are  not  agreeable  to  the  leaders, 
they  should  be  revised  to  suit  the  emergencies.  We 
believe  in  liberty,  not  license.  Nor  should  we  vary  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  principle  our  fathers  left  us  of 
liberty  only  as  regulated  by  law.  The  germ  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  has  blossomed  and  borne  fruit  in 
the  glories  of  England,  in  the  splendors  of  this  Republic. 
The  will  of  the  people  under  constitutional  form  is  made 
expressive  at  the  ballot  box.  That  should  be  at  all 
hazards  safely  guarded.  No  power  of  wealth  should" 
debauch  or  corrupt  it.  No  reign  of  terror  should  preside 
over  it  to  prevent  the  free  delivery  of  the  ballot,  nor 
should  chicane  or  fraud  stifle  it  when  delivered. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  under  specious 
pleas  for  a  good  end,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
condition  of  society  or  the  section  of  the  country  that 
illegal  means  are  justified.  You  may  as  well  expect  to 
drench  the  system  with  poisons  to  alleviate  temporary 
maladies  and  escape  death  as  you  can  to  disregard  the 
honestly  expressed  will  of  the  voters  and  think  that 
"the  governmnnt  of  the  people  and  by  the  people"  can 
survive.  Freedom  is  not  alone  maintained  upon  the 
battle  field.  We  may  lose  it  by  forces  that  are 
moving  within  rather  than  from  attacks  without.  No 
man  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  that  will 
not  carry  some  of  its  burdens.  There  is  too  much  talk 
of  political  rights,  there  is  too  little  performance  of 
political  duties.  In  the  march  of  events,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  in  the  intermingling  of  the  races,  Puritan  and 
Cavalier  as  they  once  existed  have  disappeared  and  the 
triumphs  of  each  are  the  common  heritage  of  all. 
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I  know  these  sections  have  been  estranged.  I  have 
but  little  respect  for  any  people,  be  they  the  victors  or 
the  vanquished,  who  do  not  cherish  the  valor  of  their 
race,  and  perpetuate  their  d  eds  in  enduring  memorials. 
But  let  differences  be  forgotten,  let  prejudices  be  buried. 
Let  us  remember  Thackeray's  story  of  George  and  Henry 
Warrington  and  the  cross  swords  over  the  old  mantle. 
The  present  hour  is  to  each  and  to  all  a  call  to  duty. 
When  Wellington  rode  down  his  lines  at  Waterloo,  or 
Nelson  in  his  place  upon  the  old  Victory  saw  his  gallant 
sailors  upon  the  decks  of  their  ships  as  they  moved  into 
line  at  Trafalgar,  they  did  not  hear  them  in  angry 
dispute  as  to  whether  their  ancestors  at  Marston  Moor 
charged  with  Rupert  or  fought  with  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides. The  one  impulse  to  which  they  responded  was 
that  this  day  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  We  have  just  passed  through  what  many  of  us 
deemed  a  crisis  in  our  country.  This  warning  of  the 
nearness  to  the  danger  line  was  not  unmixed  with  good. 
It  caused  the  flame  that  had  smoldered  to  blaze  up 
again.  It  aroused  the  old  spirit  long  since  dormant. 
Principle,  not  polic}^  conviction,  not  cowardice,  con- 
trolled us.  The  virtues  of  honesty  and  patriotism  melted 
into  the  crucible  of  deep  conviction  came  forth  into  the 
mold  of  a  more  perfect  citizenship  which  made  us  march 
arm  in  arm  as  Americans.  Our  fathers  not  only  in 
"their  day  and  generation  wrought  wisel}^  and  well," 
but  the  corner  stones  of  free  government  which  they 
laid  in  blood  should  be  as  sacred  to  us  as  it  was  to  them. 
Commerce  and  all  the  walks  of  business  lead  us  to 
engrossing  cares  and  selfish  ends.  Science  witn  its 
manifold  triumphs,  the  glory  and  comfort  of  which  we 
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share,  is  remorseless  in  its  contempt  for  the  past,  and 
the  finer  feelings  of  life  It  was  this  that  made  Darwin 
whose  name  will  live  beyond  the  century  say  with 
pathos  that  when  science  entered  his  mind,  poetry  and 
and  music  Avere  banished  forever.  Said  the  lamented 
Philips  Brooks,  "no  man  has  come  to  true  greatness 
who  has  not  felt  in  some  degree  that  his  life  belongs  to 
to  his  race."  To  so  live  as  to  feel  the  pulse  quickened, 
the  heart  grow  warmer  and  the  step  leading  towards 
the  ideal  citizen,  we  must  keep  in  kinship  with  the 
mighty  dead,  in  communion  with  the  heroism  of  the 
past.  This  is  the  good  Avork  of  your  Society.  Not 
simply  as  a  solace  for  idle  hours,  not  as  a  recreation  to 
revive  the  old  story  and  to  imagine  yourselves  for 
the  moment  amid  quaint  peoples  and  strange  history, 
but  rather  to  weave  into  your  lives  the  spirit  of  their 
sacrifices,  their  loyalty  to  country  and  to  God,  and  to 
emulate  in  daily  walk  and  conversation  their  example. 
When  this  is  the  spirit  of  our  people,  all  will  be  well 
with  the  Republic. 


^  ^  ^  $- 
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Annual  Meeting. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1897,  at  the  Mercantile  Club. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Winfield 
Scott  Chaplin ;  Vice-Presidents,  George  W.  Parker, 
Charles  E.  Whitman  and  Dr.  T.  Griswold  Comstock ; 
Executive  Committee:  George  D.  Barnard  and  George 
A.  Newcomb. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat  and  to  the  St.  Louis  Republic  for  their 
full  accounts  of  the  addresses  made  at  the  dinner  in 
December. 


Treasurer's  Report,  New  England   Society,   1897. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  band $1,427  39 

Interest  on  time  deposit 52  00 

Souvinir  returned 3  00 

Wine,  paid  for  by  members 17  30 

Initiation  fees 45  00 

Annual  dues 635  00 

Guest  Tickets  (80) 200  00 

$2,379  89 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
VOU. 

1  Notices  and  ballots $      3  00 

2  Cash  book 1  50 

o     Telegrams  and  stamps 14  86 

4  500  letter  beads 2  75 

5  Copies  proceedings 79  58 

6  Trip  to  Gen.  Harrison 20  40 

7  Transcribing  Judge  Caldwell's  speech 4  00 

8  Receipts,  tickets  and  cards 15  50 

9  Pettibone  expenses 38  00 

10  Baldwin   expenses 25  00 

11  Beveridge  expenses 32  85 

12  Music _ 45  00 

13  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  160  plates,  etc 597  00 

14  Check  to  Steward 10  00 

15  Flowers 75  00 

16  Menus  and  notices 55  00 

17  Treasurer's  envelopes 1  75 

Stamped   envelopes 10  00 

Cash  balance  in  bank  $148.70 

Certificate  of  deposit  $1,200 1,348  70       $2,379  89 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  Mr.  O.  L.  Whitelaw,  Treasurer,  and  that  we  have  found  them 
correct.  There  is  a  certificate  of  deposit  in  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  interest.  Also  a  cash  balance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  and  i^"o  dollars.     Total,  $1,348.70. 

Wm.  B.  Dean, 

Thomas  Dimmock, 

Auditing  Committee. 
St.  Louis,  February  20,  1897. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


New  Q  England  ©  Society 

OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  ' '  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  St.  Louis." 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Exec- 
utive Committee,  consisting  of  six  members,  together 
with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All  officers,  except  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected.  The  regular  term  of 
office  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  three  years, 
two  being  chosen  each  year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office 
that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there  shall 
be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to  the 
Society  may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  England 
birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  female 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  on  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  or  at  any  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  members 
present;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber thereof  on  paying  the  admission  fee  and  subscribing 
his  name  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If 
the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society  or  the 
Executive  Committee,  may  drop  such  member  from  the 
list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues. 
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VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival 
and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to 
the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may 
participate  in  the  dinner  on  the  payment  by  the  member 
of  such  an  additional  sum  as  the  Committee  shall  deem 
necessary,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  may  invite  as  many  guests  to  participate  in 
the  dinner  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 


Thirteenth  Annual  Festival, 


HELD 


December  Twenty-First^  1897, 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-Seventh  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Annual  gathering  of  the  New  England  Society 
OF  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Southern  Hotel  on  the 
night  of  the  22d  of  December,  1897.  The  Blessing  was 
asked  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Sargent,  D.  D. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  tables. 
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The  following:  was  the- 


Menu. 

a: 

BLUE   POINTS. 


CELERY.  SALTED   NUTS.      .  STUFFED   MANGOES. 


CLEAR   GREEN   TURTLE,  AUX   QUENELLES. 


LOBSTER,  NEWBURG. 


lott's  sparkling  Cibtr. 


POMPANO   MARGUERITE.  CUCUMBERS.  CURLED    POTATOES 


FILLET  MIGNON  WITH   FRESH   MUSHROOMS. 
ASPARAGUS   POINTS. 


SWEETBREADS,  MONTEBELLOW. 
FRENCH   PEAS. 


ROAST  QUAIL  WITH  CRESSES.  CELERY   MAYONNAISE. 


NEAPOLITAN   ICE   CREAM. 

ASSORTED   CAKES. 

FRUIT.  CHEESE.  COFFEE. 


During:  the  dinner  music  was  rendered  of  which  the  following  is 
the  programme: 

Music. 
a; 

1.  MARCH "The  Niagara,"    , Mann. 

2.  WALTZ, "Zenda," Witmark. 

3.  SELECTIONS, "Faust," ,     .     .     .     .     Golnod. 

4.  MAZURKA "LaCzarine," Ganne. 

5.  SOLO  FOR  VIOLIN,        ...       "  Serenade," Moszkowski. 

6.  GAVOTTE, "  Love's  Dream," Steck 

7.  MELODY, "InF,"        Rubinstein. 

S.  NARCISSUS, "Water  Scenes," Nevin. 

9.  MEDLEY, "Odds  and  Ends,"       Metras. 

10.  SOLO  FOR  CELLO,     .     .     "  Romance  from  Leclair," Halevy. 

11.  VALSE  ESPAGNOLE,     .     .     "Andalusia  Belles," Keninski. 

12.  SPRING  SONG "Song  without  Words,"       Mendelssohn. 

13.  SELECTIONS "  Cavaleria  Rusticana,"       Mascagni. 

14.  SEXTETTE ■' From  Lucia  Di  Lammermoor," Donizetti. 

15.  MARCH, "The  F"lag  of  Victory,"         Blon. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  warn  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  first  duty  of  a  presiding 
officer  on  an  occasion  like  this  is  to  reduce  himself  to 
the  smallest  possible  limit.  I  know  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  heard,  and  that  he  ought  to  allow  others  to  have 
all  the  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  presidents  of 
the  last  few  years,  perhaps  suffering  from  the  heavy 
banquet  provided,  or  having  a  desire  to  make  a  speech, 
or  really  having  something  to  say,  these  presidents  of 
the  last  few  years  have  established  a  custom  that  the 
President  of  the  New  England  Society  shall  say  some- 
thing, and  I,  therefore,  have  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
custom. 

It  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind  how  after  dinner 
speaking  came  into  vogue.  If  you  think  of  it,  it  is  the 
most  unnatural  thing  in  the  world.  A  man  has  eaten 
a  hearty  meal,  and  I  know  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion that  he  feels  like  sitting  back  and  keeping  quiet. 
But  here  we  are,  dinner  finished,  all  intent,  all  listen- 
ing to  some  few  of  us  whcf  have  to  get  up  and  address 
the  multitude.  The  other  day  I  was  informed  by  a 
distinguished  English  professor  that  he  had  learned  at 
the  Universit}'^  of  Toronto  that  one  of  the  professors 
there  had  really  investigated  this  matter  down  to  the 
bottom  and  had  learned  that  the  modern  after  dinner 
speech  is  the  result  of  the  ancient '  'jag. ' '  That,  in  ancient 
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times,  people  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  slid  under  the  table  and  that  the 
speakers  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  order  to 
show  that  they  were  not  under  the  table.  I  hardly 
think,  with  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  that  I  have 
here,  one  on  the  goat's,  and  one  on  the  sheep's  side, 
that  we  need  have  any  such  demonstration  as  that 
to-night. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  give  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  last  year,  give  them  in  full 
detail,  showing  the  importance  of  the  Society  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  work.  I  will  say  that  the  sole  and 
only  effort  of  this  Society  has  been  to  give  the  annual 
dinner.  It  has  toiled  not,  neither  did  it  spin.  But  it 
has  eaten  a  dinner.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  with 
commendable  zeal,  has  collected  the  fees.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Society  has  spurred  the  President  on  to  do  his 
duty,  kept  the  records  of  the  meetings,  at  which  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  get  that  strange  thing,  a  quorum, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  have  been  principally  promi- 
nent by  their  absence  at  those  meetings.  This  Society 
ought  to  be  doing  something  solid.  As  a  New  England 
man  I  feel  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  our  opportunities 
unless  we  are  doing  something.  If  there  is  not  any 
immediate  need  of  the  Society,  let  us  create  one.  Surely, 
in  this  great  and  growing  and  advancing  city  we  have 
work  enough  to  do  for  this  society  and  all  the  others. 
I  hope  during  the  next  year  to  see  work ;  a  programme 
laid  out  in  which  this  Society  as  a  whole  may  accom- 
plish something  valuable. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  pass  this  day  without 
recalling  that  which  we  are  here  to  commemorate.    Read 
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all  history  of  heroic  endeavor  and  you  will  find  nothing 
more  heroic  than  the  removal  to  New  England.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  I  feel  that  those 
men  and  those  women  who  came  across  the  ocean  first 
and  those  who  followed  them  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered by  us.  Think!  They  sought  no  Klondike;  they 
hoped  for  nothing  better  than  life.  They  were  guided 
by  their  faith.  What  they  asked  was  the  right  to  com- 
mune with  God  and  interpret  his  commandments  in 
their  own  way.  For  this,  this  immaterial  thing,  they 
were  willing  to  leave  all  and  they  did  leave  all.  The 
greatest  heroism  that  can  be  recorded.  1  read  the 
modern  analyses  of  their  life  and  I  find,  to  be  sure, 
they  traded  in  slaves,  they  disliked  people  who  dif- 
fered with  them  in  religious  matters,  they  did  various 
other  things  which  we  at  the  present  day  regard  as 
hardly  right  and  fair.  Yet  it  is  unjust  to  them,  it  is 
foolish  in  us,  to  judge  them  by  a  standard  of  which  they 
did  not  know.  They  should  be  judged  b}^  what  there 
was  around  them;  and,  judged  by  that  standard,  I 
feel  that  they  must  rank  very  high.  What  did  they 
contribute  to  America?  Not  gold,  not  wealth,  not 
commerce,  perhaps,  but  they  contributed  this ;  they 
contributed  the  solid,  immovable  New  England  char- 
acter !  Go  where  you  will  and  speak  of  New  England 
character  and  it  is  understood.  It  means  honesty,  it 
means  thrift.  It  means  all  that  which  is  carried  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  left  all  for  conscience's  sake;  that  is 
the  New  England  character,  and  that  has  had  its  stamp 
and  its  effect  in  this  United  States  of  America. 

Of  course,  we  may  deem  that  the  annals  of  those 
days  are  rather  gloomy  reading.     They  are  not  relieved 
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by  gentle  touches  of  humor  or  wit.  They  are  dry.  And 
yet  I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  believe  that  life  was  not 
joyous  with  them.  Some  years  ago  I  met  an  old  pro- 
fessor by  the  name  of  Jonathan  Pearson.  As  we  shook 
hands  he  said:  "  Is  your  name  Daniel?  I  said:  "No, 
but  my  father's  name  was  Daniel."  And  he  said:  "We 
must  know  each  other  better ;  we  had  relations  a  long 
time  ago."  I  said:  "How  is  this?  What  do  you 
mean?  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  will  show  you  some  time." 
And  in  a  few  days  he  came  in  bringing  the  history  of 
Rowley,  Mass.,  showing  that  sometime  about  the  year 
1720,  one  Jonathan  Pearson  was  fined  for  beating  one 
Daniel  Chaplin,  or  one  Daniel  Chaplin  was  fined  for 
beating  one  Jonathan  Pearson.  Now,  the  old  professor 
and  I  got  along  peaceably.  We  had  no  trouble,  and 
the  Pearson  and  Chaplin  feud  was  settled  then.  I  bring 
this  forward  to  show  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
human  nature  in  those  days ;  that  life  probably  had  as 
many  pleasures,  as  many  joys,  and  certainly  had  as 
many  sorrows  as  we  have  now. 

Somehow,  I  look  back  to  those  days  as  I  look  back 
to  a  great,  snow-capped  mountain,  and  as  I  go  farther 
and  farther  from  it  I  lose  sight  of  the  little  details  at 
its  base.  The  top,  the  character,  the  mountain  itself, 
seems  to  be  purer,  higher,  more  beautiful. 


Of  course,  I  know  that  you  came  here  to  hear  the 
other  speakers  of  the  evening,  and,  having  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  the  other  Presidents  of  the  Society,  I 
therefore  have  now  to  introduce  them  and  allow  them 
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to  entertain  and  instruct  you  for  the  time  assigned  to 
them. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  a  gentleman 
who  started  from  Connecticut.  He  had  inherited  that 
quality  which  we  all  inherited  in  New  England  —  he 
was  a  tramp.  The  people  who  came  to  New  England 
first  had  all  the  good  qualities  of  tramps — they  trav- 
eled. They  left  home  and  settled  in  New  England. 
When  it  got  tq,  be  more  profitable  and  better  living 
further  west,  they  moved  west,  and,  as  the  country 
opened,  they  moved  further  and  further.  This  gentle- 
man has  gone  further  than  most  of  us  and  has  reached 
Nebraska.  He  will  speak  to  you  on  the  Puritan  Redi- 
vivus.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Chancellor 
MacLean  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


RESPONSE  OF  CHANCELLOR  MacLEAN. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Hail  to  the  return  of  Forefathers'  day,  when,  at 
least,  the  phantom  Puritan  stalks  abroad  in  the  land. 
The  stately  spirit  will  not  down,  though  modern  pyg- 
mies oppose  and  cry  to  it,  "Halt!"  Among  too  many 
it  is  the  season  that  illustrates  the  maxim,  "It  is  an 
evil  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest."  Hypercritical  cen- 
sors, and  even  misguided  if  not  degenerate  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims,  deride  or  denounce  the  intolerant  Puritan. 
The  close  study  of  history  by  the  source  method  has 
aided  the  reaction  from  the  panegyric  of  the  Puritan  as 
set  forth  earlier  by  the  Protestant  priest  and  amiable  and 
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almost  Pickwickian  school  of  historians  grouped  about 
Palfrey.  The  prevalent  opinion  is  largely  shaped  by  the 
radical  reaction  as  represented  by  Broocke  Adams,  where 
petty  truth  caricatures  and  half  truth  stands  for  truth. 
This  late  school  of  historians  tithe  mint,  anise  and  cum- 
min to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
They  unconsciously  violate  the  doctrine  of  relativity,  of 
historical  perspective,  and  justice,  which  demands  that 
a  man  be  judged  by  his  age.  Even  loyal  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims,  in  their  zeal  to  escape  the  scathing  criticism 
of  the  forefathers,  have  minutely  differentiated  the  Pil- 
grim from  the  Puritan,  and  have  unjustly  discriminated 
against  the  latter.  In  the  court  of  public  opinion,  the 
case  of  Pilgrim  versus  Puritan  has  been  argued  so  as  to 
prove  the  Pilgrim  innocent  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Puritan.  Let  us  celebrate  this  Forefathers'  day  by 
fearlessly  accepting  the  whole  truth.  The  Puritan  has 
been  overpraised,  as  he  has  been  villified.  The  Puritan 
was  not  perfect,  and  shared  in  many  of  the  limitations 
and  even  superstitions  of  his  time  with  the  wisest  of 
men  among  his  contemporaries,  like  Bacon,  and  the 
bitterest  of  his  opponents,  like  Archbishop  Laud.  The 
poor  Pilgrim  recognized  himself  as  none  other  than  the 
radical  Puritan,  and  the  well-to-do,  conservative  Puri- 
tan saw  in  the  Pilgrim  a  brother.  They  amalgamated 
speedily  upon  the  New  England  shores.  The  Pilgrim 
does  not  need  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  Puri- 
tan. It  is  simply  his  peculiar  glory  that  he  represented 
the  most  progressive  type  of  Puritanism.  If  the  Pil- 
grim must  be  identified  with  the  Puritan,  must  we 
become  ashamed  of  him?  Must  we  modern  Pharisees 
of  progress  stand  and   thank  God  that  we  are  not  as 
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other  men,  or  even  as  this  poor  Puritan?  Indeed,  out- 
side the  circle  of  New  England  societies  there  is  a 
popular  fallac}^  that  the  Puritan  is  dead.  Puritanism 
as  an  "ism,"  let  us  hope,  is  decadent  or  dead;  but  the 
Puritan  is  sempiternal.  In  history  his  requiem  has 
repeatedly  been  sung  with  glee,  but  a  little  later  he  has 
shown  himself  redivivus  and  further  purified.  The 
Greek  name,  Katharoi,  the  pure,  originated,  in  the 
Latin,  the  very  name  Puritani,  Puritans,  in  the  third 
century,  in  connection  with  what  was  known  as  the 
Novatian  heresy,  that  lasted  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
century  and  then  was  pronounced  dead. 

The  Donatist  heresy  was  another  Puritanic  move- 
ment that  lasted  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century, 
and  then  was  supposed  to  be  buried.  The  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  and  the  reforms  in  purity  that  it  and  other 
brotherhoods  carried  in  the  early  stages  of  monasticism, 
proclaimed  the  deathlessness  of  Puritanism.  The  Lol- 
lards, the  Wyclifites,  the  reformers,  were  Puritanic, 
long  before  the  name  received  its  modern  specific  appli- 
cation in  England  in  1564,  when  as  a  term  of  ridicule 
it  was  applied  to  the  great  reformers  in  the  Anglican 
Church  who  desired  a  more  thorough  reformation.  At 
that  time,  as  their  historian  Neal  says,  "a  Puritan, 
therefore,  was  a  man  of  severe  morals,  Calvinist  in 
doctrine  and  a  non-conformist  to  the  ceremonies  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  though  they  did  not  totally 
separate  from  it."  This  definition  is  theological  and 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  too  limited  to  fit  the  Puritan  save 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  commonwealth  period  who  was 
opposed  to  monopoly  and  prerogative.  It  would  not 
apply  to  some  of  the  earlier  Puritans  enumerated ;  and 
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when  this  Puritanism  rose  again — after  it  was  supposed 
to  be  dead  and  buried — at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II, 
it  rose,  not  Calvinistic,  but  Arminian,  in  the  great 
Wesleyan  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  time  to  construct  a  definition  of  Puritan  that 
sets  forth  only  what  is  essentially  Puritan.  Under  all 
the  varying  forms  of  Puritanism  from  the  first  century 
to  the  most  spiritualized  and  progressive  forms  of  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  one  life.  The  elements 
of  it  are  simple.  An  analysis  of  Puritanism  in  history, 
separating  the  local  and  temporary  from  the  universal 
and  permanent,  will  give  the  following  elements : 
First,  there  is  the  regeneration  of  the  individual 
with  its  corollary  of  dependence  on  God  and  inde- 
pendence of  man.  The  second  element  is  the  regen- 
eration of  the  world  by  the  working  of  the  same  spirit 
that  regenerates  the  individual  —  through  the  indi- 
viduals as  brethren  in  virtue  of  a  common  fatherhood. 
Puritanism  can  but  make  for  democracy.  Puritanism 
logically  demands  popular  sovereignty,  which  rests 
upon  an  immanent  God;  in  no  paltry  sense  of  the  rule 
of  the  majority,  "Vox  populi  vox  Dei."  The  Puritan 
would  rearrange  and  transmute  the  cry  (that  may  be 
that  of  a  Christian  or  a  communist),  ''Liberty,  equality, 
fraternity,"  into  "  Fatherhood,  freedom,  brotherhood." 
The  regnant  beatitude  of  the  Puritan  is,  "Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  This  essen- 
tial Puritanism  abides  various  test  of  verity.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  forefathers,  we  must  first  apply 
the  touchstone  of  Scripture.  It  makes  central  the 
words  of  the  Master,  "One  is  your  father,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren."     It  is  also  congruous  to  the  words  of  the 
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beloved  disciple,  "Beloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of 
God,  and  it  is  not  yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be. 
We  know  that  if  he  shall  be  manifested  we  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  even  as  he  is;  and  every  one 
that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him,  purifieth  himself  even 
as  he  is  pure."  This  Puritanism  benefits  the  testimony 
of  the  church  fathers.  Augustine,  though,  opposing 
the  heresies  of  the  Puritans  of  his  time,  knew  how  to 
emphasize  regeneration  and  the  disposition  of  the  heart. 
In  his  epochal  book  "The  City  of  God"  ("De  Civi- 
tate  Dei "),  he  has  a  militant  Puritanism  when  he  says : 
"If  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  all  the  nations,  all  the 
great,  and  all  judges,  if  young  and  old  together  would 
hear  and  obey  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  such  a  people 
would  at  once  participate  of  all  civil  prosperity  in  this 
present  life,  and  of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  next." 
At  one  stroke,  Augustine  supplants  the  ancient  notion 
of  the  state  as  the  highest  good  with  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  That  enthusiasm,  absorbing  within 
itself  all  other  human  interests,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  earthly  fatherland  and  an  earthly  state,  must  give 
way  to  a  higher  enthusiasm  for  the  heavenly  fatherland 
and  a  heavenly  state,  where  God  is  the  ruler.  This 
essential  Puritanism  comes  out  equally  well  when  tried 
by  the  deliverances  of  sociology. 

The  latest  study  in  the  social  teaching  of  Jesus,  by 
Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  sets  forth  Jesus  as  the  supreme 
optimist  of  history.  Union  with  the  infinite  good  was 
his  ideal  for  humanit}^,  but  he  had  no  fanatical  idea  of 
accomplishing  it  by  anything  but  first  the  evolution  of 
individual  character,  and  then  by  man's  capacity  for 
social  union.     In  a  very  true  sense  Jesus  identifies  the 
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powers  of  the  soul  that  make  a  union  with  God  an 
essential  of  a  normal  man  with  those  that  force  a  normal 
man  into  vmion  with  other  human  beings.  By  the  king- 
dom of  God  Jesus  meant  an  ideal — though  progressively 
approximated — social  order,  in  which  the  relation  of  men 
to  God  is  that  of  sons,  and  therefore  to  each  other  that 
of  brothers.  This  ideal  society  is  not  beyond  human 
attainment.  It  may  at  once  be  established  potentially 
in  the  midst  of  that  other  social  order  which  is  based 
upon  the  disregard  of  the  normal,  religious  and  social 
capacities  of  men,  and  which  becomes  of  necessity  self- 
destructive,  and  in  tendency  anarchistic.  Thus  is 
defined  for  us  Christ's  ideal  of  man  and  society.  We 
are  here  not  far  from  the  philosophical  demands  of  mod- 
ern sociology.  If  rightly  understood,  it  is  Puritanism 
that  speaks  of  a  new  era  with  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  that  talks  of  a  new  social  order.  It  is 
not  that  we  have  what  is  absolutely  new,  or  are  coming 
to  a  revolution,  but  it  is  an  evolution  of  the  old.  Our 
hope  at  this  critical  juncture  is  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  the  essential  Puritan  redivivus.  As  regards 
formal  government,  we  need  no  revolution.  The  Puri- 
tan was  alive  in  the  organization  of  our  Government. 
Mr.  Lloyd  well  says:  "The  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  are,  however  imperfectly,  the  transla- 
tion into  the  language  of  politics  of  '  doing  as  you  would 
be  done  by.'  "  The  new  order  must  come  in  purer 
administration,  in  industrial  and  social  reform.  This 
is  but  another  way  of  putting  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  ideal  social  order — that  we  know  is  the  kingdom  of 
God — must  be  progressively  approximated.  The  Puritan 
redivivus  has  been  seen  time  and  again  in  this  century 
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pushing  forward  the  principles  of  the  kingdom.  Last 
month,  on  the  banks  of  your  Mississippi,  at  Alton,  the 
dedication  of  a  monument  to  one  once  a  temporary  resi- 
dent of  St.  Louis  was  a  testimony  that,  though  the 
Puritan  may  be  martyred,  he  will  rise  again.  That 
monument  marks  the  spot  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  slavery,  and  of  the  end  of  the  efforts  to  throttle 
free  speech  and  a  free  press.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  proto- 
martyr  of  Puritanism  in  practical  reform  in  American 
politics,  has  had  a  worthy  line  of  successors.  John 
Brown  is  a  veritable  Puritan  redivivus,  for,  though 
"his  body  lies  moldering  in  the  grave,  his  soul  goes 
marching  on."  Henry  Ward  Beecher  stood  in  the 
same  line.  He  is  spoken  of  as  an  exemplar  of  the  new 
Puritanism.  In  his  famous  Thanksgiving  sermon  of 
1860  he  stands  forth  as  simply  one  of  the  prophets  of 
the  old  Puritanism.  "I  stand,"  he  said,  "to  declare 
that  justice  is  worth  more  than  all  the  corn-ftelds  of  the 
continent.  I  stand  to  declare  that  right  between  man 
and  man  is  worth  more  than  all  the  freights  of  all  the 
ships  that  whiten  the  sea.  I  stand  to  declare  that  the 
secret  of  national  compactness  is  in  national  conscience, 
national  affection,  and  national  faith  in  moral  ideas.  I 
stand  to  declare  that  the  period  in  which  men  scoff  at 
moral  laws  and  moral  truths  is  a  period  of  rank  infi- 
delity and  utter  apostasy.  If  you  want  to  know  which 
way  nations  are  to  go  to  find  prosperity,  let  me  tell  you 
that  every  nation  that  means  to  be  prospered  must  steer 
straight  to  the  light-house  of  God's  universe;  and  what 
is  that?  God's  heart.  Any  nation  that  steers  for  any 
other  thing  will  run  upon  rocks  and  shoals." 
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The  principles  that  were  applied  with  reference  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave  and  the  union  need  new 
application  in  the  new  nationalism  that  has  succeeded 
the  period  of  the  civil  war.  There  is  new  Americanism 
that  demands  emancipation  from  the  political  boss. 
The  young  Puritan  martyr,  a  representative  of  the  new 
American  citizenship,  that  rebels  against  bossism,  was 
found  in  Robert  Ross,  who  fell  upon  an  election  day, 
the  6th  of  March,  1894,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  This  new  citi- 
zenship will  restore  local  self-government  in  munici- 
palities that  mean  more  than  once  states  did.  The 
unnamed  heroes  who,  sometimes  on  the  capitalistic 
side,  but  most  frequently  on  the  side  of  labor,  have 
fallen  in  the  semi-industrial  war  of  the  last  decade  show 
the  Puritan  alive.  Not,  however,  in  industrialism, 
commercialism,  socialism,  in  their  various  forms,  but  in 
the  aroused  patriotism  that  has  swept  through  the  land 
and  hung  out  the  flag  from  church  and  school  house,  do 
we  find  the  people,  and  not  simply  their  leaders,  satu- 
rated with  a  practical  Puritanism.  This  is  a  species  of 
Puritanism  reasserting  the  sufficiency  of  our  consti- 
tution and  government  as  against  the  subtle  forces  that 
were  beginning  to  control  even  the  government  itself. 
Every  time  that  a  moral  issue  has  been  squarely  and 
fully  presented  to  the  people  they  have  stood  for  the 
right.  The  century's  best  representatives  of  the  people 
are  two  of  the  greatest  Puritans  of  the  century  and  of 
all  centuries,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Ewart 
Gladstone;  the  one  an  Elijah  with  rough  mantle,  and 
the  other  an  Elisha,  dwelling  in  kings'  palaces.  Our 
attitude  toward  these  men  shows  that  we  are  still  Puri- 
tan.    In  the  words  of  Albert  Shaw,  "we  are  a  serious 
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people  in  the  United  States.  With  all  our  faults,  there 
is  nothing  that  wins  our  downright  approval  like  moral 
greatness."  Mr.  Gladstone's  pre-eminence  in  American 
esteem  is  due  above  all  things  else  to  our  belief  in  the 
greatness  of  his  character.  Both  these  men  had  firm 
faith  in  an  immanent  God.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  firm  in 
the  idea  that  there  can  be  no  just  distinction  between 
things  secular  and  things  sacred.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  Pilgrims,  Anthony  Thatcher,  who,  being  ship- 
wrecked along  the  coast,  was  thrown  upon  a  rock.  He 
said:  *'As  I  was  sliding  off  the  rock  into  the  sea  the 
Lord  directed  my  toes  into  a  joint  in  the  rock's  side,  as 
also  the  tips  of  some  of  my  fingers,  by  means  whereof, 
the  wave  leaving  me,  I  remained  so  hanging  on  the 
rock,  only  my  head  above  the  water."  While  with  a 
smile  we  may  look  upon  the  personal  exaggeration  of 
the  application  of  Providence  to  a  single  person's  inter- 
ests, we  must  confess  that  modern  science  in  the  form  of 
theistic  monism  teaches  that  with  God  there  is  no  great, 
there  is  no  small,  and  that  He  is  all  in  all.  So  once 
more  we  find  the  trend  of  modern  thought  along  one  of 
the  fundamental  lines  of  Puritanism. 

Doubtless  the  living  Puritan,  as  he  has  been  pict- 
ured, is  to  be  found  in  the  West  as  nowhere  else.  He 
manifests  some  of  the  extremes  of  the  olden  times  in  his 
dogmatism  and  intolerance.  On  the  other  hand,  here 
he  is  freer  from  tradition,  is  originating  and  organ- 
izing. Experiments  are  being  tried  and  new  models  are 
being  set  up  in  the  commonwealth  and  in  society. 
Equality  is  more  nearly  realized.  The  truly  American 
complete  school  system  is  characteristic  of  the  West. 
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From  the  primary  school  to  the  state  university  there  is 
a  free  education  that  is  no  longer  accounted  by  those 
Avho  have  studied  it  Godless.  To  the  Puritan  the  dis- 
tinction of  sacred  and  secular  largely  falls  away.  This 
system  of  education  is  not  denominational,  but  relig- 
ious, and  the  time  has  come  when  the  antithesis  between 
the  Christian  college  and  the  state  school  falls.  We 
now  speak  of  both  as  Christian,  but  of  one  as  a  state 
and  of  the  other  as  a  church  institution.  The  most 
marked  victory  of  the  Puritan  redivivus  is  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  popular  education.  The  first  American 
Puritans,  and  the  latest,  would  be  in  literal  accord  in 
viewing  learning  as  a  religious  duty.  All  books  with 
them  are  a  commentary  of  the  Book.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  typical  Puritan,  Milton,  and  really,  the 
doctrine  of  every  broad  churchman.  We  can  not  forget 
that  Harvard  University  Avas  founded  by  the  state,  and 
that  "learning,"  according  to  the  words  of  the  law, 
"may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers,"  and 
especially  in  order  to  baffle  that  old  "deluder,  Sathan." 
More  characteristic  and  famous  than  the  speech  of  the 
Spartan  mother  should  be  that  of  the  New  England 
Puritan  mother,  "Child,  if  God  make  thee  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  scholar,  thou  hast  all  that  thy 
mother  ever  asked  for  thee."  With  such  foremothers, 
as  well  as  forefathers,  may  we  not  say,  with  the  phantom 
Puritan  of  the  nineteenth  century,  prophetic  of  the 
Puritan  redivivus,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  "  Let  us  thank 
God  for  having  given  us  such  ancestors;  and  let  each 
successive  generation  thank  Him  not  less  fervently  for 
being  one  step  further  from  them  in  the  march  of  ages." 
May  we  not  interpret  Hawthorne  in  the  light  of  present 
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history  by  saying,  "Let  us  thank  God  for  having  given 
us  such  ancestors,  and  let  each  successive  generation 
thank  Him  not  the  less  fervently  for  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  by  which  we,  as  did  they,  keep  step  with  the 
march  of  ages?" 


The  President : 

Chancellor  MacLean  has,  I  am  very  glad  to  say, 
coupled  in  nearly  all  his  remarks  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers.  I  believe  that  in  all  the  meetings  of  this 
Association  and  generally  in  the  meetings  of  New  En- 
gland associations  the  women  of  New  England  have 
always  been  recognized.  How  could  we  recognize  them 
better  than  by  selecting  for  the  speaker  a  gentleman 
who  dates  back  to  that  nation  that  is  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished for  its  gallantry,  for  its  pathos,  for  its  senti- 
ment and  for  its  eloquence?  I  call  on  Mr.  George  J. 
Tansey  to  respond  to  the  toast  "New  England  Women." 


RESPONSE  OF  GEORGE  ],  TANSEY,  Esq. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  rise  to  respond 
to  this  toast.  In  a  moment  of  incautious  good  nature 
and  enthusiasm  when  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  your 
worthy  president  to  make  the  response  to  this  subject, 
I  did  not  realize  even  in  part  its  possibilities.  After 
some  days  of  earnest  study  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
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that  in  order  to  completely  encircle  the  New  England 
woman,  a  careful  investigation  was  necessary  into  the 
climate  and  geography  of  that  particular  section  of  the 
country,  the  ancestry  of  the  people  who  now  inhabit  it, 
and  also  a  study  in  detail  of  their  history.  Beginning 
with  the  Teutonic  method  I  sought  to  discover  who  was 
the  first  New  England  woman,  and  you  can  judge  of 
my  horror  and  amazement,  when  I  tell  you  that  far  from 
being  of  Puritan  English  extraction,  or  even  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Celt,  who  I  am  reliably  informed  has  captured 
Massachusetts,  as  the  Italian  has  captured  other  sec- 
tions of  the  land  from  which  most  of  you  come,  to  learn 
that  the  original  New  England  woman  was  of  purely 
American  origin,  and  not  a  foreigner,  but  belonged  in 
all  probability  to  one  of  the  following  tribes  of  American 
Indians:  Wimpanoags,  Nipmuks,  Narragansetts,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Passamoquoddy,  Neponsits,  Wichagaskas, 
Punkapoags,  Noantums,  Washaways,  Pequots,  Pawn- 
tuckets,  Pokanokets,  although  in  due  course  of  time  this 
original  specimen  has  been  entirely  crowded  out  by  her 
more  cultured  and  light  complexioned  sisters.  When  I 
further  realized  that  amongst  the  Mayflower  passengers 
were  the  families,  consisting  of  wives,  daughters  and 
sons,  of  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Brewster,  Standish, 
Eaton,  Chilton  and  many  others,  and  that  in  order  to 
comprehend  fully  the  character  of  the  New  England 
woman  I  must  also  hunt  out  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  those  whom  I  have  named  and  many 
others,  then  make  due  allowance  for  the  addition 
of  the  Celtic  and  Italian  element  which  of  late  years 
has  crept  into  the  home  of  3^our  ancestors,  as  you 
and   your   fathers   before  you   moved   Westward   to   a 
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richer,  if  not  more  beloved  section  of  the  country,  I  saw 
that  my  task  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  life  of 
any  man,  even  one  so  young  and  diligent  as  myself. 
Since  your  President  assigned  this  subject  to  me  I  have 
devoted  all  my  time  to  a  personal  observation  and  a 
cultivation  of  New  England  women.  I  have  talked 
with  them  where  possible,  observed  them  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion,  thought  of  them  by  day  and  dreamed  of 
them  by  night,  and  should  in  sheer  desperation,  and  in 
now  boldly  acknowledged  cowardice,  have  failed  to 
materialize  to-night,  had  there  not,  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
light on  a  foggy  day,  come  to  my  mind  the  statement 
of  Lady  Mary  Whortely  Montague,  on  her  return  from 
a  voyage  around  the  world,  when,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion what  kind  of  people  she  had  met,  said,  "I  met  two 
kinds:  Men  and  Women."  And  so  it  came  to  me  that 
the  New  England  woman  was  not  different  from  others 
of  her  sex,  possessing  the  same  virtues,  the  same  foibles, 
the  same  traits  of  character,  both  good  and  bad,  modi- 
fied perhaps  in  some  respects,  intensified  perhaps  in 
others  by  her  teaching,  her  ancestry,  the  soil  on  which 
she  lived,  and  the  atmosphere  which  she  breathed,  and 
that  therefore  you  would  pardon  me  if,  drifting  from  the 
assigned  toast  I  should  speak  of  Woman  rather  than  of 
the  New  England  Woman,  because  under  the  broader 
subject  will  we  find  her  sympathies  wider,  more  in  touch 
with  humanity,  more  in  line  with  modern  thought, 
which  is  toward  the  dissolution  of  sectional  feeling, 
while  we  with  tenderness  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
sectional  lines  for  memory's  sake. 

It  is  not  my  desire  or  intention  to  indulge  in  full- 
some  or  indiscriminate  praise  of  woman,  for  she  has  her 
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faults,  but  the  old  Roman  maxim,  *'say  nothing  but 
good  of  the  dead,"  should,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  be 
paraphrased  to  "speak  naught  but  good  of  woman,  or 
keep  silent."  In  our  active  work-a-day  life  we  men  are 
apt  to  forget,  and  give  scant  credit  to  those  influences 
that  years  before,  perhaps  when  the  mind  and  con- 
science were  plastic,  molded  our  thoughts  to  high  ideals, 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  upright  life  that  make  us  strong 
to-da}'  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world  and  be  of  service 
to  our  fellows.  For,  after  all,  the  last  question  to  be 
asked  of  a  man  is  not  what  he  has  done  but  how  much 
good  has  he  accomplished,  and  the  power  to  do  good 
was  gained  at  the  mother's  knee  and  in  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  because  through  the  love  of  the  women  there 
he  became  worthy  to  be  a  husband  and  a  father.  ''We 
should  count  time  by  heart  throbs,"  not  by  years,  and 
he  who  lives  most  in  sympathy  with  his  fellows  is  the 
man  whose  life  was  shaped  most  by  woman,  and  ''he 
liveth  best  who  loveth  best." 

In  seeking  to  unravel  a  crime  the  French  have  a 
saying,  "seek  for  the  woman,"  and  by  this  cj^nical 
maxim  would  place  the  blame  for  all  ill  and  evil  deeds 
where  it  least  deserves  to  rest.  I  say,  rather,  if  you 
would  know  what  moves  a  man  to  glorious  deeds,  what 
was  the  cause  that  led  him  to  fight  the  losing  fight  Avith 
courage,  to  resist  temptation,  to  struggle  onward  through 
poverty,  misfortune,  treachery,  and  even  martyrdom, 
then  "seek  for  the  woman,"  and  you  will  find  the  love 
of  a  sweetheart,  sister,  daughter,  wife  or  mother  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  his  life,  for  in  the  hour  of  his 
trial  he  felt  that  "love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after 
rain."     All  other  passions  are  but  mockeries  when  love 
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enters,  and  sweet  as  is  political  power,  martial  success 
or  fame  in  .any  of  phases, 


But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 

Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall," 

And  "  when  love  speaks. 

The  voice  of  all  the  Gods  makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony." 


In  all  the  struggles  of  life,  in  its  harsher  phrases, 
doubtless  man  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and 
woman  takes  but  little  part.  Upon  the  field  of  battle 
she  has  no  place,  save  as  the  gentle  Sister  of  Mercy, 
who  follows  in  the  track  of  carnage,  to  relieve  the 
suffering  and  utter  a  prayer  for  the  dying.  And  yet, 
that  which  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  go  forth  to  die, 
or  struggle  on  to  the  bitter  end,  that  an  opinion  or  a 
hope  may  be  realized ;  to  fight  until  the  last  drop  of 
blood  leaves  the  body,  that  the  standard  of  freedom 
may  be  advanced  and  the  cause  of  liberty  preserved,  is 
the  knowledge  that  in  his  home  the  loved  ones  are 
waiting,  praying  for  his  safety,  and  that  to  them  he 
owes  it  that  he  be  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  And  think  you  that  the  battles  that  are  carried 
on  by  shot  and  shell,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  destruc- 
tive engines  of  war,  are  the  only  ones  that  are  fought? 
By  the  hearth-side,  in  the  silent  home,  a  struggle  more 
bitter,  more  fierce,  more  heart-rending  than  that  ever 
known  upon  the  battle-field  goes  on  from  day  to  day, 
and  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  where  the  women, 
bereft  of  their  protectors,  do  bravely  their  work  and 
never  complain,  even  when  the  loved  ones  are  brought 
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home  to  the  last  rest,  and  the  lips  they  loved  will  answer 
them  no  more,  for 

"  The  bravest  battle  that  was  ever  fought, 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when  ? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not, 
'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men," 

In  these  latter  days  we  hear  much  of  the  rights  of 
women,  and  much  clamor  is  made  of  the  bondage  in 
which  they  have  been  held,  and  there  is  great  demand 
that  they  be  given  full,  so-called  political  rights.  While 
it  is  true  woman  is  to  be  congratulated,  that  in  this  last 
glorious  century,  every  avenue  of  work,  every  field  of 
labor,  has  gradually  opened  to  her,  so  that  the  woman 
who  has  no  one  upon  whom  she  can  naturally  depend, 
finds  herself  in  a  position  to  care  for  herself,  and  to 
build  up  a  home  of  her  own ;  let  us  not  in  giving  her 
the  larger  liberty  of  political  activity  and  commercial 
freedom,  carelessly  and  heedlessly  overlook  those  rights 
that  are  hers  through  the  ver}'  nature  of  her  being : 

' '  A  right  to  tread  so  softly 

Beside  the  couch  of  pain; 
To  smooth  with  gentle  fingers 

The  tangled  locks  again." 
To  wait  beside  the  dying 

In  Avee  small  hours  of  night, 
And  breathe  a  consecrated  prayer 

When  the  spirit  takes  its  flight. 

A  right  to  love  one  truly, 

And  be  loved  back  again; 
A  right  to  share  his  fortunes, 

Through  sunshine  and  through  rain. 
A  right  to  be  protected 

From  life's  most  cruel  lights, 
By  manly  love  and  courage; 

Sure  these  are  woman's  rights. 
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Let  us  men  frankly  acknowledge  the  fact,  that 
women  is  utterly  and  completely  incomprehensible,  and 
let  us  also  acknowledge  the  correlative  fact  that  she  is 
all  the  more  delightful  and  deliciously  attractive  by 
reason  of  her  very  incomprehensibility.  Were  we  able 
to  fathom  her  mind,  to  understand  her  reasoning,  to 
grasp  at  her  motives,  in  the  same  clear  manner  as  we  do 
those  of  a  man,  the  very  charm  of  her  essence  and  her 
being  would  depart.  From  the  hem  of  her  dainty  gown 
to  the  enormous  hat  with  which  she  pleases  to  decorate 
herself,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  she  is  completely  and  thoroughly  non- 
understandable.  She  follows  the  fashion  irrespective  of 
its  utility  of  change,  lead  where  it  may,  with  the  same 
blind  faith  with  which  the  Hindoo  throws  himself  before 
the  juggernaut  which  ultimately  destroys  him.  Should 
fashion  so  decree,  she  drapes  herself  in  severely  classic 
folds,  to  show  every  outline  of  her  beautiful  figure,  and 
the  folloAving  season,  should  the  man  dressmaker,  before 
whom  she  worships,  decree  that  hoops  and  crinoline 
should  render  her  like  unto  an  enormous  balloon,  she 
immediately  so  adorns  herself,  serenel}^  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  she  is  following  the  fashion. 

The  Thebans,with  wonderful  sagacity,  in  the  legend 
of  the  Sphinx,  summed  up  the  problem  of  the  universe 
in  the  winged  figure  on  the  highway,  half  woman,  half 
tiger,  which  brought  ruin  and  destruction  to  every  trav- 
eler who  crossed  its  path  if  the  poor  unfortunate  could 
not  answer  her  eternal  questions;  and  while,  if  I  have 
read  my  mythology  correctly,  some  gentleman  did  ulti- 
mately appear  who  was  able  to  answer  her  queries,  none 
of  his  race  are  in  existence  to-day,  and  we  all  stand 
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silent  and  aghast  before  the  multitude  of  questions 
which  the  girl  of  the  period,  our  nineteenth  century 
Sphinx,  pours  forth  upon  us. 

Woman  is  versatile  in  the  highest  degree,  and  her 
versatility  manifests  itself  in  most  unexpected  forms; 
for  instance,  his  razor,  which  haughty  man  regards  as 
consecrated  to  one  calling,  woman  uses  indiscriminately 
to  sharpen  pencils,  cut  twine  and  take  tacks  from  the 
carpet,  and  then  stands  in  large-eyed  wonder  at  the 
wrath  of  her  liege  lord.  Her  costly  writing  desk,  with 
its  dainty  equipment,  which  she  had  declared  to  be  the 
one  thing  which  she  most  needed  and  desired,  she  dis- 
dains to  use,  but  when  moved  by  the  spirit  of  composi- 
tion sits  tailorwise  on  the  floor,  a  pad  of  paper  in  her 
lap,  and  uses  a  stub  of  a  pencil,  Avhose  point  is  "con- 
spicuous by  its  absence."  And  yet,  God  bless  her,  we 
would  not  have  her  other  than  she  is,  for  the  very 
woman  who  so  blindly  and,  as  the  male  portion  of 
humanity  thinks,  foolishly  follows  the  fashions  and 
attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  trifles  of  life,  in  the 
hour  of  trial  and  tribulation  "this  creature  of  laughter 
and  lace"  becomes  metamorphosed  from  the  butterfly 
into  the  helpful,  loving  companion  and  wife;  and  her 
love  renders  life  upon  the  dreary  plains,  in  the  lonely 
mountain  cabins,  or  in  the  squalid  tenements  of  a  pop- 
ulous city,  a  dear  and  precious  thing.  For,  after  all, 
love  is  the  controlling  passion  and  the  fabric  of  human 
existence,  woven  by  fate  from  the  dark  strands  of  adver- 
sity, the  purple  bands  of  hope  and  the  crimson  lines  of 
martial  success,  has  running  through  it  that  which  gives 
it  its  distinctive  pattern  and  renders  it  a  beautiful  and 
precious  thing,  the  golden  thread  of  love,  and  each  man 
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feels  as  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  record  of  his  existence, 
in  looking  back  to  what  has  made  life  worth  the  living, 
that  some  woman's  love  was  the  center  and  focus  of  tlie 
best  of  that  which  is  in  him,  and  can  say : 

"Your  name  did  lend  it  glory, 
And  your  love  its  thread  of  gold." 

An  old  Grecian  philosopher  taught,  and  taught 
rightly,  that  the  only  thing  in  life  of  which  we  are  as- 
sured is  that  all  things  would  change  and  did  change 
from  moment  to  moment  and  hour  to  hour,  and  yet  he 
was  in  error  when  he  said  all  things  would  change,  for 
while  man's  love  may  ebb  and  flow  like  the  tide,  while 
his  hopes  and  aspirations  may  vary  from  year  to  year, 
while  governments  may  rise,  flourish  and  moulder  to 
decay,  there  is  one  thing  in  life  that  remains  like  the 
polar  star,  ever  fixed,  ever  certain,  ever  sure,  always 
the  same,  and  that  is  the  love  which  the  mother  feels 
for  the  child  she  has  borne.  The  wife,  the  sweetheart, 
the  sister,  the  daughter,  may  feel  the  love  which  they 
have  had  grow  cold  and  dim ;  but  the  mother,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  the  wandering  feet  may  stray,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  good  or  ill  that  comes  to  her  child,  has  in 
her  breast  ever  that  feeling  of  tenderness  and  afl*ection 
which  makes  motherhood  the  holiest  thing  in  the  world. 
So,  no  matter  what  be  the  errors,  eccentricities,  pecu- 
liarities, faults  —  aye,  even  crimes  —  of  a  Avoman,  they 
will  be  wiped  out  and  forgiven  when  the  final  count 
is  had,  and  it  can   be   said   of  her,   ''she  was  a  good 

mother." 

"Because  I  feel  that  in  the  heavens  above, 
The  angels  whispering  to  one  another. 
Can  find  among  the  burning  terms  of  love 
None  so  devotional  as  that  of  mother." 
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The  President: 

I  regret  to  say  that  Ave  shall  have  but  one  more 
speaker,  after  which  Brother  Haynes  will  be  asked  to 
lead  in  the  singing  of  one  verse  of  America.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  this  New 
England  of  ours  is  its  power  of  pouring  forth  New 
Englanders.  Somehow  or  other,  it  has  the  faculty  of 
taking  an  Irishman,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Tansey,  or  a 
Prussian,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  and 
in  one  generation  turning  out  a  full-blown  Yankee ! 
And  then  these  Yankees,  they  have  what  painters  call 
such  an  enormous  covering  power.  Go  where  you  will, 
where  it  is  worth  while  to  be,  and  there  you  will  find 
the  Yankees.  The  whole  broad  land,  the  whole  great 
world  is  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  their  covering  power, 
and  wherever  they  are  you  find  the  Yankee  influence. 
I  will  ask  the  Reverend  Doctor  Fisk  to  give  the  ''Secret 
of  New  England's  power  beyond  her  own  borders." 


RESPONSE  OF  REV.  D.  M.  FISK,  D.  D. 


Mr.  President,  and  New  England  Fellow-Exiles: 

Lowell  says  that  the  first  thing  a  public  speaker 
should  do  "is  to  get  the  good-will  of  his  audience." 
That  is  capital  advice,  doubtless,  to  the  orator,  who  b}^ 
sprightliness  of  wit,  or  solid  eloquence  is  able  to  com- 
mand a  hearing ;  but  as  I  claim  neither,  my  only 
resource  is  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  this  company 
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by  the  rather  humiliating  confession  that  I  am  only  a 
"substitute,"  and  you  all  know  the  proverbial  quality 
of  substitutes.  Realizing  the  precarious  tenure  I  have 
on  your  hearing,  I  shall  confess  to  an  unwonted  nervous- 
ness in  this  presence.  I  feel,  indeed,  about  as  much 
mixed  up  at  this  time  as  a  poor  countryman  who  came 
to  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  for  marriage.  He  was 
startled  to  find  that  the  announcement  of  his  delicate 
errand  was  to  be  in  the  presence  of  some  guests  of  the 
minister,  at  which  his  Avits  deserted  him.  He  was  there 
for  some  religious  ceremony,  but  for  his  life,  he  could 
not  call  it  by  name.  At  last,  in  desperation,  he  blurted 
out:  "Be  you  the  parson?"  "I  am,"  replied  my 
friend.  "  Well,  I  want,  I  want  to — ,  I  want  to  be  bap- 
tized." I  am  not  much  clearer  about  what  I  am  sup- 
posed to  do  than  that  young  man.  Chauncey  Depew, 
who  is  supposed  to  know  all  about  the  post-prandial 
art,  says  that  clergymen  are  poor  after-dinner  speakers, 
a  statement  which  I  accept  with  humility  for  myself  as 
a  fact,  and  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

But  I  submit  there  are  some  reasons  for  my  embar- 
rassment. In  the  first  place,  this  programme  committee 
attempts  to  limit  me  to  fifteen  minutes.  Now  if  they 
had  remembered  that  I  was  an  old  college  professor, 
wound  up  to  run  an  hour — five  minutes  on  what  I 
knew  and  fifty-five  on  what  I  didn't  know  —  they  would 
not  have  been  so  cruel.  But  my  grievance  is  still  sorer. 
As  a  preacher,  I  find  it  still  harder  to  be  short.  We, 
like  Longfellow's  clock,  are  supposed  "to  run  on  for- 
ever." 

Now  give  me  time,  and  I  can  make  a  moving  speech, 
moving  every  hearer  out  of  the  house  save  the  janitor, 
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who  has  both  official  and  financial  reasons  for  resisting 
such  eloquence.     But  what  is  fifteen  minutes? 

I  suspect  I  am  confessing  a  state  secret  in  saying 
that  this  same  committee  did  have  misgivings  as  to  my 
pleasing,  and  would  have  substituted  another  parson 
but  for  the  fear  of  the  old  Scotch  woman.  She  had  had 
four  ministers  in  brief  succession  in  her  parish,  and  the 
last  one  Avas  now  about  to  go.  So  she  expressed  to  him 
her  sincere  sorrow  at  his  departure.  He  took  this  to  be 
a  compliment,  and  replied:  ''My  dear  woman,  it  is 
exceedingly  kind  for  you  to  say  this  ;  but  cheer  up,  you 
will  soon  find  a  better."  "Ah,  na,  na,"  replied  the 
dame,  "we've  had  four,  and  every  one's  been  worse 
than  the  last." 

There  is  likely  to  be  but  one  passage  in  my  speech 
that  will  please  all  here,  and  that  is  the  same  as  in  the 
vain  curate's  discourse  before  the  bishop.  He  had 
preached  to  his  own  delight,  but  he  importuned  the 
bishop  for  praise,  "  Did  you  not  greatly  admire  some  of 
the  sentiments  of  my  sermon?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  bishop,  "there  was  one  passage 
that  particularly  pleased  me." 

"Ah  !  I  am  overjoyed  that  your  Grace  is  pleased  to 
say  that.     May  I  beg  to  know  what  it  was?" 

"The  passage  from  the  pulpit  into  the  vestry." 
You  will  be  interested  in  a  like  passage  in  my  address, 
and  it  is  just  ahead. 

That  New  England  has  had  an  influence  in  national 
affairs,  political,  and,  still  more,  educationally  and  in-   | 
dustrially,  utterly  disproportionate  to  her  relative  size 
and    populousness,  is,  I   imagine,  a    proposition    that 
needs  no  proof.     Though  it  be  somewhat  intangible  as 
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to  boundaries,  yet  who  does  not  recognize  a  "Greater 
New  England?"  The  nation  feels  the  pull  of  New  Eng- 
land ideas  in  the  educational  movements  of  our  land,  in 
the  colleges  that  her  sons  have  founded,  in  the  wealth 
of  endowments  poured  across  her  borders  into  the 
swelling  West.  Where  would  have  been  scores  of  such 
foundations  if  New  England  devotion  had  had  no 
scholarship  to  give,  no  endowments  to  supply?"  And 
what  of  our  "little  red  school-house?"  It  is  true  that 
the  West  has  completed  the  chain  of  state  education, 
binding  the  lowest  schools  to  the  highest  through  the 
secondary  schools,  so  that  the  state  universities  become 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  our  public  school  system  ; 
but  where  was  the  cradle  of  American  education?"  in 
the  South  Atlantic  states,  or  in  the  bleakness  of  the 
border  Northeast  ?  " 

There  is  small  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the 
influence  of  New  England  thought  on  the  life  of  our 
nation.  All  her  area  could  be  put  many  times  into 
some  of  our  western  imperial  domains,  but  where  are 
the  world-known  poets,  the  essayists  and  philosophers 
that  Europe  feels  compelled  to  reckon  with?  Are  not  a 
disproportionate  number  of  these  New  Englanders? 
Why  call  attention  to  the  tremendous  financial  power 
that  such  a  city  as  Boston  has  in  both  the  development 
and  direction  of  our  West  and  Northwest?  I  refer  to 
railway  lines,  ownership  in  city  properties,  stock  in 
manufactures,  and  almost  countless  other  ways.  Whim- 
sically put,  we  might  almost  liken  the  push  and  sagacity 
of  this  little  realm  of  aggressiveness  to  the  fact  made 
evident  in  the  New  England  court  scene :  where  a  burly, 
self-important  giant  of  a  lawyer  was  pitted   against  a 
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liliputian  antagonist,  whose  alertness  and  ability  was 
fast  winning  the  case.  The  bulky  fellow  was  desperate ; 
his  only  chance  was  to  throw  contempt  on  his  foe. 
**  Look  at  my  opponent,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  match 
for  his  petty  arguments.  Why,  I  could  put  him  into 
my  vest  pocket. "  "  Yes, ' '  retorted  his  opponent,  ' '  and 
then  have  more  brains  in  your  pocket  than  you  ever 
had  in  your  head." 

Without  ungracious  disparagement,  New  England 
has  contributed  her  full  share  of  intelligence  and  push 
to  the  New  World  beyond  her  borders. 

And,  now,  what  has  been  the  reason  for  this  power- 
ful leavening  injfluence  that  has  proved  so  decisive, 
constructive  and  distinctive?  The  magic  of  that  per- 
meative  art  rests  not  in  the  "  Boston  baked-bean  pot," 
nor  yet  in  the  idiosyncracies  of  New  England  character 
that  are  so  often  the  jeer  of  lesser  men.  The  open  secret 
of  her  power,  to  my  thought,  lies  in  this  :  New  England, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  people,  has  attempted  to 
take  her  politics  seriously,  she  has  tried  in  many  fields 
to  embody  a  consistent  democracy.  Her  public  schools 
stand  for  a  democratic  respect  for  the  poorest  child  as 
well  as  for  the  richest.  Her  colleges  were  never  class 
institutions,  for  some  military  aristocracy  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  social  oligarchy.  They  appealed  to  the 
whole  people.  They  enriched  the  whole  body  politic. 
New  England  has  never  been  ashamed  of  work.  .She 
has  put  no  stigma  on  manual  toil;  all  her  labor  has 
been  free  labor.  This  is  a  school  in  democracy  itself. 
In  New  England  the  school  and  the  worker  met.  Her 
literature  was  essentiall}^  a  democratic  literature.  The 
best  thought  religiously  of  New  England  has  been  also 
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democratic.  Congregationalism  in  its  very  genius  is 
nothing  else  but  democracy,  and  the  conspicuous  part 
played  by  that  particular  faith  in  these  States  will 
account  for  much  of  their  power.  Consistent  democ- 
racy is  the  greatest  need  of  this,  or  of  any,  hour  that 
ever  struck  on  th'e  dial  of  a  nation.  What  are  the  woes 
from  which  we  suffer  to-day  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  muni- 
cipality? The  lack  of  an  applied  and  consistent  democ- 
racy. We  are  democratic  in  name,  but  we  are  oligarchic 
in  fact.  The  "  many  "  are  supposed  to  rule,  the  ''  few  " 
actually  do  rule.  The  genius  of  New  England  was 
democratic ;  it  began  so  in  Scrooby,  in  London  South- 
wark,  in  the  Pilgrim  exiles,  in  Plymouth,  and  to  a 
large  measure  it  has  kept  so.  Freedom  of  public  schools, 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  for  labor,  freedom  for 
woman — these  are  great  enough  as  seminal  facts  to 
account  for  New  England's  power  beyond  her  borders. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  greatest  contribution  made 
by  our  far  New  England  ancestry  was  distinctively 
religious,  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  it  was  rather  this  polit- 
ical, ethical  democratic  note  that  they  struck  with  so 
much  force  and  held  with  so  much  tenacity. 

We  are  beyond  the  borders  of  the  land  that  raised 
us,  and  sent  us  forth  filled  with  its  broad  ideas  and 
progressive  spirit,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  we  patroniz- 
ingly glory  in  the  democracy  that  our  fathers  fought 
for  and  do  nothing  to  carry  on  their  work.  It  would  be 
entirely  false  to  our  past  not  to  try  to  carry  on  this  idea 
of  essential  democracy,  to  put  it  in  our  schools,  to  put 
it  in  our  churches,  to  put  it  in  the  government  of  the  city. 

And,  now,  it  is  for  us,  fellow-exiles  and  fellow-citi- 
zens of  this  magnificent  commonwealth,  it  is  for  us  to 
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carry  out  that  same  idea  and  embody  it  in  all  the  insti- 
tutions social,  in  all  domestic,  civil,  ecclesiastical  of  our 
country ;  and  that  will  be  our  best  contribution  to  our 
American  commonwealth  and  American  nation. 


The  President : 

I  feel  that  I  only  express  the  sentiment  of  every  one 
present  when  I  say  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
speakers  of  the  evening.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  rise 
and  sing,  under  the  leadership  of  Brother  Haynes,  the 
first  verse  of  ''  America." 
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ANNUAL  MEETING, 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1898,  at  the  Mercantile  Club.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  George  O. 
Carpenter  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Stephen  A.  Bemis,  William 
B.  Dean  and  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  serve  three  years,  Thomas  B.  Kimball  and 
Cyrus  P.  Walbridge. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT,  1898. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Feb'y  22d,  1898 $1,348  70 

Interest  on  Certificate  of  Deposit 48  00 

Initiation  Fees 70  00 

Annual  Dues  _ 670  00 

Guest  Tickets 157  50       $2,294  20 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Voucher. 

0  stamped  Envelopes S        8  00 

1  Telegrams  and  Stamps 20  50 

2  Letter  Heads,  Notices,  etc 20  40 

3  Cards,  Diagrams  and  Menus 64  70 

4  Annual  Proceedings 91  60 

5  Reporting  Speeches 4  00 

6  Music 45  00 

7  Flowers 75  00 

8  Southern  Hotel,  141  plates,  etc 388  65 

9  G.  E.  MacLean,  expenses  19  35 

Balance  on  hand  1,557  00 

Certificate  of  Deposit $1,400  00]  $2,294  20 

Balance  in  Bank 157  00 J 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers 

of  O.  L.  Whitelaw,  Treasurer,  and  that  we  have  found  them  correct. 

There   is  a  certificate  of   deposit   in   the   Third   National   Bank   for 

$1,400.00  and  a   cash   balance   $157.00  in   the    same    bank.     Total, 

$1,557.00. 

Marshall  S.  Snow, 

Joseph  D.  Bascome, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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OBITUARY. 


There  have  been  during  the  past  year  three  deaths 
in  the  membership  of  the  Society :  Frederick  W.  Drury, 
April  2d,  1897;  Bradley  D.  Lee,  May  10th,  1897,  and 
Alvah  Mansur,  January  8th,  1898. 


Frederick  W.  Drury  was  born  in  Highgate,  Vermont,  in  1834.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  prominent  New  England  family  that  had  made  itself  an 
honored  name  through  generations.  With  the  ambition  common  to  the 
youth  of  that  section,  he  left  his  home  in  early  manhood,  seeking  wider 
opportunities,  and  became  a  clerk  in  New  York  City,  thence  removing  to 
Delphi,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and 
where,  in  1857,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Frances  Atwell  Hill,  who  survives 
him.  In  1863  the  family  removed  to  Alton,  where  Mr.  Drury  became  first 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Nelson  &  Hayner,  and,  then  engaged,  under 
other  firm  names  in  the  hardware  and  agricultural  implement  business,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  not  only  won  an  honored  name  in  commercial  circles,  but  the 
highest  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  manly  worth  and  many  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  In  1878  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of, J.  E.  Hayner  &  Co.,  which  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  implement 
trade  iu  St.  Louis  and  were  managers  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Company's 
extensive  business  in  the  West  and  South.  He  then  removed  to  St.  Louis 
where  increased  prosperity  and  success  attended  his  efforts,  and  a  wider 
reputation  for  integrity  and  ability  was  attained  in  this  new  field  of 
greater  opportunities.  He  retired  from  active  business  life  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  died  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  April  2d,  1897.  He  leaves 
two  children,  Mrs.  Russell  Spalding  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Drury,  Jr.,  both  now 
residents  of  New  York. 
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Bradley  David  Lee  was  born  March  24th,  1838,  in  the  town  of 
Pleasant  Valley,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
May  10th,  1897.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  B.  and  Mary  Austin  Lee,  and 
came  from  old  New  England  stock,  the  ancestry  being  traced  back  to  John 
Lee,  who  came  from  Essex  County,  England,  and  settled  in  Connecticut 
in  IGSi.  He  came  also  of  gallant  fighting  stock,  being  the  youngest  of 
four  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  Union  Army,  and  two  of  whom  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  His  early  education  was  in  the  public  schools,  and 
later  at  the  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Massachusets. 

He  entered  the  Volunteer  Military  service  in  September,  1862,  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  19th  Connecticut  Infantry.  On  March  22d,  1864,  he  was 
commissioned  as  Captain  and  Assistant  Commissary  of  Subsistance  by 
President  Lincoln.  On  being  mustered  out  of  the  service  he  was  brevetted 
Major  for  meritorious  conduct. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  entered  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1866.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  a  few 
years,  owing  largely  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  his  admirable 
judgment  in  the  handling  of  cases,  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
law  bar. 

He  believed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  was  a  life  long  pro- 
fessor of  the  faith.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  also  of  Ransom  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was 
a  kindly  gentleman,  a  true  and  generous  friend. 

His  final  departure  was  preceded  by  a  long  and  painful  struggle  with 
disease,  which  he  bore  with  patience,  and  with  unshaken  calmness  met  his 
end.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  Society,  and  from  its 
beginning  one  of  its  most  influential  and  honored  ones.  As  a  soldier, 
lawyer  and  citizen,  he  commanded  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all;  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  he  held  fast  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  exhibited 
to  the  world  the  gi'ace,  charm  and  courage  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is  there- 
fore our  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  honor  and  emulate  his  many  virtues. 

On  November  23rd,  1870,  he  married  Belle  F.  Waterman,  daughter  of 
Hon.  A.  P.  "Waterman,  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  She,  with  two  sons,  Edwin 
W.  Lee  and  Wayne  Lee,  sui-vive  him. 
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Alvah  Mansur  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  December  5tli,  1833,  and 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  8th,  1898.  After  a  boyhood  and  youth 
spent  in  New  England  he  came  West  and  entered  upon  his  first  business 
venture  in  Moline,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  became  a  member  of  the  19th  Illinois  Infantry 
and  served  as  a  Lieutenant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Colo- 
rado, which  was  his  home  for  several  years.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature  of  that  State. 

In  1869  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Deere  &  Co.,  of  Moline,  111.,  and 
in  1874  the  house  of  Deere,  Mansur  &  Co.  was  founded  in  St.  Louis.  In 
1890  upon  the  dissolution  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Mansur  associated  himself 
with  Mr.  L.  B.  Tebbetts,  and  was  President  of  the  Mansur  &  Tebbetts 
Implement  Co.  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Mansur  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  and  his  counsel  was  sought 
by  many  business  associations.  He  was  of  a  genial  and  kindly  disposition, 
and  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  new  him. 

Mr.  Mansur's  wife,  who  was  Miss  Nellie  Blackinton,  of  Moline,  111., 
died  in  Kansas  City,  in  1871. 

His  only  child,  a  daughter,  wife  of  Geo.  J.  Kaime,  of  St.  Louis,  died 
in  November,  1897. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 


OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New  En- 
gland Society  op  St.  Louis." 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  consisting  of  six  members,  together 
with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All  officers,  except  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected.  The  regular  term  of 
office  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  three  years, 
two  being  chosen  each  year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office 
that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there  shall 
be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to  the 
Society  may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  England 
birth  or  rearing,  or  a  decendant  of  a  male  or  female 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  on  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  or  at  any  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  members 
present;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall  become  a  member 
thereof  on  paying  the  admission  fee  and  subscribing  his 
name  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If 
the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for 
a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society  or  the  Executive 
Committee,  may  drop  such  member  from  the  list  of 
members  for  non-payment  of  dues.     The  payment  at 
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one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly  elected  mem- 
ber shall  constitute  such  person  a  life  member  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Society  during  life  without  further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival 
and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to 
the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may 
participate  in  the  dinner  on  the  payment  by  the  member 
of  such  an  additional  sum  as  the  Committee  shall  deem 
necessary,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  may  invite  as  many  guests  to  participate  in 
the  dinner  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 


General  William  T,  Sherman. 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts. 
^General  John  Pope. 


Hon.  Samuel  Treat. 

Rev.  John  P.  Newman,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 


^Deceased. 


MEMBERS   AND   ADDRESSES. 


Edmund  T.  Allen, 
James  F.  Allen,    . 
Elmer  B.  Adams, 
Alex.  M.  Averil,  .     . 
John  T.  Alden,     .     . 
George  K.  Andrews, 
Charles  M.  Adams,  . 
Thomas  Akin,       .     . 


Samuel  G.  Burnham, 
George  D.  Barnard, 
Charles  W.  Barstow, 
Hudson  Eliot  Bridge, 
Hobart  Brinsmade,    . 
George  M.  Bartlett, 
Charles  H.  Bailey,    . 
Walter  H.  Baker,      . 
Charles  E.  Barney, 
Lucien  R.  Blackmer, 
Joseph  D.  Bascome, 
Stephen  A.  Bemis,    . 
David  L  Bushnell,    . 


Wainwright  Building. 
Rialto  Building. 
U.  S.  District  Court. 
Broadway  and  Pine  Street. 
1001  North  Levee. 
313  Security  Building. 
Odd  Fellows'  Building. 
14  Nicholson  Place. 

B 

322  North  Third  Street. 

Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues. 

617  North  Second  Street. 

3017  Morgan  Street. 

4419  Morgan  Street. 

215  Pine  Street. 

304  North  Seventh  Street. 

Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street. 

Broadway  and  Locust  Street. 

Equitable  Building. 

3713  Delmar  Avenue. 

601  South  Fourth  Street. 

109  North  Second  Street. 
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Appleton  S.  Bridges, 
Scott  H.  Blewett,      . 
Wells  H.  Blodgett,    . 
Augustus  W.  Benedict, 
Julius  C.  Birge,   .     .     , 
George  A.  Baker, 
James  G.  Butler,      .     , 
Joseph  W.  Bray,       .     . 


2007  South  Compton  Avenue. 
Cumberland  Flats. 
3108  Pine  Street. 
Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets, 
2949  Euclid  Avenue. 
Continental  National  Bank. 
Walnut  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 
3546  Washington  Avenue. 


George  O.  Carpenter, 
Lewis  E.  Collins, 
Charles  W.  S.  Cobb, 
Frank  C.  Case,   .     . 
J.  H.  Cavender, 
Daniel  Catlin,      .     . 
Freeman  J.  Comstock, 
Winfield  Scott  Chaplin, 
T.  Griswold  Comstock, 
Edward  C.  Chase,    . 
Alfred  Clifford,     .     .     , 
Ephron  Catlin,    ..     .     , 


Russell  and  Compton  Avenues. 

Second  and  Vine  Streets. 

Odd  Fellows'  Building. 

117  North  Third  Street. 

706  Pine  Street. 

Chestnut  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

410  North  Fourth  Street. 

Washington  University. 

3401  Washington  Avenue. 

3325  Morgan  Street. 

4168  West  Pine  Boulevard. 

15  Vandeventer  Place. 


Thomas  Dimmock, 
Asa  W.  Day, 
George  S.  Drake, 
George  D.  Dana, 
William  B.  Dean, 
Freeman  A.  Durgin, 


3120  Washington  Avenue. 
415  North  Fourth  Street. 
2807  Locust  Street. 
440  North  Main  Street. 
Westminster  Place. 
Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 


Albert  M.  Eddy, 500  North  Main  Street. 

Edward  C.  Eliot,       ....  Rialto  Building. 

Howard  Elliott, Globe -Democrat  Building. 

Henry  W.  Eliot, 816  Olive  Street. 
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Melvin  L.  Gray, 
Joseph  W.  Goddard, 
Carlos  S.  Greeley,    . 
David  W.  Guernsey, 
John  M.  Gannett,     . 


Houser  Building. 
413  South  Seventh  Street. 
1535  Lucas  Place. 
Security  Building. 
4175  Morgan  Street. 


H 

William  B.  Homer,' 421  Olive  Street. 

Robert  M.  Hubbard,       ....  322  Pine  Street. 

Frank  W.  Humphrey,    ....  Broadway  and  Pine  Street. 

Edward  R.  Hoyt, 4481  Pine  Street. 

William  L.  Huse, Security  Building. 

Henry  Hitchcock, Vandeventer  Place. 

Delos  R.  Haynes, Union  Trust  Building. 

William  L.  Hill, 4339  Delmar  Avenue. 

Franklin  P.  Hunkins,    ....  108  North  Eighth  Street. 

William  Eugene  Hayward,      .     .  Pana,  111. 


Frederick  N.  Judson, 
Edward  F.  Jackson, 
Charles  F.  Joy,    . 
John  M.  Jordan, 
Mrs.  William  E.  Jones, 
W.  C.  Jager,        .     . 


421  Olive  Street. 
Washington  University. 
421  Olive  Street. 
706  Olive  Street. 
4308  Delmar  Avenue. 
Webster  Groves. 


Thomas  D.  Kimball, 


K 


421  Olive  Street. 


Francis  H.  Ludington, 
George  E.  Leighton, 
William  S.  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lucas, 


8  North  Main  Street. 
Rialto  Building. 
5348  Page  Avenue. 
3321  Lucas  Avenue. 
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M 

Rev.  George  E.  Martin,      .     .     .  4045  Westminster  Place. 

Henry  L.  Morrill, 3805  Delmar  Avenue. 

Edwin  G.  Merriam,        ....  Equitable  Building. 

Hiram  Boardman  Morse,     .     .     .  Railway  Exchange. 

N 

George  A.  Newcomb,     ....     Locust  and  Seventh  Streets. 
Henry  T.  Nash, Laclede  Building. 

O 

Austin  P.  Oliver, De  Menil  Building. 

Edward  S.  Orr, 614  North  Eighth  Street. 

P 

Garland  Pollard,        325  Chestnut  Street. 

Henry  M.  Pollard, 415  Locust  Street. 

Everett  W.  Pattison,     ....  Union  Trust  Building. 

John  G.  Priest, 722  Chestnut  Street. 

Truman  A.  Post, 520  Olive  Street. 

Gaius  Paddock, Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Charles  Parsons, 2804  Pine  Street. 

Frederick  S.  Plant, 814  North  Fourth  Street. 

George  A.  Perry, 612  St.  Charles  Street. 

George  H.  Plant, 3643  Washington  Avenue. 

George  W.  Parker, 3405  Oakhill  Avenue. 

Sherman  B.  Pike, American  Central  Building. 

W.  R.  Peabody,        5401  Vernon  Avenue. 

Charles  A.  Parker, 5280  Washington  Avenue. 

Henry  O.  Pope,        5927  West  Cabanne  Place. 

S.  B,  Parsons, 3131  Washington  Avenue. 

R 

Clinton  Rowell, Rialto  Building. 

Frank  K.  Ryan, 506  Olive  Street. 

Edward  C.  Rowse, 318  North  Eighth  Street. 
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Augustin  K.  Root, Alton,  lU. 

Truman  P.  Riddle, Chestnut  and  Thireenth  Street. 

J.  Clifford  Richardson,  ....  2947  Morgan  Street. 

Frank  R.  Rice, 305  North  Fourth  Street. 


Clark  H.  Sampson,  .     . 
Edwin  O.  Stanard,    .     . 
William  A.  Stickney,     . 
Marshall  S.  Snow,     . 
Augustus  F.  Shapleigh, 
George  Simpkins,     .     .     . 
Melvin  H.  Stearns,    .     . 
John  F.  Shepley, 
M.  S.  Stuyvesant,     .     . 
Frank  O.  Sawyer,     . 
Elisha  G.  Scudder,    .     . 
Edward  C.  Sterling,      .     . 
Selden  P.  Spencer,   . 
Rev.  Clarence  S.  Sargent, 
W.  Albert  Swazey,   . 
Rev.  William  Short, 
Horatio  N.  Spencer, 


Tenth  and  St.  Charles  Streets. 

305  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

209  North  Fourth  Street. 

Washington  University. 

Boatmen's  Bank  Building. 

Union  Trust  Building. 

Clark  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street. 

415  Locust  Street. 

321  North  Second  Street. 

321  North  Third  Street. 

3705  Delmar  Avenue. 

22  Westmoreland  Place. 

Court  House. 

518  North  Newstead  Avenue. 

Union  Trust  Building. 

3692  Pine  Street. 

2723  Washington  Avenue. 


Lewis  B.  Tebbetts, 
Seymour  D.  Thompson, 


Oscar  L.  Whitelaw, 
Robert  H.  Whitelaw, 
Francis  C.  Wood, 
Daniel  R.  Wolfe,  . 
Cyrus  P.  Walbridge, 
Charles  E.  Whitman, 
Edward  B.  Wilder,  . 
Henry  P.  Wyman,  . 
Horatio  D.  Wood, 


W 


Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 
Turner  Building. 

409  North  Second  Street. 
409  North  Second  Street. 
224  Walnut  Street. 
Laclede  Building. 
620  Washington  Avenue. 
6900  South  Broadway. 
415  North  Fourth  Street. 
101  South  Main  Street. 
Circuit  Court. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE 


NEV\/  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 


OP"    SAINT    LOUIS. 

1898. 


PRESIDENT. 

GEORGE  O.  CARPENTER. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

STEPHEN  A.  BEMIS,  '  WILLIAM  B.  DEAN, 

AUGUSTUS  F.  SHAPLEIGH. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

ELMER  B.  ADAMS,  GEORGE  D.  BARNARD, 

JOSEPH  D.  BASCOME.  GEORGE  A.  NEWCOMB. 

Term  expiring  February,  1899.  Term  expiring  February,  igoo. 

THOMAS   D.  KIMBALL, 
CYRUS   P.  WALBRIDGE. 

Term  expiring  igoi. 


TREASURER. 

OSCAR  L.  WHITELAW, 

409  N.  Second  Street. 


I 


SECRETARY. 

WILLIAM  B.  HOMER, 

421  Olive  Street. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 

OF   SAINT   LOUIS 

KOR     PREVIOUS     VKARS. 


Year  elected. 

1885— HENRY  M.  POLLARD. 
1886— JAMES  RICHARDSON. 
1887— GEORGE  E.  LEIGHTON. 
1888— EDWIN  S.  ROWSE. 
1889— HENRY  HITCHCOCK. 
1890— CHARLES  PARSONS. 
1891— CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 

VICE-PRESIDEN  TS 


PRESIDENTS. 

Year  elected. 

1892— EDWIN  O.  STANARD. 
1893— THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
1894— MARSHALL  S.  SNOW. 
1895     ELMER  B.  ADAMS. 
1896 -GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 
1897— WINFIELD  S.  CHAPLIN. 


1885— ELMER  B.  ADAMS. 
1885-ALVAH  MANSUR. 
1886— EDWIN  O.  STANARD. 
1886— MELVIN  L.  GRAY. 
1888— REV.  GEO.  E.  MARTIN. 
1888— CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 
1889— CHARLES  PARSONS. 
1890— CHARLES  W.  BARSTOW. 
1890— ROBERT  M.  HUBBARD. 
1891— CYRUS  B.  BURNHAM. 
1892— THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
1892— REV.  JAMES  W.  FORD. 
1893— CHARLES  W.  S.  COBB. 
1894— CYRUS  P.  WALBRIDGE. 
1894 -EVERETT  W.  PATTISON. 
1895— TRUMAN  A.  POST. 
1896— GEORGE  O.  CARPENTER. 
1896— DAVID  I.  BUSHNELL. 
1897— CHARLES  E.  WHITMAN. 

EXECUTIVE 
1885— FRANK  A.  PRATT. 
1885— GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 
1885— LEWIS  E.  SNOW. 
1886— CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 
1886— FRANCIS  H.  LUDINGTON. 
1887— HENRY  M.  POLLARD. 
1887— EDWARD  S.  ROWSE. 
1887— CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 
1888— REV.  J.  G.  MERRILL. 
1888— GEORGE  E.  LEIGHTON. 
1S89— EDWARD  S.  ROWSE. 
1890— ALVAH  MANSUR. 
1891— CHARLES  PARSONS. 
1892— CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 
1893- EDWIN  O.  STANARD. 
1894— THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
1895— MARSHALL  S.  SNOW. 
1896— BRADLEY  D.  LEE. 

TREASURER. 
1885— OSCAR  L.  WHITELAW. 


1886— REV.  J.  C.  LEARNED. 
1886— REV.  GEO.  E.  MARTIN. 
1887-  DANIEL  CATLIN. 
1887— DANIEL  T.  JEWETT. 
1888— DENHAM  ARNOLD. 
1889— CARLOS  S.  GREELEY, 
1889— WILLIAM  H.  PULSIFER. 
1890-LEWIS  B.  TEBBETTS. 
1891— EDMUND  T.  ALLEN. 
1891— FRED'K  N.  JUDSON. 
1892— ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK. 
1893— GEORGE  S.  DRAKE. 
1893— THOMAS  D.  KIMBALL. 
1894— DELOS  R.  HAYNES. 
1895— BRADLEY  D.  LEE. 
1895— EDWARD  C.  ROWSE. 
1896— JOSEPH  W.  FAIRBANKS. 
1897— GEORGE  W.  PARKER. 
1897— T.  GRISWOLD  COMSTOCK. 
COMMITTEE. 

1885— LEWIS  E.  COLLINS. 
1885— FRED'K  W.  DRURY. 
1886— H.  M.  POLLARD. 
1886— LYMAN  B.  RIPLEY. 
1886--C.  M.  WOODWARD. 
1887— JAMES  RICHARDSON. 
1887— FRED'K  N.  JUDSON. 
1887— LEWIS  B.  TEBBETT. 
1888— ROBERT  M.  HUBBARD. 
1889— EDMUND  T.  ALLEN. 
1889— THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
1890 -MARSHALL  S.  SNOW. 
1891— DELOS  R.  HAYNES. 
1892— GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 
1893— GEORGE  O.  CARPENTER. 
1894— WINFIELD  S.  CHAPLIN. 
1895- WILLIAM  B.  DEAN. 

SECRETARY. 
1885— WILLIAM  B.  HOMER. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 


Fourteenth  Annual  Festival, 


HELD 


December  Twentieth,  1898, 


In  Commemoration  of  the   Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-Eighth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  annual  gathering  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Southern  Hotel 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  December,  1898.  The 
blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  D.  D. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  tables. 
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The  following  was  the 


MENU. 


CELERY. 


BLUE  POINTS. 
SALTED  NUTS. 


MANGOES. 


CLEAR  GREEN  TURTLE,  AUX  QUENELLES. 
OYSTER  CRAB  PATTIES. 


MOTT'S  SPARKLING  CIDER. 


FILLET  OF  SOLE,  VIN   BLANC. 
CUCUMBERS.  JULIENNE  POTATOES. 


CHATEAUBRIAND  A  LA  TALLEYRAND. 
ASPARAGUS  HOLLANDAISE. 


SUPREME  OF  CHICKEN. 


SOUTHERN  HOTEL  PUNCH. 


A\AYONNAlSE  IN  CASES.         ROAST  LARDED  QUAIL. 


WATER  CRESS. 


ICE  CREAM  IN  FORMS.     FANCY  CAKES. 
NEW  ENGLAND  SAGE  CHEESE. 


COFFEE. 
During  the  dinner  music  was  rendered  of  which  the  following  is  the  program 

MUSIC. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


MARCH, "Bostonian," 

SELECTIONS, "  Faust," 

MEXICANA  DANZAS, 


"Bennett 

Gounod 

"A— Chloe," U{evarro 

"  B— Manzanillo," Roh^'n 

"  Romanza," "Bennett 

.     .  "Zenda," T^osej; 

.      "  Niagara," T^osej' 

.    "Wm.  Tell," T{ossini 

1  shall  see  thee  again," {Metro, 

.      "Martha," Flotozv 

"Colonial  Club,"     ....     {Myron  G.  Tatch 

"  Erminie," Jakobowski 

Guitar  and  Violoncello, 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

Red,  White  and  Blue." Skinner 

PORTUGUESE  REDOWA,  "Manuela," Reiler 

INTERMEZZO  PIZZICATO, "Le  Secret," G.  Gauiier 

VALZE     ....     "  Life  is  but  a  Dream." Mares  t 


Solo— VIOLONCELLO, 

WALTZES,  . 
MARCH,       . 

Selections, 
Waltzes,  . 
Selections, 
Gavotte,  . 
overture, 

FANTASIE— Violin, 

Medley,    .    .    . 
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PRESIDKNT'S  ADDRE^SS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  bid  you  all,  guests  and 
members,  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

It  is  customary  for  the  presiding  officer  to  say 
something  to  you  with  regard  to  the  day  we  cel- 
ebrate, but  I  feel  sure  that  those  who  come  after  me, 
the  real  speakers  of  the  evening,  can  handle  that 
subject  much  more  satisfactorily  than  I  can,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  only  going  to  say  a  word  to  you  with 
regard  to  our  Society  and  its  possible  greater  useful- 
ness in  the  future.  This  subject  was  touched  upon, 
I  think,  by  my  predecessor  a  year  ago.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  the  New  England  Society  could 
be  of  greater  use  in  St.  Louis  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  you  to-night 
with  that  end  in  view.  It  may  not  seem  to  you  a 
very  practical  good,  but  it  may  at  least  be  worth  the 
effort.  You  know  in  our  own  dear  New  E)ngland  there 
is  very  much  of  public  spirit  and  civic  pride.  It  is 
shown  in  many  ways,  and  among  others,  in  locating 
and  marking  many  historic  spots  by  means  of  tablets 
of  bronze  or  other  enduring  material.  While  w^e  all 
love  St.  Louis,  we  still  cannot  help  but  recognize  the 
fact  that  more  civic  pride  would  inure  greatly  to  its 
advantage.  This  work  of  marking  places  of  historic 
interest  is  one  which,  you  may  say,  properly  belongs 
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to  the  Historical  Society.  That  societ}^  in  St.  Louis 
is  a  struggling  one.  It  is  doing  its  best,  but  at  best 
it  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  take  care  of  its 
collections  and  see  that  they  are  properly  housed.  It 
has  no  money  to  devote  to  other  purposes.  St.  Louis 
has  much  histor}'  to  be  recorded  and  perpetuated  in 
the  wa}^  I  have  indicated.  The  onl}^  tablet  I  know 
of  in  St.  Louis  of  this  nature  is  one  erected  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Wednesday  Club.  You  ma}^  know  it. 
It  is  on  Main  street,  on  the  west  side,  between  Mar- 
ket and  Walnut,  and  marks  the  site  of  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government  in  St.  Louis,  I  think  in  the 
year  1766.  I  would  not  urge  or  suggest  the  doing  of 
anything  of  this  sort  in  any  large  wa)^  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  at  least  worth  the 
effort  of  the  Society  to  be  the  means  of  erecting  some 
one  tablet.  If  it  is  satisfactory  and  meets  with  the 
Society's  approval,  it  would  then  be  very  easy  to  ex- 
tend the  list,  in  the  endeavor  to  thus  foster  a  deeper 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  city  we  live  in.  Permit  me  to 
mention  one  which  it  would  be  proper  to  erect  at  the 
present  time,  inasmuch  as  the  centennial  of  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase  is  soon  to  be  celebrated,  in  1908. 
The  cession  of  that  territory  from  France  to  the 
United  States  was  practically  carried  out  at  two 
points,  that  is,  the  transfer  was  made  at  two  points, 
in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis.  That  point  in  St. 
Louis  is  well  known  historicall}",  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  eminently  proper  to  mark  such  a  spot, 
and  peculiarl}"  appropriate  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  this  Societ}^  would  not 
only  help  to  accomplish  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
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but  it  should  add  to  the  influence  of  the  Society  in  the 
community  as  well  as  increase  its  membership  by  rea- 
son of  the  increased  interest  in  the  Society. 


"Forefathers'  Day."  In  looking  around  for  a 
proper  person  to  respond  to  this  sentiment,  we  were 
eminently  successful  in  securing  a  gentleman  who  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  chaplain  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston.  That 
organization  dates  back,  I  think,  to  something  like 
IGttO,  and  you  see  from  that  connection  that  we  are 
to  be  brought  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  Puritans. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  gentleman 
whom  I  am  about  to  name  has  held  office  ever  since 
that  date,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  he  is,  at  least,  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  original  incumbent,  and  I 
have  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  introducing  to  you 
the  Reverend  Doctor  A.  A.  Berle,  of  Boston. 


RKSPONSK  OF  RFV.  A.  A.  BKRLF,  D.  D. 


Mr.  President  and  Friends  : 

You  will  permit  me,  I  am  sure,  to  make  my  very 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  great  privilege  and 
honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  inviting 
me  to  be  present  with  you  on  this  occasion.  Your  pres- 
ident is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  I  have  been  one  of 
a  long  list  of  honorable  men  who  have  in   times  past 
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officiated  as  chaplains  of  the  oldest  military  oro^ani- 
zation  on  the  western  continent,  I  am  grateful,  how- 
ever, for  being  here  to-night,  less  because  I  come 
from  the  capital  of  that  New  England  which  gives 
its  name  to  your  Society  and  which  furnishes  the 
groundwork  of  your  organization  in  its  substance  and 
gives  it  its  rational  coherence  in  form  and  purpose, 
than  I  am  because  of  the  fact  that  I  come  as  a  sort 
of  alien  into  a  chosen  band,  and  am  permitted  to  be 
"one  of  a  number  who,  not  by  inheritance  or  b}'  tradi- 
tion, but  by  adoption,  have  come  into  the  fellowship 
and  have  shared  the  delights  of  the  Pilgrim  name. 
It  may  interest  3'ou  to  know  that  about  two  years 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  census  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  Boston,  and  I  found  that  there  were  no  less 
than  sixteen  of  us  who  are  children  of  parents  born 
on  foreign  soil  who  are  now  the  spiritual  leaders  and 
advisors  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Pur- 
itans. We  had  come  from  our  German,  or  our  Dutch, 
or  our  Swedish,  or  our  Scotch,  or  our  French  ances- 
try. We  had  caught  the  grandeur  and  the  majesty 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Pilgrim  ideal,  and  we  had  so 
successfull}^  made  it  our  own  that  when  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  chose  expos- 
itors for  their  own  ideas  and  called  leaders  to  their 
ancestral  hearthstones  of  the  church,  they  called  us 
of  the  alien  kinship  and  the  alien  name  and  installed 
us  in  the  seats  of  authority.  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
judge,  my  friends,  whether  this  marks  the  progres- 
sive annexation  policy  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  the  deca- 
■lencc  of  the  Puritan  spirit. 
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The  New  Knglatiders  out  of  New  England,  as  I 
learned  as  a  Western  youth  in  my  earlier  days,  have 
not  always  had  an  enviable  reputation.  In  fact  they 
have  often  reminded  persons  not  of  New  E^ngland  an- 
cestry, of  a  scene  described  by  a  recent  writer  which 
occurred  at  the  ancestral  home  of  an  English  baronet 
named  Knightley,  fond  of  descanting  to  his  guests 
from  time  to  time  concerning  the  ancient  splendors 
of  his  house.  On  one  occasion,  when  Sir  Vernon 
Harcourt  was  there,  and  when  Sir  William  Knightley 
had  labored  at  greater  length  than  usual  concerning 
his  ancestry  and  the  glorious  leaders  of  his  blood. 
Sir  Yernon  reached  over  to  a  neighbor  of  his  and 
quoted  that  well  known  line  from  Addison  : 

"And  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  his  birth." 

And  New  Englanders,  I  have  frequently  heard,  are 
fond,  out  of  New  England,  of  rehearsing  their  ances- 
tral glories  and  deeds  to  a  degree  that  has  sometimes 
made  those  not  of  New  England  blood  wonder  if 
there  had  ever  penetrated  into  their  consciousness 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  anything  that  was  not 
of  New  England  origin  or  ancestr3^ 

Now,  my  friends,  we  stand  here  at  a  really  very 
remarkable  moment  in  history.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  as  the  century  moves  to  its  close,  and  as  the 
dawning  of  the  new  century  comes  over  our  horizon, 
with  all  the  suggestions  of  the  larger  life  and  the 
profounder  problems  which  that  century  will  bring 
to  us,  at  the  close  of  a  century  which  has  been  par- 
ticularl}^  distinguished  by  the  demolition  of  old  ideals, 
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bv  the  destruction  of  old  traditions,  by  the  laying 
aside  of  old  forms  and  habits  of  thought,  by  the  cast- 
ing away,  as  of  garments  old  and  outworn,  of  an- 
cient modes  of  approach  to  the  old-time,  perennial 
problems  of  life  and  service  in  the  world,  that  it 
should  still  be  in  the  heart  of  the  men  and  women  of 
New  Kngland  blood  and  New  Kngland  training  to 
gather  together  and  commemorate  the  landing  of 
that  remarkable  company  which  gives  significance  to 
this  day.  In  the  midst  of  all  change  and  flux,  in  the 
midst  of  all  destruction  and  variety,  in  the  midst  of 
industrial  and  economic — I  wrs  almost  going  to  say 
mental — revolution,  here  at  the  close  of  this  century, 
there  persists  with  a  power  and  a  dignity  and  a  pen- 
etrative impressiveness  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
men  of  New  Kngland  blood  and  of  New  England  tra- 
dition and  adoption,  the  memory  and  the  authorita- 
tive dignity  of  that  historic  event  as  it  never  has  be- 
fore in  all  its  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  histori- 
cally, the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  is  more  significant 
to-day  than  it  ever  was.  It  marks  a  profounder  mood 
in  the  organization  and  life  of  the  world.  It  stands 
for  deeper  significance  in  the  onward  sweep  of  the 
human  mind,  it  betokens  a  larger  and  ultimately  more 
democratic  development  of  the  world  than  it  ever  did 
in  all  the  years  that  have  passed  over  the  nation 
since  that  memorable  event. 

Men  are  greater  than  mountains.  Lotze  used 
to  say  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  was  man 
and  the  greatest  thing  in  man  is  his  thought  ;  and 
the  reason  why  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  why  the 
Forefathers'  Day  stands  to  us  so  prominent,  so  ob- 
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jectively  strong  and  dignified  in  history  and  calls  for 
our  peculiar  tribute  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  it  were 
associated  men  of  a  peculiar  and  striking  order — lies 
in  the  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  spirit  of  the 
forefather  himself.  In  order  that  they  may  be  justly 
comprehended,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
I  conceive  to  be  possibly  new  to  many  of  you,  cer- 
tainly, in  some  respects,  new  to  myself.  The  men 
who  constituted  the  company  that  landed  from  the 
Mayflower  were  not  men  of  a  homogeneous  race. 
We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  ourselves — I  mean 
New  Englanders  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  them- 
selves as  springing  out  of  the  loins  of  England  alone, 
and  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that  their  ancestry 
is  allied  only  with  the  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage 
and  tradition  and  blood,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Pilgrim  of  New  Kngland  was  really  a  child  of 
such  a  cosmopolitan  ancestry  that  he  might  more 
properly  be  described  as  being  even  in  that  early  day 
a  citizen  of  the  whole  world.  In  his  veins  there  was 
not  only  the  blood  of  Kngland,  there  was  not  only 
the  tradition  that  sprang  out  of  the  independent  Pur- 
itanism of  Kngland  and  the  movement  of  the  common 
people  toward  democracy  in  Kngland,  but  every  na- 
tion on  the  continent  of  Kurope  that  had  ever  felt  a 
single  impulse  toward  liberty,  every  nation  on  the 
continent  of  Kurope  that  had  ever  felt  a  single  desire 
for  popular  government,  that  had  ever  raised  its 
head,  that  had  ever  opened  its  lips,  that  had  ever 
felt  a  single  heartbeat  toward  popular  liberty  and 
democratic  suffrage,  that  ever  moved  in  response  to 
universal  liberty   and  a   general   parliament  of  the 
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thought  of  men,  was  represented  in  the  actual  blood 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  Why,  my  friends,  in  that 
company  that  was  on  board  the  Mayflower,  there  were 
men  who  had  assimilated,  throughout  all  these  thrill- 
ing and  picturesque  adventures,  the  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  martyrs  and  strugglers  for  liberty  arising  out 
of  the  bloody  persecutions  of  Alva  ;  there  were  men 
who  felt  the  thrill  and  pomp  and  majesty  of  the  early 
movement  toward  liberty  in  France,  men  whose  blood 
dated  back  from  that  hardy  stock  that  sprang  from 
the  German  Forest  and  that  traced  their  modern  lin- 
eage through  the  eastern  counties  of  Kngland  and 
that  gave  their  impress  of  freedom  and  liberty  and 
love  of  truth  to  the  men  on  Fnglish  soil  that  made 
them  forever  akin  with  all  strugglers  for  liberty  the 
whole  wide,  wide  world  over.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Pilgrims  were  of  homo- 
geneous blood.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  by 
their  very  training  citizens  of  the  world  ;  by  their 
very  heritage  they  were  allied  to  all  strugglers  for 
human  liberty.  All  these  nations  gave  their  contrib- 
utory part,  and  the  Pilgrim  stands  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  unique  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
human  progress  and  liberty  in  the  world,  purel}^  and 
simply  because  he  appeared  at  one  of  those  majestic 
moments  in  histor}'-  when  all  free  movements  in  all 
portions  of  Furope  were  able  to  coalesce,  and  out  of 
them  came  the  composite  product  known  as  the  Pil- 
grim, the  Puritan,  of  New  Fngland.  Dean  Howson 
says,  in  his  life  of  Saint  Paul,  that  Christianity  ap- 
peared at  the  confluence  of  three  civilizations.  The 
Roman  gave  it  law,  the  Greek  gave  it  art  and  beauty 
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and  the  Jew  gave  it  religion.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
Pilgrim  movement,  the  independent  movement  in 
England,  the  flow  of  that  into  the  colonization  of 
New  Kngland,  appeared  at  the  confluence  of  a  num- 
ber of  movements  for  civil  liberty,  for  religious  free- 
dom, for  toleration,  for  a  movement  toward  a  uni- 
versal democracy  coalescing  in  the  Pilgrim  himself. 
It  found  its  expression  in  the  great  movement  of 
independency  in  England,  filtered  back  to  its  pri- 
meval streams,  through  Holland  and  back  again  into 
the  trackless  forest  of  America  in  order  that  its  ideal 
might  survive  in  a  new  world.  My  friends,  the  pro- 
foundest  thing  about  New^  England  lies  also  in  the 
fact  that  even  in  that  early  day  there  was  a  prophecy 
of  that  twentieth  century  Americanism  into  which 
we  are  now  looking.  Even  then  there  were  already  in 
the  mind  of  the  Pilgrim  visions  of  that  parliament  of 
man,  of  that  federation  of  liberty-loving  people 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stands 
as  one  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  mankind  in  the 
world. 

Now,  it  is  this  large  infusion,  this  large  cosmo- 
politanism in  his  blood,  that  gives  to  the  Puritan  the 
one  intellectual  trait  which  differentiates  himself 
from  all  other  men  in  the  world.  His  was  a  mind 
singularly  intrepid  in  the  boldness  with  wdiich  it 
grappled  with  the  great  problems  of  the  w^orld.  If 
the  Mayflower  had  not  the  sumptuous  splendor  of 
that  great  steamship  that  bears  the  name  of  this 
beautiful  city,  that  is  to-night  speeding  over  the  Ma}^- 
flower's  track  bearing  the  Peace  Commissioners  from 
Paris,  if   it   had   not  the  regal  magnificence  of  the 
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"St.  Louis,"  and  if  she  was  sustained  only,  in  the 
midst  of  a  North  Atlantic  storm  by  a  Dutch  jack- 
screw,  hoisted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  neverthe- 
less she""  had  a  triple  expansion  conscience  which 
swept  over  the  breakers  of  adversity  and  which 
stood  bravely  out  into  the  storms  of  hardship  and 
peril  and  danger,  and  which  made  it  one  of  the  inev- 
itable things  in  God's  providence  that  in  a  new 
world  conscience  should  be  the  dominant  note  of  a 
Pilgrim  commonwealth,  and  give  its  power  and  dig- 
nity to  the  Puritan  influence  in  the  new  world. 

Your  Puritan  of  the  Pilgrim  age  was  no  man  who 
stood  with  folded  hands,  afraid  of  the  mysteries  ( > 
the  earth.  He  was  not  a  man  who  robbed  God  of 
his  great,  magnificent,  virile  qualities.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  stood  ag-hast  when  he  was  brousrht  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  pain.  He  was  not  a  man 
who  hesitated  and  faltered  when  he  looked  squarely 
in  the  face  the  dark  problems  of  human  providence. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  dominant  note  of  life  was 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  God's  world,  because,  ev- 
erywhere, it  was  the  immanent  presentation  of  His 
imperial  will.  Imperialist  in  naught  else,  he  was 
an  imperialist  in  this,  that  he  believed  in  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  will  of  God  and  regarded  his  own 
conscience  as  the  ultimate  representation  of  that  will 
in  the  human  soul.  This  gave  him  a  courage  which 
to  the  old  world  thinkers,  which  to  the  declining  phi- 
losophies of  his  centur}^,  which  to  the  timid  cavaliers 
of  the  South,  which  to  the  hesitating  monarchs  on 
old  world  thrones,  which  even  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporary brethren,  made  him  a  sort  of  weird  diver  in- 
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to  the  mysteries  of  God.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth  than  that  the  Pilgrim  or  the  Puritan — that  the 
men  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  or  the  general  stock  scattered  through- 
out New  l^ngland — was  composed  of  the  men  whose 
dominant  note  was  gloom  ;  far  from  it.  It  was  a 
stalwart  joyousness.  It  was  a  sonorous  joyousness 
that  was  allied  to  the  solemn  glories  of  the  battle 
hymns  sung  by  the  hardy  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus'  army  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  had  rather 
the  solemn  exaltation  of  the  psalm-singing  Ironsides 
of  Cromwell^  but  it  was  that  deep-toned,,  thunderous 
joy  of  confidence  in  the  Almight}^  that  believed  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and  in  the  final  re- 
demption of  godly  men.  Joyousness,  not  in  that 
heartless  Greek  sense  which  rejoiced  when  they  built 
upon  the  Acropolis  the  magnificent  Parthenon,  while 
at  its  base  there  was  a  misery  and  squalor  unmatched 
in  any  other  period  or  place  in  the  world  ;  that  makes 
the  golden  age  of  Pericles  such  a  curious  contrast  of 
artistic  altitude  and  scandalous  human  degradation. 
If  the  Pilgrim's  was  not  the  glory  that  is  Greece,  and 
the  grandeur  that  is  Rome,  it  was  at  least  that  ma- 
jestic joy  that  rings  through  the  ages  in  the  solemn 
confidence  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  And  out  of  this 
marvelous  intrepidity,  you  see  it  from  that  day  to 
this,  has  followed  the  noble  line  of  men  whom  New 
I^ngland  has  produced.  It  is  hardly  worth  while, 
men  and  women  of  New  E^ngland  lineage  and  blood, 
to  recall  the  magnificent  list  of  the  men  who  have 
come  through  that  and  out  of  that  chosen  spot  of 
this    land.      I  only    think,    at  this    moment,    of    the 
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fact  that  in  the  summer  residence  which  I  have  in 
New  Hampshire  one  of  the  rooms  is  the  room 
where  that  great  expounder  of  the  constitution 
first  hung  out  his  sign  as  a  practicing  attorney 
When  I  remember  Daniel  Webster's  great  saying  in 
his  address  on  Judge  Story,  ''Justice,  sir,  is  the 
great  interest  of  man  on  the  earth,"  I  remember  that 
from  our  pulpit,  from  our  bar,  from  our  bench,  from 
our  firesides,  there  went  forth  the  eternal  quest  of 
justice  which  Webster  pronounced  the  great  interest 
of  man  on  earth.  No  peril  could  shake  him,  no  ter- 
ror could  cause  him  to  waver,  no  intimidation  could 
turn  him  from  that  supreme  delight  which  the  Puritan 
had  in  the  belief  in  eternal  justice  and  the  solemn 
pursuit  of  it  which  marked  his  every  day  life. 

And  out  of  this  there  sprang  what  I  think  is  pecu- 
liar to  New  Kngland  philosophy  and  New  Kngland 
thought.  There  sprang  a  conception  of  the  moral 
solidarity  of  the  human  race  which  has  made  him  at 
once,  with  all  his  unique  splendor,  the  friend  and 
brother  of  all  the  earth.  In  the  same  moment  that 
he  landed  on  those  rockbound  coasts  he  looked,  with 
a  philanthropic,  benevolent  gaze  upon  the  naked  sav- 
age of  New  England,  and  scarcely  had  he  relieved 
himself  from  the  bondage  of  the  old  world  regula- 
tion and  control,  than  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  order  that  he  might  teach  the 
natives  of  New  l)ngland  the  principles  of  freedom 
which  he  came  to  establish.  And  there  he  stood, 
with  his  Bible  as  the  cornerstone  of  civilization,  with 
the  justice  and  sovereignty  of  Almighty  God  as  the 
prime  principle  in  his  philosophy,  and  with  his  phi- 
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lanthropy  born  of  the  fact  that  he  regarded  the  moral 
universe  as  one  and  the  race  of  man  united  in  a  moral 
solidarity  which  neither  clime,  nor  age,  nor  tradition, 
nor  blood,  nor  color,  could  destroy  ;  his  first  act  was 
self-forgetfulness  in  the  desire  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  savages  with  whom  he  found  himself  in  fellow- 
ship. And  that  spirit  has  steadily  characterized  the 
Pilgrim  from  that  day  to  this.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  we  were  called  to  our  Alma  Mater,  over  to 
the  "Soldiers'  Field"  of  Harvard  College,  where 
there  was  erected  a  memorial  to  the  stalwart  boys  of 
Harvard  who  went  out  in  the  Civil  War,  and  upon 
that  shaft  are  engraved  these  lines  from  Kmerson,  true 
interpretation  of  the  Puritan  spirit  from  that  day  to 
this  : 

"  Though  Love  repine  and  Reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply— 
'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

No  death  hath  so  grim  a  terror,  no  hardship  so 
grievous  a  burden  to  be  borne,  no  problem  so  pro- 
found in  its  depth  and  reach  into  the  human  mind, 
but  bravely  and  gravely  he  faced  it  and  endeavored 
with  all  his  energy  and  might  to  solve  it.  Nor  did 
he  except  himself  from  the  rulings  of  his  own  intel- 
lect. He  enforced  the  principles  of  his  philosophy 
in  his  life  with  a  democratic  simplicity  and  with  a 
theocratic  severity.  Neither  consideration  for  the  one 
nor  fear  of  the  other  deterred  him  from  what  was  to 
him  a  necessary  corollary  to  this  rule.  He  must  be 
democratic  because  he  is  the  immediate  representative 
of  God,  and  all  men  are  his  representatives  ;  he  must 
be  theocratic  because,    as  God's  representative,   he 
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must  stand  for  the  inalienable  law  of  God.  And  out 
of  these  two  principles  he  began  that  marvelous  ca- 
reer in  the  world  of  evangelization  which  has  been 
the  miracle  of  the  development  of  New  Kngland,  as 
it  has  been  the  miracle  of  benevolence  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  New  England  order.  He  sent  out 
his  missionaries  into  the  New  England  waste,  and 
here  are  his  colleges  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  He  scaled  the  snowy  mountain  tops, 
crossed  the  seas,  just  as  he  had  crossed  them  before, 
and  wherever  there  was  a  human  being,  wherever 
there  was  a  human  race  to  be  touched,  wherever 
there  was  a  battle  of  liberty  to  be  fought,  wherever 
there  was  a  revolution  to  be  engaged  in  that  prom- 
ised larger  liberty,  a  wider  outlook,  a  nobler  spring- 
of  the  human  imagination,  there  he  sent"  his  influence 
and  his  money,  in  order  that  he  might  promote  hu- 
man democracy  and  a  theocratic  sense  of  responsi- 
bilit}^  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Now,  m}'  friends,  in  all  this,  what  became  most 
remarkable  in  the  development  of  the  Pilgrim  ideal 
was  the  fact  that  throughout  it  all  the  personal  equa- 
tion w^as  always  uppermost.  It  was  the  man  that 
was  supreme.  For  man  he  would  dare  an3^thing,  for 
man  he  would  sacrifice  anything,  for  man,  he  would 
traverse  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  man  he  sought 
the  ultimate  conclusions  out  of  which  he  discovered 
the  character  of  his  God.  Fa-om  that  day  to  this  is 
the  note  which  New  Kngland  has  sent  forth,  which 
has  been  the  responsive  note  of  an  awakening  through- 
out our  whole  broad  territory,  that  note  of  the  per- 
sonal worth  of  every  individual  for  his  own  sake. 
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He  had  made  a  spiritual  democracy,  and  out  of  a 
spiritual  democracy  he  must  evolve  a  civil  democracy, 
and  with  his  primary  mode  of  thought  resting  upon 
the  essential  divinity  of  every  being,  and  moved  by 
his  sense  of  responsibility,  he  carried  the  idea  of  an 
attendant  responsibility  of  democracy  out  into  the 
thought  of  man,  and  made  it  living  and  pov/erfuUy 
pregnant  in  the  life  of  the  American  people  as  we 
know  it  to-day. 

It  may  surprise  you  when  I  say  to  you  that  in  the 
Pilgrim  pulpit  of  that  day  may  be  found  the  germ  of 
every  idea  which  has  become  supreme  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Republic.  You  may  find  the 
germs  of  your  constitution  stored  in  the  sermons  of 
John  Cotton  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston.  You  may 
find  the  life  and  motive  strength  of  your  civil  organ- 
ization in  the  first  federation  of  the  New  England 
churches.  You  may  find  the  movements  of  your 
democratic  simplicity  and  your  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  man,  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  man 
before  the  law,  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  which  finds 
its  expression  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Pilgrim  or- 
ganization, and  you  may  find  the  germ  of  that  ever- 
dominant,  living  note  that  has  made  America  great 
and  made  the  American  Republic  stand  for  the  hope 
and  power  and  self -development  of  the  world,  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit,  in  the  earliest  organization  of  New  En- 
gland life.  It  is  this,  my  friends,  that  makes  it  proper 
and  just  that  we  should  do  the  Pilgrim  reverence. 
Let  me  say  to  you,  in  an  age  which  rejoices  in  throw- 
ing aside  old  traditions,  in  an  age  which  is  found  de- 
lighting in  its  emancipation,  at  a  period  when  it  is 
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customary  to  turn  aside  from  those  old  time  stand- 
ards and  beliefs  which  have  been  our  strength  in 
years  past,  which  have  been  the  source  of  our  great- 
ness through  a  long  and  varied  period  of  national  de- 
velopment, in  a  time  \vhen  it  is  customary  even  to 
turn  aside  from  those  stern  characteristics  of  a  the- 
ology which  was  so  severe  that  it  sometimes  called 
men  out  of  a  belief  into  an  unbelief ;  it  is  w^ell,  never- 
theless, to  remember  that  we  can,  with  great  wis- 
dom, carry  into  the  larger  life  and  the  broader  re- 
sponsibility of  the  twentieth  century  something  of  that 
Puritan  spirit  which,  whatever  else  it  did  produce  or 
did  not  produce,  created  men  in  whom  conscience 
was  dominant  and  in  whom  the  making  and  building 
of  a  character  acceptable  to  God  and  irreproachable 
to  men  was,  after  all,  the  supreme  goal  of  ambition 
and  service  in  life. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  my  judgment,  in  such  a  time 
as  this,  to  remember  these  traditions,  w^hence  they 
come  and,  with  reverence  too,  and  with  a  profound 
recognition  of  the  permanent  quality  of  their  mean- 
ing, to  embody  them  into  the  thought  and  life  of  to- 
day, that  we  may  go  forth,  when  we  do  go  forth,  to 
the  new  struggles  and  the  new  problems  of  the  cen- 
tury before  us,  with  something  of  the  Pilgrim  reso- 
lution, something  of  the  Pilgrim  persistence  and 
something  of  the  Pilgrim  allegiance  to  the  ideals  that 
are  born  of  the  New  Testament.  And  let  me  say  to 
you  as  I  close,  my  friends,  there  is  one  thing  always 
sublime  to  me  as  an  adopted  Pilgrim,  as  a  man  in 
adoption  of  this  noble  vschool,  of  this  glorious  herit- 
age.    I  always  remember,  when  Krasmus  published 
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the  first  issue  of  his  Greek  Testament,  how  he  wrote 

in  the  fly-leaf,  against  the  unbelief  and  skepticism  of 

his  age : 

"  Hammer  away,  ye  rebel  bands ; 
Your  hammers  break,  God's  anvil  stands." 

Let  us  never  forget  that  out  of  the  democracy  of 
the  New  Testament  civil  democracy  has  sprung  ;  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  ideal  that  freedom  is  service 
is  essentially  a  New  Testament  and  Pilgrim  ideal  to- 
gether. Let  us  never  forget  that  what  they  made 
the  vStandard  of  their  liberty,  what  they  made  the 
statute  book  of  their  law,  what  they  made  the  inspi- 
ration of  their  education,  what  they  made  the  motive 
power  of  their  philanthropy,  was  ever  that  supreme 
standard,  that  supreme  inspiration  of  all  liberty  and 
life  and  service,  wrought  out  in  the  democratic  vStand- 
ards  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  lips  and  out  of 
the  life  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  never  forget,  my  friends,  that  we  are  irrev- 
ocably allied  to  the  New  Testament,  constitution- 
ally and  civilly.  Let  us  never  forget  that  sublime 
scene  depicted  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the 
appropriate  picture,  let  me  say  to  you,  of  the  Pilgrim 
spirit,  when  they  gathered  about  at  that  last  feast. 
It  was  the  King  of  Men  who  arose  and  girded  him- 
self with  a  towel  and  washed  his  servants'  feet. 

"  Let  him  that  would  be  great  among  you  be  the  servant  of  all." 

What  the  Pilgrim  taught  was  service  in  life.  For 
service  he  reared  his  civil  institutions,  for  service  he 
founded  Harvard  College,  and  Yale,  and  Princeton, 
and  the  great  succession  of  colleges  out  through  the 
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West,  for  service  he  sent  his  missionaries  beyond  the 
seas,  for  service  he  reared  and  established  his  courts, 
for  service  he  ordained  his  statute  law  and  gave  it  su- 
premacy in  the  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
procedure.  He  made  one  law  in  the  mind,  one  in  the 
heart,  and  one  in  the  life,  because  over  all  he  had 
written  in  magnificent  capitals  that  whoever  would 
be  great  among  you  must  be  the  servant  of  all. 

My  friends,  this  is  what  makes  this  day  significant. 
I  have  lately  been  on  that  rock-bound  coast.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  after  the  great  storm,  one  of  the 
greatest  that  in  recent  years  has  swept  over  New 
Kngland,  I  went  down  to  the  cape  if  haply  I  might 
see  what  remains  there  might  be  of  that  ill-fated 
Portland  that  left  Boston  harbor  on  that  Saturday 
night,  from  which  no  man  is  left  to  tell  the  tale.  It 
was  a  weird  sight,  singularly  picturesque,  thrilling 
in  its  purport  and  meaning.  Yonder  were  those 
great,  rolling  waves  from  that  mad  and  treacherous 
North  Atlantic.  The  wisest  sailors  in  the  naviga- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  sea  in  our  century  held 
their  breath  and  held  hard  to  their  berths  in  that 
great  storm.  But  3^onder,  out  in  that  other  Decem- 
ber storm,  there  was  that  little  company.  God  had 
sifted  five  nations  to  gather  them  together.  He  had 
brought  the  hardy  endurance  of  the  German,  he  had 
brought  the  patient  perseverance  of  the  Dutchman, 
he  had  brought  the  picturesque  sentiment  of  the 
Frenchman,  he  had  brought  Scandinavian  daring,  and 
had  wrought  them  all  together  with  the  mighty  ge- 
nius for  practical  affairs  in  the  Knglishman ;  and  then, 
with  the  prophetic  touch  of  God,  a  mighty  movement 
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of  the  purpose  of  the  Most  High,  brought  them  to- 
gether, and  out  of  that  composite  amalgam  evolved 
the  American,  with  the  hope,  and  life,  and  power, 
and  strength  which  made  the  Pilgrim  commonwealth, 
out  of  whose  loins  sprang  your  American  common- 
wealth with  all  its  memorable  traditions,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Lincoln  and  McKinley. 

All  these  things,  let  me  say  to  you,  for  you  and  for 
me,  should  stand  as  shadows,  as  spectres,  through 
the  ages,  bidding  us,  in  the  resolution  •  of  a  history 
well  achieved,  in  the  power  of  dignities  well  earned, 
and  by  the  strength  of  a  will  strengthened  by  knowl- 
edge and  ordained  in  the  ever  widening  glories  of 
God's  providence  to  the  American  people,  to  move 
on,  to  the  larger  and  riper  fruition  when,  by  his 
grace,  they  shall  see  their  work  crowned,  and  the 
Pilgrim  of  the  centuries  gone  renewed  in  the  con- 
scious strength  of  the  twentieth  century  Pilgrim, 
rising  up  to  the  largest  glories  of  his  country's  de- 
velopment and  freedom. 


The  President  : 

The  Mission  of  America.  The  gentleman  who 
has  kindly  consented  to  respond  to  this  toast  we 
have  been  hoping  to  have  with  us  for  several  years 
past,  and  he,  insisting  on  carrying  out  his  promise, 
is  with  us  to-night,  much  to  our  pleasure.  He  is  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  St.  Louis,  although  now  a 
resident  of  Chicago,  as  he  acknowledges  Washington 
University  as  his  Alma  Mater.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Henry  D.  E^stabrook,  of 
Chicago. 
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RKSPONSK  OF  HKNRY  D.  KSTABROOK,  Esq. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Of  course,  everybody  here  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
one  of  three  brothers  who  came  over  to  this  country 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  something.  I  myself  can 
boast  of  such  a  lineage,  and,  by  way  of  further  cre- 
dential, I  may  add  that  if  John  Alden  had  not  married 
Priscilla  Mullen,  a  circumstance  over  which,  obvi- 
ously, I  could  have  no  control,  I  would  not  have  been 
present  here  to-night,  would  not  have  been  present 
anywhere,  at  any  time  ;  in  short,  would  not  have 
been.  And  yet,  alas!  I  am  not  a  New  Knglander, 
except  it  may  be  by  affinity.  You  remember  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  opera  of  "  Penzance,"  who  had  the  dis- 
tinguished ancestors  ;  he  did  not  claim  to  be  related 
to  his  distinguished  ancestors  by  any  tie  of  consan- 
guinity ;  not  at  all  ;  they  were  his  ancestors  because 
he  bought  them,  together  with  the  graveyard  in 
which  they  were  buried  ;  his  because  he  paid  spot 
cash  for  them.  Now,  I  claim  to  be  a  sort  of  New 
E)nglander,  not  by  purchase,  somewhat  by  ancestry 
to  be  sure^  but  more  especially  by  affinity  ;  for  I  mar- 
ried a  New  Kngland  girl.  This  explains,  perhaps, 
why  I  appear  less  diffident  in  your  presence  than 
would  otherwise  seem  becomingf  in  a  strangfer  and  a 
foreigner.  It  is  because  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
been  the  husband  of  a  New  England  woman  dowered 
with  conversational  powers  not  unusual  in  her  sex, 
and  never  so  eloquently  and  effectively  emplo3^ed  as 
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when  teaching-  me  to  understand  that  everything  out- 
side of  New  Kng-land,  remote  as  the  solar  orbit  of  the 
solar  system,  is  simply  the  periphery  of  wheels  within 
wheels,  all  having  their  common  center  in  the  town 
of  Boston.  The  good  opinion  of  New  Kngland  and 
New  Knglanders  which  I  have  heard  expressed  to- 
night does  not,  therefore,  come  to  me  as  a  revelation. 
I  have  heard  it  before,  and  am  here  to  admit, 
that,  while  a  man  may  be  more  or  less  of  an  Ameri- 
can through  the  simple  process  of  being  born  in  one 
of  the  United  States,  he  can  never  hope  to  feel  that 
smug,  complacent,  cock-sure  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
unless  he  has  had  the  foresight  to  be  born  in  New 
England.  Then,  indeed  he  knows  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  E  pluribus  unuin,  and  that 
he  is  the  unum.  And  yet  this  compound  word  '  New 
England  '  is  not  an  American  word.  It  indicates  on 
the  face  of  it  a  foreign  influence  and  a  foreign  allegi- 
ance. The  territory  which  it  describes  was  named 
in  honor  of  Kngland  when  England  ruled  it;  but  when 
England  became  our  arch  enemy  and  we  were  forced 
to  fight  her  before  she  would  let  us  go,  would  it  not 
have  been  well  to  let  the  tail  go  with  the  hide,  the 
name  with  the  substance?  No,  it  would  not  have 
been  well.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  would  not. 
I  have  been  making  myself  disagreeable,  partly  out 
of  jealousy,  more  particularly  to  emphasize  this 
point:  Probably  every  native  citizen  of  this  country 
has  sometimes  mentally  protested  against  that  sort 
of  divided  allegiance  to  the  United  States  suggested 
by  such  words  as  Irish- American,  German-American, 
or  any  other  hyphenated  American.     But  God  bless 
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our  adopted  brethren  of  the  world  at  large!  You  of 
New  Kng-land,  of  all  others,  ought  henceforth  to 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  that  would  link  to  the 
home  of  one's  children  the  home  of  one's  childhood, 
if  only  by  a  hyphen;  for  that  hyphen — what  is  it  but 
the  umbilical  connection  with  Mother  Earth?  And 
we  do  know  that  there  come  events  and  crises  in 
events  when  every  hyphen,  copula,  vinculum,  and  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  stuffing  of  our  language  is 
knocked  out  of  it,  and  there  stands  forth  the  solid, 
concrete  fact  of  citizenship. 

Take  that  heroic  deed  of  Santiago  harbor;  who 
were  the  brave  fellows  who  floated  into  that  mael- 
strom of  shot  and  shell  just  to  put  a  cork  into  a 
bottle?  An  Irishman  or  two,  a  German  or  two,  a 
Frenchman  or  two,  and  Clausen,  the  stowaway — 
Clausen,  a  Swede,  if  there  ever  was  a  Swede — 
Clausen,  for  whom  neither  Spanish  guns  nor  Ameri- 
can yard  arms  had  terrors  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
melee.  Save  Hobson  himself,  these  men  were  for- 
eigners perhaps;  but  no  greater  loyalty  hath  any 
American  than  this,  that  he  is  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  American  Republic. 

And  what  a  Republic  it  is!  While  Spain  was 
fighting  to  retain  her  last  hold  on  American  soil, 
while  poor  Cuba  was  struggling  with  fainting 
strength  and  gasping  breath  to  throw  off  the  blight 
and  horror  of  her  detested  tyranny,  out  there  in 
Omaha,  my  old  home  in  Nebraska,  in  the  very  heart 
of  that  vast  region  once  owned  by  Spain,  they  were 
celebrating  the  triumphs  of  liberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity,   scarce    conscious   that   somewhere    on    the 
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fringes  of  our  empire  our  brothers  were  warring" 
with  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth;  not  for 
aggrandizement — nay,  I  swear,  whatever  territory- 
comes  to  us  by  way  of  indemnity  as  a  result  of  this 
war — and  I  ardently  hope  it  will  be  every  island, 
archipelago,  and  grain  of  sand  rearing  its  surface 
above  the  ocean  still  owned  and  brutalized  by  Spain 
— but  whatever  the  increment,  the  war  was  not 
fought  for  aggrandizement,  but  for  humanity;  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  weakest,  forlornest,  most  un- 
friended of  all  creatures  since  the  Southern  slave 
lifted  his  shackled  hands  in  a  stupor  of  dumb  prayer. 
God  in  heaven,  what  a  contrast! 

Spain,  steeped  in  the  crime  of  slavery,  blind  to  the 
beauty  and  holiness  of  freedom,  fought  like  Lucifer 
to  perpetuate  the  sin ;  while  the  South,  redeemed,  re- 
generate, reincarnate,  fought  like  an  angel  to  make 
slavery  a  tradition.  Tyranny,  after  all,  is  ignorance 
intrenched  in  darkness  ;  the  sword  of  liberty  is  a  ray 
of  light.  And  the  people  that  walk  in  darkness  have 
seen  this  light.  What  does  it  portend  to  them  and 
to  us?  What  means  this  orientation  of  the  West? 
I  do  not  pretend  to  answer.  Our  destiny  as  a  people 
and  the  mission  we  are  to  fulfill  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are — Mr.  Pulitzer  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  we 
can  only  surmise  His  intentions  concerning  us  by  a 
perusal  of  His  word.  And  this  I  have  made,  and,  as 
I  studied,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  becomes  more 
legible,  the  characters  more  easily  translated.  F^or 
I  apprehend  that  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  we  may, 
if  we  will,  be  admitted  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
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the  mind  and  disposition  of  the  All  Wise  concerning 
us  than  in  any  period  of  the  earth's  history.  The 
Nineteenth  Century  itself  is  an  age  of  accomplishment. 
It  has  gathered  up  the  theories  and  experiments  of 
the  past  and  put  them  to  the  test.  The  student  of 
the  Middle  Ages  who,  from  out  the  brooding  silence 
of  his  cloister  put  forth  occult  principles  too  deep  for 
the  comprehension  of  his  contemporaries  would  find 
his  novelties  the  platitudes  of  to-day.  The  scientist 
who^  with  purblind  intelligence,  had  announced  the 
possibilities  of  domesticating,  so  to  speak,  the  ele- 
ments about  us,  would  find  that  fire,  water  and  the 
subtle  fluids  of  the  air  were  the  very  drudges  of 
mankind  to-day. 

The  common  man  who,  in  the  time  of  ^sch3"lus, 
was  simply  a  creature  of  the  state,  like  a  modern  cor- 
poration, with  rights  and  powers  strictly  limited  by 
the  state's  charter,  would  find  himself  to-day  a  gen- 
uine sovereign  who  makes  the  state,  a  King  as  to 
every  minutest  fiber  of  his  individuality,  so  long  as 
his  kinghood  did  not  cross  the  kinghood  of  his  fellow. 
The  geologist  who  had  dredged  the  dead  sea  in  the 
past  to  discover  the  age  and  origin  of  the  world 
might  to-day  read  its  history,  like  the  Decalogue, 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone.  The 
philosopher  who  had  speculated  upon  the  mystery 
of  life,  its  cause,  its  purpose,  its  development,  might 
to-day  stand  face  to  face  with  his  Creator.  For  the 
Nineteenth  Century  has  groped  its  way  into  the  lab- 
oratory of  Omnipotence  ;  it  has  beheld  Nature,  the 
agent  of  God,  in  her  workaday  dress  ;  it  has  stooped 
over  her  crucible  and  witnessed  the  mixing  of  strange 
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forces  and  beheld  how  from  a  floating  wisp  of  vege- 
tation may  be  evolved  life,  the  strangest  of  all  forces. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  abstract  has  become 
the  concrete;  thought  has  been  made  tangible;  ideas 
are  materialized;  mind  has  become  substance;  dreams 
are  facts.  The  past  was  amused  at  the  smallness  of 
the  stars;  we  are  appalled  at  their  stupendousness. 
The  past  was  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  this  earth; 
the  Nineteenth  Century  has  reduced  its  area  to 
inches.  The  past  believed  this  globe  to  be  the  focus 
of  the  universe;  we  know  it  to  be  a  mote  in  the  whirl 
of  worlds  that  rise  like  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  wake  of 
the  Almighty's  chariot. 

And  yet  this  little  world  of  ours  has  been  the 
theater  of  a  mighty  struggle;  and  he  who  cannot  per- 
ceive in  the  entirety  of  its  history  a  faint  meaning 
and  a  divine  intendment,  prophecies  fulfilled  and  in 
process  of  accomplishment,  is  an  atheist,  to  whom 
the  marvels  of  creation  are  the  happenings  of  chance. 

Thus  saith  the  Scriptures:  "  And  all  the  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  one  speech."  Again,  "And  the 
sons  of  Noah  that  went  forth  out  of  the  ark  were 
Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,  and  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overspread."  The  Bible  affirms  it  and  science 
confirms  the  statement.  Shem  Ham  and  Japhet — 
Asia,  Africa  and  Kurope — founded  by  brothers,  all 
their  posterity  have  belonged  to  a  common  brother- 
hood— descendants  of  the  same  progenitor,  of  equal 
parentage  and  of  equal  rights.  But  through  an  in- 
scrutable destiny  they  separated  and  founded  conti- 
nents. Families  grew  apart  and  became  the  nucleus 
of   tribes;    tribes    segregated    and    became   nations. 
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Then  came  the  confusion  of  tongues  and,  confusion 
worse  confounded,  the  nations  preyed  upon  each 
other.  The  weak  were  devoured  by  the  strong;  might 
made  right;  people  were  sold  into  bondage;  fraternity, 
affiliation,  humanity  were  forgot,  and  pride,  arro- 
gance and  oppression  held  high  carnival.  Rapine 
and  murder  were  committed  in  the  name  of  law; 
torture  and  coercion  were  the  persuasives  of  religion. 
Viewed  from  the  civilization  of  to-day,  the  people  of 
those  times  seem  like  a  swarm  of  serpents,  knotted 
and  conglomerate,  writhing  in  venomous  and  horrid 
passion. 

Above  the  hisses  of  these  viper  tongues  there  rose 
a  laugh,  drunken  and  insolent;  it  was  the  laugh  of 
t3'ranny.  Through  the  laugh  and  coming  from  be- 
neath there  was  heard  a  groan;  it  was  the  groan  of 
the  people.  Through  the  groan  and  through  the 
laugh,  and  issuing  from  the  depths  of  a  soul's  despair, 
a  faint  prayer  struggled  up  to  heaven.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  Christianity.  The  Savior  had  foretold 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  again  be  reu- 
nited and  that  righteousness  should  spring  up  and 
flourish.  Was  not  the  prophecy  incapable  of  fulfill- 
ment? What!  Break  down  national  differences, 
prejudices  and  peculiarities,  dethrone  Kings,  oblit- 
erate dynasties  that  had  endured  for  centuries?  As 
well  reverse  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Kvery  field  had 
been  beaten  into  bloody  clay;  harvests  had  been 
showered  with  blood;  every  acre  of  ground  enriched 
with  human  carrion.  Yet  national  hatred  was  viru- 
lent as  ever.  When,  how  and  where  would  the  re- 
union come? 
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Lo!  in  the  Far  West  reposed  a  virgin  continent ;  a 
world  within  a  world.  Two  mighty  oceans  guarded 
its  shores  and  threatened  those  who  would  disturb 
its  slumber.  The  roar  and  thunder  of  their  waters 
was  its  majestic  lullaby.  Its  bosom  had  never  yet 
been  wounded  by  the  spade  or  share.  For  cycling 
ages  its  forests  had  made  music  like  a  harp  when 
struck  by  the  fingers  of  the  storm..  Grand,  lonesome, 
yet  peacefully  it  lay,  wrapped  in  a  dream  of  God. 
The  time  was  ripe  ;  the  preparations  of  G,000  years 
were  drawing  to  a  head.  Behold,  a  bubble  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  deep  ;  a  breath  could  destroy  it ;  a 
wave  could  engulf  it ;  a  monster  of  the  sea  might 
come  forth  and  wreck  it.  But  no  ;  it  does  not  burst ; 
it  comes,  and  the  rising  sun  paints  in  miniature  upon 
its  surface  God's  ark  and  covenant!  It  comes,  bear- 
ing within  its  filmy  walls  the  rainbow  promise  of  lib- 
erty and  hope.  Oh,  Mayflower!  blossom  of  the  ocean, 
the  fairest  seaweed  that  ever  drifted  to  an  unknown 
shore  ;  the  stateliest  steamers,  groaning  with  their 
weight  of  gems  and  spices,  have  borne  no  burden 
since  so  precious  as  thy  freight  of  purpose  and  re- 
solve. The  proudest  warship  that  ever  bristled  with 
its  guns  has  borne  no  ordnance  so  invincible  as  thy 
crew's  stout  hearts.  Fngland  had  not  banished  these 
brave  men  ;  they  had  banished  Fngland.  They  had 
banished  the  Old  World  for  the  New  ;  the  past  for 
the  future  ;  despotism  and  intolerance  for  the  hope 
of  liberty  and  peace,  and  when  they  landed,  it  was  to 
pledge  the  soil,  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  the 
sacred  cause. 
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The  place  was  Plymouth  Rock — the  Gibraltar  of 
human  rights  ;  a  rock  quarried  by  God  himself  to  be- 
come the  corner  stone  of  a  new  Republic.  And  here 
this  noble  and  peculiar  structure  was  begun.  What 
should  be  the  material  of  its  foundation?  Should  it 
be  gold,  or  iron,  or  commerce,  or  nobility,  or  caste? 
All  those  had  been  tried  in  the  Old  World,  and  had 
proven  sand  ;  and  so  it  was  resolved  that  the  temple 
they  should  rear  should  be  built  upon  ideas.  Was 
not  this  a  new  building  material?  Was  it  not  strange, 
and. wise  as  strange? 

Emerson  has  said  that  "  the  soul  of  God  is  poured 
into  the  world  through  the  thoughts  of  men. "  "  The 
world,"  he  says,  "  stands  upon  ideas,  not  upon  iron 
or  cotton,  and  the  iron  of  iron,  the  fire  of  fire,  the 
ether  and  source  of  all  elements  is  moral  force.  As 
cloud  on  cloud,  as  snow  on  snow,  as  the  bird  rests  on 
the  air,  and  the  planet  rests  on  space  in  its  flight,  so 
do  nations  of  men  and  their  institutions  rest  on 
thoughts." 

"All  men  are  created  equal."  Here  was  the  first 
of  those  great  ideas.  Kngland  heard  of  it  across  the 
Atlantic  and  was  amused  at  the  erratic  notion. 
"Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  a  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  Here  was  another  of  those 
grand  ideas. 

England  heard  of  it  across  the  Atlantic  and  be- 
came furious.  Hence  the  Revolution,  which  was  the 
thunder  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  men  of  those  times 
were  few,  but  they  were  all  great,  and  they  were 
sufficient.     And  so  the  war  was  fought,  and  the  new 
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ideas  were  vindicated.  To  fit  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Republic,  they  were  crystal- 
lized in  a  document  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Here 
was  the  most  extraordinary  political  code  ever  form- 
ulated. But  it  was  not  Jefferson's;  he  but  held  the 
pen;  the  author  was  in  the  clouds. 

All  the  world  heard  of  the  event.  European  labor 
shifted  the  burden  from  its  shoulders  for  a  moment 
and  strained  its  weary  eyes  across  the  waters.  It 
beheld  the  white  hand  of  Freedom  beckoning  from 
from  the  West.  All  the  world  was  invited  to  come, 
and  they  came;  from  all  corners  of  the  earth — from 
Asia,  Africa  and  Kurope — people  of  every  nation, 
climate  and  tongue  flocked  to  render  aid  in  the  up- 
building of  so  ambitious  a  structure.  Foreign  Pow- 
ers laughed  at  the  motley  spectacle.  What  inglorious 
failure  awaited  an  undertaking  born  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  reared  by  ignorance!  What  riot  and  anarchy 
must  ensue  from  such  a  diversity  of  habit,  thought 
and  language!  Was  America  to  be  the  new  Tower 
of  Babel? 

Yes — yes,  with  these  differences:  Instead  of  a  few 
square  feet  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  for  a  basis,  the 
new  Babel  comprehended  a  continent.  Instead  of 
the  impious  purpose  of  subverting  the  will  of  God, 
Jehovah  himself  was  to  be  the  architect.  Instead  of 
the  dispersion  of  one  nation  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  new  Babel  was  to  amalgamate  all 
nations  and  unify  all  languages.  And  so  the  work 
progressed.  New  ideas  were  from  time  to  time 
built  into   the  substructure  until,  at  last,  the  work- 
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men  disagreed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  so 
long  predicted,  seemed  imminent  and  certain. 

The  North  and  South  differed  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  Shem  and  Japhet  were  disposed  to  make  a 
political  sandwich  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  ;  hence 
the  rebellion,  which  was  the  corrollary  of  the  revolu- 
tion. For  by  this  war  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence itself  was  vindicated.  It  became  something 
more  than  a  rhapsody  of  words,  something  more  than 
a  magnificent  paradox.  Four  million  people  were 
made  citizens  instead  of  slaves.  The  sublime  char- 
acter of  this  epoch  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  dear- 
est name,  save  one,  on  earth,  at  whose  mention  an 
ineffable  tenderness  warms  the  heart  and  gathers  to 
the  eyes.  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Logan,  those 
mighty  heroes  of  the  war,  have  heard  the  trumpet 
call  which  bade  them  join  our  standing  armies  of  the 
dead.  The  sword  has  been  returned  to  its  scabbard, 
but  the  flash  and  glitter  of  its  blade,  quivering 
through  the  bloody  clouds  of  battle,  will  shine  upon 
us  always,  like  the  rays  of  another  sun. 

Fellow-citizens,  America,  the  tower  and  bulwark 
to  human  liberty,  is  still  in  process  of  erection.  It 
was  our  fathers'  task  and  only  recently  our  brothers' 
task  to  die  for  it.  Be  ours  the  harder  task  to  live 
for  it. 

We  will  not  survive  to  see  it  finished — God  forbid 
that  we  should  survive  to  see  it  perish — we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  our  own  generation  and  for 
the  education  of  the  next.  Shall  our  institutions  en- 
dure— and  for  how  long? 
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"  How  long,  good  angel,  oh,  how  long? 
Sing  me  from  heaven  a  man's  own  song. 
Long  as  thine  art  should  love  true  love, 
Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thy  eagle  harms  no  dove. 
Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow. 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above. 
Thy  brother  every  man  below  ; 
So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love, 
Thy  fame  shall  shine,  thy  name  shall  glow." 

The  past  is  history — even  yesterday  is  history.  A 
veil  is  before  us;  but  through  the  gossamer  of  its 
texture  I  behold  as  in  a  dream  countless  faces  leanins^ 
out  of  the  future.  They,  too,  shall  live  to  bless 
America,  and,  if  needs  be,  die  for  it.  From  the 
altitude  of  Now,  from  this  zenith  of  history,  look  out 
upon  the  world.  Behold  the  American  ideas  are 
everywhere  triumphant,  France  is  a  Republic; 
Kngland  is  a  monarchy,  to  be  sure,  but  only  out  of 
compliment  to  an  impotent  and  aged  Queen.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  clings  to  his  throne;  it  is  a  hen-coop 
in  the  maelstrom.  The  crumbling  monarchies  of  the 
earth  are  held  together  only  by  the  force  of  arms. 
Standing  armies  are  encamped  without  each  city. 
The  sword  and  the  bayonet  threaten  and  retard. 
But  the  seeds  of  liberty  have  been  caught  by  the 
winds  of  heaven  and  scattered  broadcast  throug-hout 
the  earth.  Tyranny's  doom  is  sounded!  The  peo- 
ple's millennium  is  at  hand!  And  this — this,  under 
God,  is  the  mission  of  America. 
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The  President  : 

The  Pilgrim  and  his  Philosophy.  The  next  and 
last  speaker  is  a  g-entleman  who  has  latel}^  come  to 
St.  Ivouis  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  I  am  sure 
wef  are  all  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  from  him  to-night.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you  the  Rev.  Doctor  N.  Luccock. 


RESPONSE  OF  RKV.  N.  LUCCOCK,  D.  D. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  the  compan}^  of  Pilgrims  that  went  up  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  there  was  one  disconsolate 
group.  They  of  Telmelah  Cherub  and  Immer  could 
not  show  their  father's  house  nor  their  pedigree 
whether  they  were  of  Israel.  By  a  strict  construc- 
tion, I  cannot  show  a  title  to  fellowship  in  this  par- 
ticular Israel.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  Puritan  Israel 
and  can  make  good  the  claim. 

For  one  thing,  my  name  is  Naphtali.  I  am  sure 
my  companions  in  tribulation.  El  Nathan,  Simeon  and 
Michael,  who  are  doubtless  here  together  with  sweet- 
faced  and  gracious  Prudence,  Submit  and  Charity 
who  accompany  them,  will  agree  that  the  name  Naph- 
tali is  a  fair  presumption  of  Puritan  descent.  I 
never  knew  but  one  man  over  whom  in  the  matter  of 
names  I  thought  I  could  strike  the  Pharisaical  atti- 
tude, and  thank  God  I  was  not  as  that  man.  His 
initials  were  J.  P.  K.     In  the  confidences  of  friend- 
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ship  he  admitted  that  his  baptismal  name  was  Jere- 
miah Prophet  Bzekiel.  That  man  was  happy,  too — 
happy  because  he  had  escaped  the  minor  prophets. 
Moreover,  my  ancestors  fought  with  Cromwell  and 
the  Lord.  They  were  neighbors,  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  Great  Protector  in  the  fen  country  of 
England.  They  did  not  come  over  in  the  Mayflower; 
they  stayed  behind  with  Cromwell  and  raised  the 
devil  at  home.  According  to  my  reading  of  history 
the  prime  mission  of  the  Puritan  was  to  raise  the 
devil  from  every  hiding  place,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  smite  him  hip  and  thigh. 

It  is  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  that  we  owe  in  a  good 
degree  the  present  beneficent  and  hopeful  order  of 
the  world.  December  21,  1620,  dates  a  new  era  in 
human  history. 

"  There  is  a  day  in  spring 
When  under  all  the  earth  the  secret  germs 
Begin  to  stir  and  glow  before  they  bud. 
The  wealth  and  festal  pomps  of  midsummer 
Lie  in  the  heart  of  that  inglorious  hour, 
Which  no  man  names  with  blessing,  though  its  work 
Is  blessed  in  all  the  world." 

It  was  one  of  the  first  principles  in  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  Pilgrim  that  this  earth  of  ours, 
with  all  its  manifold  interests,  should  maintain  a  vi- 
tal relation  with  the  heavens.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  sacramental  or  formal  relation,  but  insisted 
upon  a  vital  relation,  in  heart  and  life  and  civil  con- 
stitution. He  took  his  political  ideal  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  carried  it  out  with  the  utmost  rigor  and  at 
all  hazards.     He  held  the  heavenlies  and  the  earth- 
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lies  together  with  a  tremendous  grip.  In  the  imagery 
of  Milton  the  earth  hangs  pendant  to  the  heavens,  as 
a  dewdrop  hangs  pendant  from  a  star.  Hegel  de- 
clares  the  philosophy  of  history  to  be  found  in  an  an- 
tithetical movement  preparing  the  way  for  a  higher 
synthetical  movement.  To  break  the  bones  of  that 
sentence,  he  means  that  separate  nations  and  move- 
ments work  out  in  isolation  and  for  all  time  funda- 
mental elements  of  the  enduring  society,  as  Israel 
worked  out  monotheism,  Greece  culture,  Rome  law  ;, 
and  in  modern  times  these  elements  were  harmonized, 
as  in  the  German  Empire,  making  that  the  goal  of 
all  history.  Kaiser  William,  I  am  told^  is  a  Hegelian. 
The  Pilgrim,  however,  believed  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  the  true  goal  of  history,  and  started  for  it. 
He  sailed  west  to  get  room  for  his  conscience.  He 
had  no  use  for  an  antithesis.  He  simply  knocked  it 
out.  He  believed  in  a  synthesis  and  proceeded  to 
make  one  to  suit  himself.  He  would  state  his  polit- 
ical creed  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  Seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  In  accordance  with 
which,  his  irreverent  critics  say,  he  fell  first  upon  his 
knees  and  then  upon  the  aborigines. 

The  Pilgrim  was  a  glorious  idealist  and  I  may  say 
optimist.  He  believed  the  best  things  possible,  and 
reached  for  them.  Kvery  man,  every  age,  every 
movement,  is  measured  best  by  its  dominant  idea — 
the  organizing  idea  that  reduces  the  life  to  order  and 
directs  its  energies.  "  One  thing  must  be  masterful." 
Well,  the  Pilgrim's  life  was  regulated  from  above. 
He  was  at  least  three-fourths  conscience,  and  every 
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Sunday  was  a  day  of  judgment.  I  admit  he  saw 
so:ne  things  through  a  glass  darkly.  As  Rufus 
Choate  once  said  of  John  Adams  :  He  was  a  bulldog 
with  confused  ideas.  His  grip  was  good  but  his  dis- 
crimnation  was  poor.  He  believed  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  supremely,  but  did  not  sufficiently  grasp  the 
breadth  and  manifold  splendors  of  that  kingdom. 
The  fullness  of  the  whole  earth  is  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  the  development  of  all  potentiality,  beauty  and 
excellence.  He  did  not  keep  the  door  of  progress 
sufficiently  ajar.  He  was  not  aware  that  there  is 
room  in  life  for  all  good  things,  even  art  and  mince 
pies,  as  well  as  psalms  and  prayers.  Nevertheless 
his  main  contention  was  right.  His  conscience  was 
as  true  to  the  heavenlies  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
and  for  that  reason  he  has  been  a  regulating  force  in 
history.  The  Puritan  conscience  has  been  the  guid- 
ing light  of  the  world  for  centuries.  In  fact,  no  na- 
tion has  ever  been  able  to  win  liberty  or  maintain  it 
that  has  not  been  trained  in  some  sort  of  Puritanism. 
Many  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  human  progress  are 
those  who  have  had  the  grand  old  orthodox  cate- 
chisms, creeds  and  confessions  drilled  into  them, 
thumped  into  them,  spanked  into  them  from  baby- 
hood. I  believe  the  best  and  most  promising  thing 
in  the  world  to-day  is  the  so-called  non-conformist 
conscience.  I  knew  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  who 
was  tramping  out  his  grain  with  his  horses  in  his 
Dutch  barn.  One  of  the  horses  playfully  kicked  him 
out  of  the  barn  door,  and  he  lit  twelve  feet  below  on 
the  hard  clay  ground.  But,  being  a  well-padded 
Dutchman,  he  was  not  hurt  much.      He  was  uncon- 
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scious  for  a  time,  but  came  to  all  right.  He  spoke 
English  by  sound  rather  than  sense,  and  when  asked 
a  few  days  later  if  he  had  been  hurt  much,  said : 
"Oh,  no,  I  was  not  hurt  much,  I  was  just  knocked 
conscientious  like,  a  little  bit."  Let  this  be  said  for 
the  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim  :  they  knocked  this  world 
conscientious  like,  and  for  a  good  while,  too. 

Human  equation  was  another  principle  in  the  po- 
litical creed  of  the  Pilgrim.  He  believed  in  the  di- 
vine rights  of  man  as  man.  The  human  equation  is 
a  hard  one  to  solve,  perhaps  its  solution  will  run  par- 
allel with  all  times  ;  but  the  Puritan  and  the  Pigrim 
stated  it  fairly  and  forced  it  bravely  against  fearful 
odds.  A  clear  perception  of  man's  spiritual  dignity 
and  worth  leads  to  a  new  perception  of  political  and 
social  rights.  Truth  is  more  explosive  than  dyna- 
mite. The  new  wine  must  have  new  bottles  ;  new 
ideas,  new  institutions.  The  Pilgrim  bowed  to  right- 
ful authority,  but  found  it  not  in  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  not  in  Kings  and  nobles,  but  in  God  him- 
self, in  righteousness,  reason  and  humanity.  They 
tell  us  sometimes  that  Protestantism  is  a  negative 
force  in  history  ;  so  is  the  sun  a  negative  force  in 
early  spring,  thawing  out  the  ice  chains  and  releas- 
ing constructive  forces.  So  Puritanism  began  by 
smashing  things  and  clearing  the  ground  for  nobler 
structures. 

When  Napoleon  HI,  that  malefactor  who  was  ex- 
tinguished at  Sedan  for  his  country's  good  and  for 
the  good  of  mankind  in  general,  sent  Maximilian  to 
Mexico  with  his  little  crown,  explaining  to  the  cabi- 
nets of  Europe  that  the  expedition  had  for  its  object 
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the  settlement  of  the  Latin  question  on  the  American 
Continent,  Secretary  Seward  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  his  reference  to  the  American  continent  and  the 
Latin  question,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the 
bronzed  veterans  in  battle  line  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, intimating-  very  firmly  our  determination  to  set- 
tle the  so-called  Latin  question  for  ourselves,  the 
French  vamoosed  at  once.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  dark-browed  Pilgrim  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  he  settled  the  Latin  question  on  this  continent 
forever,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  settled  it  for 
some  of  the  islands,  too.  He  carried  the  solution 
under  his  hat,  and  the  Pilgrim's  hat  had  a  substan- 
tial crown  and  a  very  broad  brim.  Somehow,  things 
go  his  way  from  sea  to  sea,  and  beyond.  He  is  build- 
ing the  true  household  of  man. 

And  the  Pilgrim  is  still  traveling.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1620,  and  he  crossed  the  Pacific  in  1898. 
In  1776  he  first  fired  the  shot  heard  all  around  the 
the  world,  the  signal  of  a  great  emancipation.  He 
fired  it  again  at  Manilla  Bay  in  1898.  It  was  fired 
in  Knglish,  but  it  was  understood  in  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Turkish,  Muscovite,  and  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  earth. 

Expansion  is  a  part  of  his  creed.  He  believes  that 
the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  glory  he  takes  to  be  justice,  truth, 
humanity  and  freedom  and  help  toward  the  best.  He 
does  not  shrink  from  conflict  nor  shun  responsibility. 
He  holds  that  knowledge,  wealth  and  power  are  sa- 
cred trusts  for  human  defense  and  human  service. 
Certainly  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  in  human  his- 
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tor}^  is  that  of  the  Pilgrim's  progress  on  land  and 
sea.  Let  tis  thank  God  for  our  dark-browed  ances- 
tors. May  their  memory  be  kept  forever  green  on 
the  brave  old  earth,  and  in  the  highest  heavens  may 
they  be  comfortably  seated  at  the  right  hand  and  at 
a  comfortable  distance. 


The  President.     , 

After  the  singing  of  the  first  verse  of  ''America," 
the  Society  will  stand  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1899,  at  the  Mercantile  Club.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Lewis 
B.  Tebbetts ;  Vice-Presidents,  Lewis  E.  Collins, 
Francis  H.  Ludington  and  Rev.  William  Short  ;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  to  serve  three  years,  George  O. 
Carpenter  and  Everett  W.  Pattison  ;  Treasurer,  O. 
L.  Whitelaw  ;  Secretary,  W.  B.  Homer. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT,  1898-9. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  February  22d,  1898 $1,557  00 

Interest  on  Time  Deposit 56  00 

Annual  Dues 610  00 

Initiation  Fees 35  00 

Guest  Tickets 160  00 

$2,418  00 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Voucher. 

1  Stenographer, '97-'98  Meeting $28  40 

2  W.  B.  Homer,  Envelopes  and  Printing 29  40 

3  Printing  Annual  Proceedings,  '98 66  60 

Stamped  Envelopes  and  Revenue  Stamps 8  20 

4  Letter  Heads 2  50 

Cash  Overpaid  Refunded 5  00 

5  Printing  Menus,  Diagrams  and  Cards 63  GO 

6  Music  and  Flowers 119  50 

7  Expenses— Invited  Guests 71  00 

8  Southern  Hotel,  129  covers,  etc 365  60 


$759  10 


Balance  on  hand $1,658  90 


Your  committee  have  examined  the  accounts  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Oscar 

L.  Whitelaw,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  27, 1899,  and  find  correct 

vouchers  for  all  expenditures,  and  balance  on  hand  as  follows :    Certificate 

of  Deposit  in  Third  National  Bank  (No.  A  11,359)  for  f  1,500  and  unearned 

interest  of  sixty  dollars,  also  current  deposit  in  same  bank  of  $158.90,  being 

total  cash  on  hand  of  11658.90. 

JOSEPH  D.  BASCOME, 

February  23d,  1899.  T.  D.  KIMBALL. 
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OBITUARY. 


There  have  been  during  the  past  year  two  deaths 
in  the  membership  of  the  Society  :  Carlos  S.  Greeley, 
April  loth,  1898,  and  Charles  E.  Barney,  July  11th, 
1898. 

Carlos  S.  Greeley  was  born  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  July  13,  1811.  His 
parents  were  of  English  descent.  In  addition  to  the  usual  schooling  of  a 
farmer's  son,  he  received  an  academic  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
left  home  and  entered  a  grocery  store  in  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Two  years  later 
he  acquired  a  fourth  interest  in  the  business  and  began  his  career  as  a  mer- 
chant. In  1837  he  sold  his  business  at  Brockport  and  came  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  soon  after  established  the  business  of  Greeley  &  Gale,  which  later 
became  the  Greeley-Burnham  Grocer  Company,  under  which  name  it  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  Mr.  Greeley  was  interested  in  many  other  enter- 
prises, notably  the  building  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  in  which  he  re- 
mained a  director  till  the  road  was  sold  to  the  Gould  syndicate.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  Boatmen's  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Provident  Savings 
Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  the  State  Savings  Institution.  For  nine  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  the  last  year  of  that  time  its 
President.  He  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Washington  University, 
and  a  trustee  of  Drury  College  and  Lindenwood  Seminary.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Western  Sanitary  Commissioners,  which  distributed  over 
$700,000  in  money  and  more  than  $3,500,000  in  supplies  during  the  Civil  War  ; 
and  was  until  his  death  associated  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home  Board, 
that  carries  on  the  work  which  resulted  therefrom.  In  1841  he  married  Miss 
Robbins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  leaves  a  son,  Charles  B.  Greeley,  and  a 
daughter,  Emma  Greeley  Tredway,  wife  of  Dwight  Tredway,  both  of  whom 
reside  in  this  city.  He  died  April  13,  1898.  In  1889  he  served  the  Society  as 
Vice-President.  

Charles  E.  barney  was  born  May  25,  1834,  in  the  little  city  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  son  of  Jarvis  and  Lucy  Barney.  His  father  was  a  furniture 
manufacturer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  the  son  was  born  to  a  condition 
in  life  which  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  honest  effort  and  the  prac- 
tice of  strict  economy  on  his  part  in  early  childhood.    After  working  on  a 
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farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  and 
clerked  for  two  years  thereafter  in  a  grocery  store  in  that  city.  From  Chel- 
sea he  went  to  Boston,  and  in  that  city  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  dry 
goods  trade.  From  Boston  he  went  to  New  York  in  1852  and  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  dry  goods  house  of  Lord  &  Taylor  thereafter  until  1859.  He 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  the  year  last  named,  and  during  the  next  year  was  con- 
nected with  the  dry  goods  house  of  C.  B.  Hubbell,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 
In  1860  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  firm  of  McClelland  &  Scruggs  and 
thus  began  his  connection  with  the  great  dry  goods  house  with  which  he  was 
so  conspicuously  identified  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Changes  in  the 
partnership  which  occurred  from  time  to  time,  were  followed  by  changes  of 
the  firm  name  successively  to  W.  L.  Vandervoort  &  Co.,  Vandervoort,  Mc- 
Clelland &  Co.,  and  the  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany. Under  the  name  last  mentioned  this  noted  establishment  was  incor- 
porated in  1883.  Of  this  corporation  Mr.  Barney  was  Vice-President,  and 
his  connection  with  the  house  as  employe,  partner,  stockholder  and  manager, 
extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  In  later  years  its  conduct  and 
management  were  very  largely  under  his  direction.  The  success  which  at- 
tended this  enterprise  was  the  best  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  merchant,  and 
his  standing  in  the  business  world  was  the  strongest  testimonial  to  his  high 
character  and  correct  business  methods.  In  commercial  circles  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  sagacious,  honorable  and  high-minded  mer- 
chant, and  in  social  circles  he  was  the  courtly  and  genial  gentleman,  whose 
friends  were  "  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel."  On  the  11th  day  of 
July,  1898,  the  Great  Conqueror  claimed  him  for  his  own  and  he  was  called 
from  his  labors  on  earth,  to  the  intense  grief  and  astonishment  of  his  family 
and  friends,  who  had,  until  the  brief  period  preceding  his  demise,  believed 
him  to  be  endowed  with  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  very 
long  career  of  usefulness  and  honor.  Few  men  have  passed  away  in  this 
city,  or  elsewhere,  whose  loss  was  so  universally  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him.  As  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  com- 
peers and  competitors  in  business,  the  dry  goods  establishments  of  the  city 
unanimously  closed  their  stores  on  the  day  of  his  interment.  He  married,  in 
March  of  1859,  Miss  Ellen  Gribbon,  of  New  York,  and  three  daughters  born 
of  this  union  are  now  living :  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Hall,  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Maloy  and 
Miss  Madge  Barney. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 


OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  ' '  NEW 
KngIvANd  Society  of  St.  Louis." 

IL 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and 
an  Kxecutive  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
together  with  the  Presidenc,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All 
officers,  except  the  members  of  the  E)xecutive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  offices 
for  one  3^ear,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 
The  regular  term  of  office  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  three  years,  two  being  chosen  each 
year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  that  may  occur  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance 
to  the  Society  may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  En- 
gland birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or 
female  native  of  an}^  of  the  New  England  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee,  or  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  members  present;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall 
become  a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission 
fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
If  the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  drop  such  member  from 
the  list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The 
payment  at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly 
elected  member  shall  constitute  such  person  a  life 
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member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society  during  life  with- 
out further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival 
and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Committee.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  bring  to  the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides  him- 
self, who  may  participate  in  the  dinner  on  the 
payment  by  the  member  of  such  an  additional  sum  as 
the  Committee  shall  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  and  the  Executive  Committee  may  invite 
as  many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  shall  w^arrant. 
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Proceedings 


AT  THE 


Fifteenth  Annual  Festival, 


HELD 


December  Twenty-First,  1899. 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Ttvo  Hundred  and  Seventy-Ninth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  annual  gathering  of  the  New  Kngland  Society 
of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1899. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  tables. 
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The  following  was  the 

MENU 


CANAPE  OF  ROYAN  A  LA  NANTAISE 


BLUE  POINTS,  SAUCE  MIGNONETTE 
CELERY  SALTED  NUTS  OLIVES 

CLEAR  GREEN  TURTLE,  VICTORIA  EN  TASSE 


TURBAN  OF  POMPANO,  MARGUERITE 
CUCUMBERS  POMMES  CHATELEINE 

FILET  OF   BEEF,   LARDED  MARECHALE 
HARICOTS  PANACHES  MOTTS  SPARKLING  CIDER 


DIAMOND  BACK  TERRAPIN,  MARYLAND,  EN  CAISSE 


PURITAN  PUNCH 

SUPREME  OF  GROUSE  TRUFFEE 
WALDORF  SALAD 


NEAPOLITAN  ICE  CREAM 
FANCY  CAKES 

ROQUEFORT  AND  NEUFCHATEL  CHEESE 
BENT'S  WAFERS 

MOCHA 
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During  the  dinner,  tlie  band  rendered  the  following  selections  of 


MUSIC 


1  March    "Carmen" 

i  a  "  Musketeers  " 

2  SELECTIONS     <   b  "  The  Serenade  " 

I  c  "  Fortune  Teller  " 

3  rhapsodie  hongroise  No.  2     . 

4  MEDLEY— Familiar  Airs  of  Ye  Olden  Time 

5  Solo  FOR  VIOLINCELLO     *' Evening  Star  " 

6  Pas  des  Fleurs 

7  Fastasias  der  VOGELHANDLER 
'8   Fastasias  der  Obersteiger 

9   le  Secret  intermezzo  Pizzicati     . 
10   redowa  Portugese     .... 


I'^ictor  Herbert 


Frank  Lis^t 
Sellers 
IVagner 
Veltbes 

Zeller 

Zeller 

Gautier 

Reiter 


QUARTETTE 

COMPOSED  OF 


Mrs.  Fannie  F.  morse 

SOPRANO 


Mrs.  Louise  a.  Corley 
alto 


Mr.  Milton  b.  Griffith  Mr.  a.  G.  Osgood 

tenor  basso 

Furnished  vocal  music. 


The  exercises  succeeding  the  dinner  were  commenced  by  the  Quartette 
singing  Mrs.  Neman's  hymn,  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  to  the  music  arranged 
by  Miss  Browne,  sister  of  the  author. 
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ADDRESS  OF  RKV.  WILLIAM  SHORT, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  New- 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  Friends :  We 
now  come  to  that  course  which,  in  a  New^  Eng- 
land dinner,  is  considered  the  most  enjoyable 
and  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  is  that  part  of 
a  New  England  dinner  which  General  Porter  once 
designated  as  the  course  of  "tongue,  garnished 
with  brains."  As  an  excuse  for  not  fulfilling  the 
part  of  the  program  which  I  see  put  down  here 
as  an  address,  which  is  rather  too  dignified  a  term 
to  apply  to  anything  that  I  have  to  say,  I  w^ant 
to  mention  that  I  preside  to-night  not  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Society,  for  I  regret 
to  have  to  announce  to  you,  that  the  President  of 
the  Society  is  prevented  by  illness  from  being  with 
us  to-night.  I  have  a  telegram  w^hich  the  Secretary  j 
handed  to  me,  which  reads:  j 

"To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Society,  I 

Care  Mercantile  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  i 

Greeting  from  New  England  to  the  New  England  Society  of  St.  Loui?^  I 

with  regrets  that  1  cannot  be  with  you  to-night.  j 

L.  B.  TEBBETTS." 

When  Mr.  Tebbetts,  our  President,  found  out  that 
he  was  not  able  to  be  here  this  evening,  he  sent 
me  a  little  note  asking  me  if  I  would  take  the  posi- 
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tion  of  honor  and  act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting' 
and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "fill  his  place."  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  for  him  anything 
that  I  could,  but  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  fill 
his  place.  Indeed,  I  find  my  position  to-night  to 
remind  me  of  the  story  that  I  heard  of  a  young 
clergyman  in  Boston,  who  on  one  occasion  was  called 
upon  to  preach  for  Phillips  Brooks,  when  he  was 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  city.  The  next 
morning  he  met  a  friend  who  observed  to  him:  "John, 
I  see  that  you  filled  Phillips  Brooks'  place  yester- 
day." Now,  any  of  you  who  have  ever  seen  the 
magnificent  proportions  of  that  magnificent  man — 
six  feet,  three,  I  think  he  was,  in  his  stocking  feet, 
and  built  longitudinally  in  the  same  proportions — 
any  of  you,  I  say,  who  have  seen  the  man,  would 
appreciate  the  humor  of  that  young  clergyman's 
reply  when  he  said:  "No,  I  didn't  undertake  to  fill 
his  place;  I  only  wobbled  around  in  it  a  little."  I 
shall  only  undertake  to  wobble  around  a  little  in  the 
place  of  the  President  this  evening. 

My  first  duty  is  to  extend  greetings  to  all  of  you 
who  are  here  present,  and  to  welcome  you  to  the 
annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  New  Kngland 
Society  of  St.  Louis.  And,  as  I  look  about  this 
banqueting  hall  to-night  and  see  so  many  distin- 
guished citizens  together,  I  will  frame  my  greeting  in 
the  brief  and  yet  significant  words  for  which  I  will 
claim  no  originality: 

"Welcome,  sapient  sons  of  sainted  sires.  Wel- 
come, delightful  daughters  of  distinguished  dames." 

We  are  met  together  here  to-night  to  observe  the 
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two  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  our  forefathers.  We  come  to  honor  our 
ancestors,  our  forefathers,  and  certainly  it  would  not 
be  becoming  to  any  New  Englander  to  forget  to  also 
honor  his  foremothers.  We  come  to  honor  them, 
and  to  congratulate  them  that  they  have  left  such 
devscendants  as  we  are,  and  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  had  such  ancestors  as  they  were. 
Now,  while  we  are  not  of  those  who  imagine  that 
the  early  New  Knglanders  had  any  monopoly  of  all 
the  virtue  there  was  in  the  world  at  that  time? 
because  there  were  some  people  then  who  wanted  to 
be  New  Englanders  that  couldn't,  just  as  there  are 
to-day  (I  do  not  doubt  a  great  many  to-night) ;  while 
there  were  some  of  those,  yet,  if  there  were  any  vir- 
tues that  they  did  not  have,  we  would  like  to  know 
what  they  were.  And  again,  while  we  would  not 
detract  at  all  from  the  honor  and  the  glory  that  is 
due  for  the  contributions  that  were  made  to  the 
establishment  of  this  government,  contributions  that 
were  made  toward  the  realization  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  ;  such,  for  example,  as  were  made  by  the 
cavaliers  of  Virginia,  the  first  on  this  continent  to 
realize  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  and  who  were  the  first  to  be  called 
Americans;  I  say,  while  we  would  not  detract  one 
whit  from  the  glory  that  belongs  to  the  first  colony, 
yet  we  do  claim  that  there  was  something  distinc- 
tive, that  there  were  certain  peculiar  qualities  in  the 
New  Kngland  character,  that  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  influences  toward  making  this  nation 
the   nation   that  it    is   to-day,   the  most  industrious 
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nation,  the  most  enterprising  nation,  the  most  intelli- 
gent nation,  the  most  prosperous  nation  that  there  is 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  which,  of  late,  have 
caused  it  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  great  world  powers  of  the  age. 

So,  I  think  that  it  is  well  for  us  once  a  year  to 
come  together  and  honor  our  ancestors,  to  think 
about  them,  to  remember,  and  under  God  to  be  grate- 
ful, as  we  remember  "the  rock  from  whence  we  were 
hewn  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  we  were 
digged."  As  I  intimated,  we  would  not  confine  all 
virtue  to  our  New  England  ancestors.  There  may 
be  many  things  in  which  we  would  criticise  them 
to-day,  religiously  and  otherwise.  We  may  dissap- 
prove  of  some  of  their  customs  and  manners,  and 
habits  of  thought;  and  there  are  none  who  are  freer 
to  do  that  than  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land. Yet  while  we  as  their  descendants  see,  per- 
haps, many  things  about  them  that  we  do  not  admire, 
still  we  must  confess,  that  the  early  New  Knglanders 
were  a  people  of  earnest  and  intense  convictions. 
They  were  a  courageous  people,  a  people  with  a 
conscience,  a  people  who  tried  to  do  their  duty  as 
they  saw  it,  as  no  other  people  have  ever  tried  to 
do  better.  So  as  we  listen  to  the  stories  of  the 
brave  deeds  and  heroic  lives  of  our  ancestors  to-night, 
we  can  draw,  I  hope,  inspiration  from  them  to  help 
us  to  imitate  them,  at  least  in  this  respect;  that  we 
may  try  to  do  our  duty  in  the  present  as  they  tried 
to  do  it  in  the  past.  They  builded  the  best  they 
knew.  They  laid  the  foundations  for  the  greatness 
of  this  nation  as  it  is  to-day. 
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Now,  fellow  members  of  the  New  Kngland  Society, 
we  also  are  builders.  We  are  builders  for  the  future; 
may  we  help  to  lay  broad  and  wide  the  foundations 
for  the  far  g-reater  nation  that  is  to  be. 


We  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  having 
with  us  to-night  a  representative  fresh  from  New 
England.  We  have  one  of  the  distinguished  sons 
whom  Boston  has  spared  to  come  to  the  great  central 
city  of  the  West  to  see  how  the  descendants  of  New 
England  observe  New  England's  Day  here.  We 
have  a  representative  of  that  city  famed,  among 
other  things,  for  a  most  delicious  way  of  baking  the 
esculent  bean  and  the  nourishing  brown  bread. 

We  have  a  representative  right  from  the  intellect- 
ual center  of  this  country,  a  place  which  every  New 
Englander  loves,  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure 
and  honor  that  I  introduce  to  the  audience  to-night 
General  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


RESPONSE  OF  GENERAL  CURTIS  GUILD,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a 
happy  augury  for  the  Republic  when  the  land- 
ing of  the  English  Calvinist  at  Plymouth  is  cele- 
brated in  the  stronghold  of  the  French  settlers  of 
the  West,  when  that  vast  district,  acquired  from 
Napoleon  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has 
become  so  absolutely  one  with  the  colonies  that 
fought  the  Revolution  that  it  and  they  have  happily 
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forgotten  their  divided  past  and  rejoice  together  in 
the  united  present  that  calls  us  all  Americans. 

Latin  and  Kelt  and  Teuton  built  up  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  Phoenician  and  Roman  and  Kelt  and  Scan- 
dinavian mingle  in  the  Frenchman  ;  Briton  and  Dane 
and  Saxon  bred  the  Englishman.  Like  every  strong 
nation,  the  United  States  owes  its  being  not  to  one, 
but  to  many  races.  The  roots  of  the  tree  are  wide- 
spreading;  the  trunk  is  upright  and  one. 

Romance  has  gilded  the  settlement  of  Florida  and 
Canada.  The  conqiiestador ,  with  morion  and 
arquebus,  the  coureur  de  bois  in  blanket  and  buck- 
skin, are  romantic  figures,  beside  whom  the  serious 
Puritan  in  sombre  brown  and  gray  cuts  an  inconspic- 
uous and  perhaps  unpleasing  figure.  Polite  literature 
certainly  has  been  none  too  kind  to  the  Puritans. 

Shakespeare  sneered  at  them  in  the  person  of  Mal- 
volio;  old  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
could  find  no  better  adjectives  for  them  than  "  rude, 
illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows."  The  one  quota- 
tion by  which  Lord  Macaulay  is  best  known  is  the 
smart  sentence  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Puri- 
tans "did  not  believe  in  bear-baiting;  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  spectators."  Even  Charles  Dickens  speaks  of 
them  as  "an  uncomfortable  people,  who  thought  it 
highly  meritorious  to  dress  in  a  hideous  manner." 

Though  the  Puritans  and  the  memory  of  them  thus 
for  generations  afforded  material  for  those  who  pan- 
der to  the  thoughtless  with  caricature,  lampoon  and 
idle  jest,  yet  their  work  and  their  fame  are  safe, 
secured  in  that  consciousness  of  right  that  the  Latin 
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proverb  maker  declared  to  be  a  brazen  wall  against 
the  shafts  of  slander.  Song  and  play  and  ballad  may 
chant  the  praises  of  the  Cavalier,  but  history  belongs 
to  the  Puritan. 

The  soldiers  who  rode  so  bravely  behind  Prince 
Rupert  and  Claverhouse,  and  Prince  Charlie,  have 
left  us  a  world  of  romance;  but  it  was  the  stern- 
faced  followers  of  John  Knox  and  John  Hampden, 
the  Scottish  Covenanter  and  the  English  Puritan, 
who  overthrew  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  left  us  no 
legacy,  indeed,  in  the  realm  of  fancy,  but  sound,  hard 
facts  in  the  shape  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  structure  of  this  republic. 

The  gentlemen  who  sought  a  Western  Golconda  at 
Jamestown  called  themselves  Adventurers.  The 
plain  people  who  first  sought  the  shores  of  bleak  New 
England,  we  know  as  Pilgrims.  The  Adventurers 
came  to  the  new  world  to  seek  their  fortune;  the  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans  to  earn  it.  No  weak-hearted 
wail  went  up  from  bleak  New  England  at  her  early 
sufferings.  Hunger,  cold  and  savages  could  not  turn 
these  brave  hearts  from  their  purpose.  When  the 
biting  New  England  winter  found  them  without 
further  supply  of  food,  they  gathered  the  acorns  from 
the  woods,  the  clams  and  mussels  from  the  beaches, 
and  glorified  God,  to  use  the  old  words,  "who  had 
given  them  to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and 
of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  sands." 

To  understand  the  Puritan  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  times  that  gave  him  birth.  He  was  not 
merely  the  follower  of  a  religious  creed  that  differed 
from  the  one  earlier  accepted  in  Europe.     Indeed, 
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though  the  first  few  ship-loads  of  New  England  set- 
tlers were  agreed,  the  Knglish  Puritans  as  a  body 
differed  widely  among  themselves,  both  as  to  creed 
and  church  government.  Some  were  Independents  or 
Congregationalists,  some  were  Presbyterians,  and 
John  Milton  was  a  Socinian,  or  what  would  now  be 
called  a  Unitarian.  The  bond  that  held  these 
Englishmen  most  firmly  together,  indeed,  was  union 
in  rebellion,  not  so  much  against  the  religious  creed 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  as  against  the 
social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  day.  The  Hundred 
Years'  War  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  utterly 
demoralized  the  English  people.  The  rise  of  Par- 
liament and  popular  government,  which  had  grown 
to  such  a  height  under  Richard  II.,  had  been  not  only 
stopped,  but  reversed.  England  was  less  free  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  she  had  been  in  the  fourteenth. 
The  Tudors  were  despots  almost  as  truly  as  the 
Romanoffs.  Prance  had  become  a  mere  field  for 
plunder  and  murder  by  Englishmen  and  their  allies. 
When  Shakespeare,  even  in  his  day,  vSpeaksof  "infants 
quartered  by  the  hands  of  war,"  he  is  not  using  his 
imagination.  He  is  describing  what  ordinarily 
occurred  at  the  sack  of  a  city.  The  France  that 
Joan  of  Arc  freed  from  English  rule  was  infinitely 
more  wretched  than  Cuba  under  Spanish  rule. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  personally  a  patron  of  bull- 
baiting  and  bear-baiting.  So,  in  her  day,  were  most 
people.  The  Maypole,  a  relic  of  the  most  depraved 
worship  of  all  paganism,  was  no  mere  excuse  for  an 
innocent  dance,  but  the  centre  of  the  vilest  debauch- 
ery.    The  Merry  Mount  and  its  Maypole  at  WoUas- 
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ton  was  as  vile  as  the  Merry  Monarch  who  ruled 
England  under  the  name  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
world  was  the  better  when  both  were  removed. 

The  Puritans  turned  to  the  Bible,  not  only  because 
they  loved  its  teachings,  but  because,  under  Henry 
VIII.,  it  was  almost  the  only  book  a  decent  man  could 
read.  The  foulest  tales  of  Italy  and  Prance,  univer- 
sally circulated,  formed  the  only  popular  literature, 
and  aided  to  debase  popular  morality.  The  Lord's 
Day  was  not  merely  invaded  by  innocent  sports,  but 
by  the  wildest  license.  The  laborer,  moreover,  could 
not  legally  enjoy  that  day  of  rest  unless  his  master 
chose.  Public  office  went  by  favor,  an  ex-highway- 
man was  made  chief  justice,  and  kings  and  queens 
fitted  out  the  ships  of  pirates  and  shared  their  booty. 

This  was  the  social  structure  which  the  Puritan 
faced,  and  to  which  he  struck  the  first  shattering 
blow.  He  was  no  mere  zealot,  devoted  to  this  or  that 
scheme  of  religion  or  church  government.  His  was 
the  cause  of  the  plain  man  against  the  tyrant;  the 
honest  man  against  the  rogue;  the  virtuous  man 
against  the  rake;  the  patriot  against  the  plunderer. 
Faults  he  had  in  common  with  poor  humanity  of  all 
ages,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  he  was  simple 
in  an  age  of  extravagance,  austere  in  the  midst  of 
debauchery,  honest  though  ruled  by  corruption,  and 
sincere,  though  subject  to  a  succession  of  sovereigns 
constant  in  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
selfish  desires. 

Such  were  the  makers  of  New  England;  such  the 
men  to  whom  we  of  New  England  owe  more  than  our 
country.     The  greatest  heritage   they   have  left  us 
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is  not  the  territory  they  toak  from  the  Indians,  as 
the  Indians  had  taken  it  from  the  Skraelings.  They 
left  us  as  their  greatest  gifts,  the  New  ^England  town 
meeting  and  the  New  Kngland  conscience;  popular 
government  and  the  control  of  self  that  makes  it 
possible. 

ConvScientiousness  in  small  things  and  the  courage 
to  act  and  to  act  rightly  when  the  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  duty  is  sure  to  be  unnoticed,  is  the  Puri- 
tan's contribution  to  American  character.  The  same 
awful  conviction  of  Divine  inspiration  and  individual 
responsibility  that  led  Cromwell's  Ironsides  to  des- 
perate valor  in  war  inspired  minute  self-conciousness 
in  peace.  The  Sabbath  breaker  was  punished,  the 
absentee  from  divine  service  was  fined,  but  the  Puri- 
tan exacted  the  same  devotion  to  the  common  weal 
that  he  demanded  for  public  worship.  The  absentee 
from  town  meeting  was  fined  a  vshilling,  the  tardy 
attendant  paid  sixpence,  and  the  whole  community 
were  expected  to  defend  and  did  defend  themselves 
in  arms. 

The  founders  of  the  New  Bngland  Commonwealth 
recognized  that  a  republic's  deadliest  foes  lie  not 
without,  but  within.  Patriotism^  as  the  Puritan 
understood  it,  took  no  holidays,  and  if  he  erred  in 
the  suppression  of  its  outward  form,  he  was  perhaps 
the  better  versed  in  its  inward  sense.  He  had,  at 
least  little  in  common  with  the  smug  self-satisfaction 
that  in  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  United  States 
spends  lavishly  of  time  and  money  to  glorify  the 
conquerer  of  distant  islands  in  the  Pacific,  but  cannot 
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Spare  five  minutes  on  election  day  to  lift  the  disgrace 
that  makes  municipal  government  in  the  United  States 
the  mockery  of  the  nations. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  speech  brings  equally 
honest  men  to  different  opinions,  but  freedom  of 
thought  in  public  affairs  does  not  include  freedom 
from  thought  in  public  affairs.  Disagreement  is  the 
condition  of  progress;  stagnation  is  the  first  stage  of 
decay.  The  republic  does  not  dictate  convictions, 
but  it  has  the  right  to  demand  some  conviction  from 
every  citizen  and  that  his  private  conviction  be  carried 
into  public  action. 

The  Netherland  and  Irish  blood  of  Roosevelt  pro- 
duced a  hero  at  Santiago,  if  you  will,  but  in  the  man 
who  fought  the  spoilsmen  in  the  departments  at 
Washington,  who  fought  the  thugs  of  the  Tenderloin 
in  New  York,  who  fought  red  tape  and  delay  in  the 
Navy  Department,  they  produced  what  the  country 
needs  more  than  heroism:  citizenship. 

There  has  never  been  a  country  so  vile  that  men 
were  not  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  die  for 
her.  The  enduring  nation  must  consist  of  men  who 
will  sacrifice  self-interest  and  live  for  her.  States- 
manship may  create  a  country  and  heroism  defend 
it,  but  its  endurance  depends  not  upon  the  wisdom  of 
its  legislators,  but  upon  the  conscience  of  its  citizens. 

Kducation  is  not  given  us  that  we  may  depart  from 
our  fellows,  and  from  a  superior  height  censure  the 
failures  and  misplaced  effort  of  those  who  have  been 
less  fortunate.  Education  is  given  to  us  that,  min- 
gling with  our  fellows,  we  may  the  better  minister 
to  their  needs. 
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Athens  was  the  most  highly  educated  nation  in  the 
world  of  antiquity,  and  the  study  of  the  arts  of 
Greece  hundreds  of  centuries  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
cles lifted  mediaeval  Kurope  from  the  Dark  Ages  to 
the  new  birth  of  learning.  The  education  of  Ath- 
ens, however,  did  not  preserve  her  liberty.  When 
public  spirit  died  out  and  Cleon  the  demagogue  stood 
in  the  place  of  Pericles  the  patriot,  Athens  fell  from 
her  lofty  state  and  the  proud  republic  that  had  with- 
stood a  continent  in  arms,  became  the  football  of 
Sparta  and  Macedon  and  Rome. 

Neither  education  nor  legislation  can  preserve  a 
nation  whose  patriotism  is  but  lip  service  and  not 
the  conscientious  daily  performance  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship  that  a  republic  has  a  right  to  demand 
from  all  her  citizens.  The  failings  of  our  govern- 
ment have  not  been  caused  by  our  system,  but  by  the 
inaction  of  so  many  of  the  men  who  compose  that 
system. 

Literature  and  the  schools  of  various  kinds  furnish 
by  no  means  the  only  education  that  is  of  importance. 
It  is  important  that  the  educated  man  should  be  able 
to  support  himself ;  it  is  more  important  that  he 
should  be  eager  to  support  his  country.  The  man 
who  knows  may  love  his  country,  but  the  man  who 
acts  maintains  her. 

Literature,  as  distinct  from  history,  is  too  often  a 
false  guide  to  true  living.  The  plain  every-day 
citizens,  what  the  French  call  the  bourgeois  and  the 
I)nglish  the  middle  classes,  have  small  attraction  for 
the  poet  and  the  novelist.  There  are  sighs  and  ser- 
vices for  Charles  the  Martyr,  ballads  and  songs  for 
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Bonnie  Dundee ;  yet  the  first  was  a  tyrant  and  the 
second  an  executioner.  There  was  no  romance  about 
the  psalm- singing  Roundheads  whom  the  first  op- 
pressed, or  the  sad-faced  Whigs,  whom  the  latter 
butchered;  yet  the  Cavalier  fought  for  slavery,  and  the 
Roundhead  for  liberty.  Literature  still  supports  the 
Stuarts,  but  History  stands  by  Cromwell. 

The  jury  box,  the  caucus,  the  primary,  the  armory 
di  the  National  Guards  are  as  truly  fields  of  patriot- 
ism as  Bunker  Hill  or  El  Caney.  The  educated  man 
whose  conscience  fails  to  goad  him  to  these  simple 
daily  duties  deserts  his  country  as  truly  as  the  coward 
on  the  battle  field.  The  patriot  in  peace  can  hope 
for  little  glory.  Shakespeare  sneers  at  the  politi- 
cian. Walpole,  Hancock,  Franklin,  Washington, 
Lincoln — every  man  great  or  little,  who  earnestly 
seeks  to  serve  his  country  in  political  life — is  a  target 
for  the  abuse  of  his  contemporaries.  Even  the  citi- 
zen soldier  who  trains  himself  in  time  of  peace  for 
service  in  time  of  war,  has  been  the  butt  of  the  wit- 
lings for  centuries. 

The  poets  of  Whitehall  mocked  the  train-bands  of 
London;  the  smartest  slur  on  poor  John  Gilpin  is  the 
assertion  that  he  was  a  militia  captain.  Yankee 
Doodle  survives  to  tell  us  of  the  sneers  of  the  British 
regular  at  his  volunteer  Yankee  associate  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  James  Russell  Lowell 
could  find  no  better  target  for  his  jibes  in  the  Biglow 
papers  than  the  Massachusetts  volunteer  militia. 

The  wits  of  Whitehall,  however,  did  not  find  the 
long  pikes  of  the  train-bands  so  vastly  amusing  when, 
at  Newbury  fight,  the  curls  and  ribbons  went  down 
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beneath  the  bristling  squares  like  weeds  beneath  the 
harrow.  Yankee  Doodle,  the  doggerel  sneer  at  the 
New  England  volunteer,  did  not  seem  a  jest  when 
British  regular  and  Hessian  mercenary  heard  it  over 
their  shoulders  from  Yankee  fife  and  drum  as  Stark 
charged  home  at  Bennington,  and  James  Russell 
Lowell's  jibe  at  the  Massachusetts  militia  is  forgot- 
ten, for  the  world  remembers  that  the  man  he  laughed 
at,  the  farmer  boy  in  arms  for  Massachusetts  at 
Concord  Bridge,  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world, 
and  at  Baltimore  and  El  Caney  showed  that  the  blood 
readiest  to  flow  for  the  Republic  flushes  the  veins  of 
the  sons  of  the  Puritan. 

Not  by  self-promotion,  but  by  self-sacrifice,  does  a 
country  wax  great,  and  those  who  love  her  best  see 
their  own  reward  in  their  country's  glory.  Athens, 
Carthage,  Rome,  the  first  French  Republic — one  suc- 
cumbed to  the  tyranny  of  money,  another  to  the 
tyranny  of  mobs,  but  each  fell,  not  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  attack,  but  because  the  defense  was 
sapped  by  the  neglect  or  cowardice  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  the  daily  duties  of  citizenship. 

We  have  seen  an  awakening  of  patriotism  in  war, 
we  have  seen  Dewey  and  Lee  and  Roosevelt  and 
Wheeler  side  by  side  in  the  same  uniform  and  under 
the  same  flag.  Celt  and  Saxon,  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic, Zouave  and  Bavarian,  Dane  and  Prussian  mingfled 
in  the  ranks  of  the  same  regiment  in  generous  rivalry 
of  loyal  devotion. 

May  the  lesson  of  war  endure  in  peace  till  the  lives 
in  peace  and  war  of  all  Americans  are  guided  by  the 
simple  words  of  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  Edward 
Everett  Hale: 
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"And  for  your  country,  boy,  and  for  that  flag, 
never  dream  a  dream  of  doing  otherwise  than  as  she 
bids  you,  though  the  service  take  you  through  a 
thousand  hells.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  no 
matter  who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you,  never 
lay  yourself  upon  your  bed  at  night  without  calling 
upon  God  to  bless  that  flag. 

Remember,  that  behind  the  men  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal,  behind  officers  and  government  and 
people  even,  there  is  the  Country  herself,  your  Coun- 
try; that  you  belong  to  her  as  you  belong  to  the 
mother  who  bore  you. 

Stand  by  her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your 
mother." 


The  Chairman  :  i 

General  Guild  has  shown  us  b}^  his  plain  speaking,  f 
that  he  has  something  of  the  old  Puritan  blood  still 
running  in  his  veins,  and  I  think  that  the  New  Eng-  f 
land  Society  of  St.  Louis  can  give  to  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  as  a  New  Englander  after  our  own 
heart.  And  I  will  ask  just  here  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
General  Guild  for  coming  from  Boston  to  address 
us  this  evening,  and  as  expressive  of  our  appreciation 
and  thorough  enjoyment  of  his  most  able,  inter- 
esting and  scholarly  address.  Those  who  favor 
this  vote  of  thanks,  signify  it  by  saying  aye.  The 
vote  is  carried  unanimously. 
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The  quartette  then  sang  "The  Days  Gone  By." 

[IVords  being  bj>  James  IVhitcomb  Rilej>,  and  Music  b_y  t/fugust  Halter,  com- 
posed for  this  occasion.^ 


1 


O  the  days  gone  by  !    O  the  days  gone  by  ! 

The  apples  in  the  orchard  and  the  path  way  through  the  rye ; 

The  chirrup  of  the  robin,  and  the  whistle  of  the  quail, 

As  he  piped  across  the  meadows  sweet  as  any  nightingale  ; 

When  the  bloom  was  on  the  clover,  and  the  blue  was  in  the  sky, 

And  my  happy  heart  brimmed  over  in  the  days  gone  by. 


II 


In  the  days  gone  by,  when  my  naked  feet  were  tripped 
By  the  honey-suckle's  tangles,  where  the  water-lilies  dipped, 
And  the  ripples  of  the  river  lipped  the  moss  along  the  brink, 
Where  the  piacld-eyed  and  lazy-footed  cattle  came  to  drink ; 
And  the  tilting  snipe  stood  fearless  of  the  truant's  wayward  cry 
And  the  splashing  of  the  swimmer,  in  the  days  gone  by. 


II 


O  the  days  gone  by !    O  the  days  gone  by ! 
The  music  of  the  laughing  lip,  the  lustre  of  the  eye  ; 
The  childish  faith  in  fairies,  and  Aladdin's  magic  ring— 
The  simple  soul  reposing,  glad  belief  in  everything, 
When  life  was  like  a  story,  holding  neither  sob  nor  sigh, 
In  the  golden  olden  glory  of  the  days  gone  by. 
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The  Chairman: 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  to  have  been 
an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Day.  I  am  sorry  to 
disappoint  the  audience  and  to  announce  that  on 
account  of  sickness  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Day,  he  is 
prevented  from  being  with  us  this  evening.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Committee  decided  to  call 
upon  a  few  speakers,  chosen  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  make  brief,  five-minute  addresses.  The 
first  one  will  be  that  of  our  Secretary. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  that  I  came 
across  to-day  of  Chauncey  Depew^'s,  of  a  young  man 
who  was  guarding  the  office,  the  sanctum  of  the  rail- 
road with  which  he  was  connected.  A  gentleman 
came  in  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Depew, 
and  the  guardian  said:  "Very  sorry,  sir,  but  Mr. 
Depew  is  in  Europe."  "Well."  he  said,  "I  would 
like  to  vsee  Cornelius  Vanderbilt."  "I  am  very  sorry, 
but  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  in  Europe."  '  Then 
I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt."  He 
replied,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt 
is  in  Newport."  Then  he  said,  *'I  would  like,  then, 
to  see  his  Secretary."  "I  am  sorry,  but  he  is  in 
Newport  akso."  "Well,  then,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Superintendent."  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  the  Super- 
intendent of  this  road  is  out  inspecting."  "Then," 
he  says,  "I  would  like  to  see  the  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Mr.  Daniels."  "Well,"  he  replied  again,  "I 
am  sorry,  sir,  but  Mr.  Daniels  is  down  at  Long 
Branch."  "Well,"  the  other  exclaimed,  "who  runs 
this  road,  anyhow?"  And  the  young  man  replied, 
"This   here    railroad,   sir,    runs    itself,    and    it   isn't 
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necessary  for  anyone  to  be  around  here  but  just  me." 
And  so  it  is  with  the  New  England  Society.  As 
long  as  we  have  Mr.  Homer  as  the  Secretary,  and 
our  worthy  Treasurer,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  any- 
body else  to  be  around,  for  Mr.  Homer  can  supply 
more  than  one  emergency,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject  assigned  to 
Dr.  Day,  ''The  Persistent  Puritan." 


RESPONSE  OF  WILLIAM  B.  HOMER,  ESQ. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  might 
be  well  to  adjourn  our  exercises  at  this  point.  It 
seems  almost  profane  to  disturb  the  impression 
made  by  the  brilliant  expressions  of  Gen.  Guild. 
How  excellent  would  it  be  could  we  bear  away 
with  us  these  noble  thoughts,  not  satisfied  by  simply 
assenting  to  them,  but  with  the  determination  to 
carry  them  into  effect  in  real  life. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  this  entertainment,  in 
consideration  of  the  age  of  the  society  and  the  grow- 
ing feebleness  of  the  younger  members,  had  planned 
to  have  only  two  regular  toasts.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, surprise  us  now  if  the  genial  presiding  officer, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Day,  should 
undo  all  of  this  and  stretch  out  the  program  to  its 
usual  length. 

I  certainly,  however,  will  give  no  one  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  answer  that  was  made  by  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  preacher  who  was  delivering  a 
sermon  upon  the  Minor  Prophets;  who,   having  gone 
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on  with  the  livst  until  he  reached  Hosea,  broke  forth 
with  the  exclamation,  "Now  we  have  HovSea;  where 
shall  we  place  him!"  Whereupon  one  of  the  audience 
arose,  and  said  he  could  have  his  place  as  he  was 
^oing  home. 

I  have  been  accustomed,  through  the  life  of 
the  society,  as  you  may  know,  to  respond  to  every 
call,  but  to  make  even  a  five-minutes'  speech  in 
this  presence  does  not  give  me  altogether  pleas- 
urable emotions.  Indeed,  my  own  feelings  for  some 
few  hours  past  have  been  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
man  who  was  told  by  the  director  of  the  ceremonies 
of  his  wife's  funeral,  that  he  must  walk  with  his 
mother  -  in  -  law.  After  considerable  expostulation 
and  strenuous  representations,  on  the  part  of  the 
director,  that  any  other  course  would  create  endless 
comment  and  be  utterly  out  of  the  question,  the  man 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  if  I  must,  I  suppose  I  must  ;  but 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  it  destroys  all  enjoy- 
ment of  this  occasion  for  me." 

I  have  no  idea  what  Dr.  Day  intended  to  say  about 
"The  Persistent  Puritan."  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear,  that  so  far  as  this  vsociety  represents  the  Puri- 
tan^ he  has  been  persistent  in  eating  a  good  dinner 
each  year  for  fifteen  successive  years,  and,  I  suppose, 
vso  far  as  the  Pilgrim  represents  the  Puritan,  he  has 
been  celebrating  it  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years.  Indeed,  the 
Puritan  would  seem  to  be  most  thoroughly  given  to 
celebrating  his  own  deeds  and  virtues.  Someone  has 
said  that  the  Puritan  was  an  egotist.  This  character- 
istic still  maintains.     Scarcely  a  city  of  importance, 
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from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  St.  Paul 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  that  has  not  its  New  England 
Society.  Indeed,  in  most  villages  in  the  north,  this  day 
is  celebrated  by  eating  and  thereafter  talking.  There 
must  be  some  deep-seated  cause  for  all  this,  for 
the  trivial  and  the  false  disappear,  while  the  strong 
and  the  true  remain.  The  Puritan  has  been  persistent 
because  he  believed  something  and  made  this  some- 
thing a  part  of  his  life.  His  religion  was  his  life 
and  his  life  was  his  religion.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  would  not  kiss  his  wife  without  first  asking  a 
blessing,  and  afterwards  would  say,  "  Having  receiv- 
ed another  favor  of  the  Lord,  let  us  return  thanks." 
Even  his  failings  were  caused  by  this  earnestness  of 
belief.  It  may  not  be  an  excuse  for  his  putting  to 
death  the  witches  that  everybody  else  in  that  time 
believed  them  guilty,  and  believed  that  they  ought  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  his 
own  sin  in  this  regard.  I  have  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned in  this  society,  or  in  any  public  address,  that 
just  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  Salem  tragedy, 
two  men  were  tried  under  the  French  laws  for  the 
crime  of  witchcraft,  convicted  and  executed  almost 
in  sight  of  St.  Louis;  one  at  Kaskaskia,  and  the  other 
at  Cahokia.  You  can  read  the  full  details  in  Roose- 
velt's  "Winning  of  the  West." 

The  Puritan  was  not  only  a  believer  in  something, 
but  he  was  a  doer  of  something;  a  man  of  action 
quite  as  much  as  a  man  of  thought.  Macauley  says 
that  "no  one  ever  sneered  at  the  Puritans,  who  had 
met  them  in  the  halls  of  debate,  or  crossed  swords 
with  them  in  the  field  of  battle." 
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He  has,  with  some  justice,  been  charged  with  tak- 
ing every  good  thing  upon  which  he  could  lay  his 
hand.  He  has  certainly  been  inclined  to  annex  all 
land  which  joined  him,  and  not  always  with  a  much 
better  excuse  than  the  man  who  came  into  the  Maine 
drug  store,  and  setting  down  his  gallon  jug,  said: 
"Must  have  some  whisky,  the  baby  is  sick."  He 
first  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  with  his  little  settle- 
ments, but  he  early  claimed  more.  You  will  recall 
that  the  charter,  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  "conveyed  all  the  land  between  the  Charles 
River  and  the  Merrimack  River,  and  three  miles  north 
of  the  Merrimack  and  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles, 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  South  Sea  on 
the  west,  with  the  harbors,  ports,  rivers  and  the 
islands  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America." 
Does  not  a  liberal  construction  of  this  include  the 
Phillippine  Islands?  The  American  colonist  was  an 
annexationist  by  tradition  and  practice.  Having 
united  together  the  thirteen  colonies,  he  himself 
proceeded  to  colonize  the  lands  owned  by  the  Span- 
ish, French  and  I^nglish.  He  thus  seized  upon  the 
wilds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  forests  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  the  un- 
known banks  of  the  Oregon.  He  bought  Florida  and 
the  vast  domain  known  as  Louisiana,  and  the  frozen 
fields  of  Alaska,  conquered  and  took  California,  re- 
ceived Texas  and  Hawaii  as  gifts,  and  accepted 
Porto  Rico  as  an  indemnity  for  his  loss  in  war.  Who 
shall  stay  his  hand?  Who  shall  prevent  the  world 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  ennobling  spirit 
of  freedom? 
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That  the  Puritan  is  persistent,  I  offer,  if  not  the 
greatest,  certainly  the  latest,  authority.  Gov.  Roos- 
evelt, in  his  "Life  of  Cromwell,"  commenced  in  the 
January  number,  1900,  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  pub- 
lished to-day,  says:  "We  have  not  wandered  far  from 
the  ideas  that  guided  the  wisest  and  most  earnest 
leaders  in  the  century  that  saw  Cromwell.  On  the 
contrary,  these  ideas  were,  themselves,  very  far,  in- 
deed, from  those  which  had  guided  the  English  people 
in  previous  ages,  and  the  ideas  that  now  guide  us 
represent,  on  the  whole,  what  was  best  and  truest  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  Puritans." 

This  Puritan  spirit  has  remained  until  this  day. 
It  is  the  nature  and  strength  of  all  reform,  as  influen- 
tial in  this  age  as  in  those  gone  by,  and  influencing 
many  who  do  not  acknowledge  its  power.  Kvery 
struggle  for  political,  religious  or  social  liberty  is 
animated  by  it.  No  matter  what  political  name 
they  bear,  or  what  religious  association  they  affect, 
all  good  Americans  are  controlled  by  the  Puritan, 
as  modified  and  refined  by  the  Pilgrim  spirit. 


The  President: 

The  Chairman  of  the  evening  is  regulated  by  the 
program  that  is  presented  to  him.  The  next  on  the 
list,  as  made  out,  is:  The  Influence  of  New  Eng- 
land on  our  Country's  Law.  I  will  not  stop  at  this 
hour  to  preface  it  with  any  remarks  of  introduction; 
I  simply  ask  Mr.  Everett  W.  Pattison  to  respond 
with  a  five-minutes'  talk,  if  he  can,  on  this  immense 
subject,  "The  Influence  of  New  England  on  our 
Country's  Law." 
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RESPONSE  OF  EVERETT  W.  PATTISON,Eso. 


I  have  long  made  it  a  rule  not  to  apologize  for  my- 
self; but  I  feel  like  apologizing  to-night  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  for  assigning  to  me  so  dry  a  subject 
as  this,  for  an  after  dinner  speech.  At  least,  I  did 
feel  like  so  apologizing  when  the  subject  was  first 
suggested  to  me.  But  the  more  I  have  thought  of 
the  influence  of  New  England,  and  of  New  England 
lawyers,  in  moulding  the  laws  of  this  country,  the 
more  the  subject  has  grown  upon  me.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  no  one  particular  has  the 
sturdy  New  England  element  had  an  effect  so  bene- 
ficial as  in  this  very  domain. 

We  have  inherited  the  system  of  law  under  which 
we  live.  The  law  administered  in  every  State  in 
this  Union,  except  Louisiana,  has  been  inherited  from 
Great  Britain.  But  the  shaping  of  this  code  of  laws, 
the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  conditions  of  this  western 
world,  the  incorporating  of  statutory  enactments 
with  the  common  law,  the  application  of  the  legal 
principles  to  the  varied  interests  of  the  different 
States,  the  influence  which  has  accomplished  all  this 
comes  in  large  measure  from  New  England;  and  we 
owe  as  much  to  New  England  to-day  as  to  Old  Eng- 
land. 

When  the  subject  of  law  is  mentioned,  and  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  New  England,  our  minds 
recur  at  once  to  that  great  expounder  of  the  Consti- 
tution; that  man  whose  vigorous  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  great  questions  growing  out  of  that  Constitution 
enabled  him  to  comprehend  its  purpose  and  effect,  in 
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its  parts  and  in  its  whole;  that  man  whose  logical 
mind  enabled  him  to  present  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  precision  this  purpose  and  effect,  and  whose 
persuasive  eloquence  enabled  him  to  bring  judges  and 
legislators  and  executive  to  adopt  his  interpretation. 
Of  course,  I  mean  Mr.  Webster.  Daniel  Webster, 
the  New  Englander,  projected  into  all  the  future  of 
this  country,  the  New  England  idea  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  There  has  been  no  man,  since  the  day 
it  was  adopted,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  it  the 
power  for  good  which  we  find  it  in  these  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  he.  No  court  in  this 
land,  whether  Federal  court  or  State  court,  which  is 
called  upon  to  interpret  that  instrument,  hesitates  to 
follow,  in  the  main,  the  rules  of  construction  formu- 
lated by  him  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  in  his 
arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  appropriate,  too,  that  I  should  refer  to  the 
fact  that,  while  Mr.  Webster  was  a  New  Knglander 
by  birth,  residence  and  education;  while  he  was,  in  a 
narrow  sense,  the  representative  of  New  England, 
first  representing  New  Hampshire  in  the  House,  later 
representing  Massachusetts  in  the  House,  and  during 
most  of  his  career  a  senator  from  Massachusetts;  yet 
he  was  always,  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  nation.  It  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  nation  that  he  contended;  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  whole  people.  One  will  search  his 
speeches  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  merely  a  representative  of  his  own  State, 
or  of   his   own   section.     Except   in  that  wonderful 
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burst  of  oratory  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Hayne  on  Massachusetts,  commencing  with  the  mem- 
orable words,  "I  shall  enter  upon  no  encomium  on 
Massachusetts;  she  needs  none,"  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  instance  where  these  speeches  would  enable 
one  not  familiar  with  his  life,  to  determine  whether 
Mr.  Webster  was  from  New  England,  or  from  Ohio, 
or  from  South  Carolina.  As  the  nation's  advocate, 
he  stood  in  the  senate  and  in  the  courts.  And  at  all 
times  he  battled  for  the  rights  of  the  whole  country. 
Kven  his  mistakes — or  those  which  appear  such  in  the 
light  of  more  recent  history — arose  from  his  con- 
scientious desire  that  every  section  of  the  common 
country  should  share  equally  in  the  blessings  of  the 
common  Constitution. 

But  Daniel  Webster  was  not  alone.  From  Massa- 
chusetts came  also  Joseph  Story,  who,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  as  one  of  the  Associate  Justices.  In 
his  decisions,  rendered  while  a  member  of  that 
tribunal,  he  applied  the  principles  so  clearly  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Webster  as  the  advocate,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  And  in  his  book,  "Commen- 
taries Upon  the  Constitution,"  Mr.  Justice  Story  has 
handed  down  to  the  legal  profession  and  to  posterity 
those  principles  and  that  interpretation. 

But  Mr.  Story  has  done  more  than  this.  With  his 
mind  enriched  with  the  great  principles  of  the  civil 
law,  that  law  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
Rome,  he  has,  in  his  commentaries  on  commercial  law 
and  equity  jurisprudence,  fixed  principles  of  adjudica- 
tion which  have  been  adopted  with  great  unanimity 
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by  the  courts  of  this  country;  and  the  authority  thus 
projected  from  the  City  of  Boston,  and  from  the 
bench  in  Washington,  is  to-day  a  controlling  influence 
in  interpreting  and  administering  and  enforcing  all 
this  vast  body  of  law  under  which  you  and  I  live. 

These  two  men  stand  forth  pre-eminently  as  mould- 
ers of  American  law.  And  both  of  them  were  typi- 
cal New  Englanders.  The  work  done  by  them  is 
well  known.  Kvery  student  of  history  is  familiar, 
not  only  with  the  men,  but  with  the  results  of  their 
labor.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  influence  of  New  Kngland,  in  the  direction 
we  are  considering,  is  limited  to  these  two  men. 
During  the  entire  period  since  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  revolution,  nay  more,  even  during  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  revolution,  there  has  emanated  from 
the  New  Kngland  States — especially  from  Massa- 
chusetts— an  influence,  silent,  little  known  outside  of 
the  legal  profession,  but  most  powerful  in  its  effect 
upon  American  law.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  the 
bench  of  New  Kngland. 

To  understand  this  influence  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
a  fact  well  known  to  you  all,  that  the  system  which 
we  loosely  denominate  American  law,  that  law  by 
which  we  regulate  our  business  and  domestic  affairs, 
and  which  is  administered  by  our  courts,  does  not 
consist  alone,  or  even  in  great  part,  of  statutes  which 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress  or  by  the  State  Leg- 
islatures. Kven  the  bulkiest  volumes  of  State  or 
Federal  statutes  contain  but  fragments  of  this  body 
of  law.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  most  of  our 
States  the   common  law  of   Great  Britain  prevails. 
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That  common  law  consisted  but  in  small  part  of 
written  law — of  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  a 
growth.  While  its  origin  is  obscure,  it  undoubtedly 
sprang  from  custom,  perhaps  also  from  oral  edicts, 
and  possibly  from  agreements  made  to  meet  tem- 
porary emergencies,  like  the  miners'  laws  among 
the  pioneers  in  California.  Whatever  its  origin,  it 
gradually  assumed  form  and  harmony,  and  under 
judicial  interpretation  and  application  has  become  a 
firm,  lasting  and  coherent  body  of  law. 

One  virture  of  this  common  law— that  quality 
which  Anglo-Saxon  writers  never  tire  of  lauding — 
is  its  flexibility,  its  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  changed 
and  changing  conditions — conditions  of  life,  of  soci- 
ety— to  varying  methods  of  business  ;  the  quality  of 
adapting  its  underlying  principles  to  new  questions, 
and  to  the  growing  needs  of  a  numerous  and  intelli- 
gent people.  Upon  the  courts  is  conferred  the  power 
and  rests  the  duty  of  making  effective  this  adapta- 
tion. And  it  is  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last 
resort — Federal  and  State — that  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
the  system  of  law  which  obtains  in  America.  Through 
these  decisions  there  has  grown  up  what  may  justly 
be  denominated  a  common  law  of  America,  founded, 
it  is  true,  upo.n  the  principles  of  the  ancient  British 
common  law,  but  in  which  that  law  is  so  modified  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  our  own  people. 

Now,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  court 
in  the  country — I  do  not  except  even  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  at  Washington — to  whose  decisions  on  these 
legal  questions  higher  deference  is  paid  than  to  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  a  great 
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extent  the  supreme  courts  of  all  the  New  E^no^land 
States.  The  supreme  bench  of  Massachusetts  has 
invariably  been  filled  by  men  of  marked  ability  and 
uprightness.  There  have  been  periods  during  which 
judicial  decisions  have  emanated  from  other  states, 
carrying  equal  weight  with  those  of  the  Massachusetts 
courts.  But  no  other  court  has,  I  think,  been  so  uni- 
formly able,  so  uniformly  worthy  of  respect,  so  uni- 
formly followed,  as  has  that  of  Massachusetts.  To 
find  anything  like  a  parallel  we  must  turn  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  And,  except  as 
to  those  questions  which  come  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  this  latter  tribunal,  I  doubt  if  its 
authority  has  ever  been  higher  than  that  of  the 
court  sitting  at  Boston. 

You  will  then  agree  with  me,  that  in  the  great 
expounder  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  able  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  profound 
commentator,  in  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  have  a  three-fold  source  of  influence,  mould- 
ing and  developing  American  law,  which  may  prop- 
erly make  us  New  Englanders  proud  of  the  history 
of  New  E^ngland. 

The  President: 

Three  years  ago,  when  in  Massachusetts,  I  found 
a  sort  of  a  sadness  about  the  residents  of  a  certain 
town,  and  I  asked  them  what  was  the  matter.  They 
replied  that  New  Kngland  was  not  what  it  once  was, 
because  so  many  of  their  best  men  had  gone  west. 
I  will  ask  Colonel  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge  to  speak 
about  the  "New  Englander  in  the  West." 
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RESPONSE  OF  HON.  CYRUS  P.  WALBRIDGE. 


Mr.  Toastmaster :  I  was  told  yesterday  that  I 
would  probably  be  called  upon  unexpectedly,  to  be 
one-third  part  of  Dr.  Day  ;  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  limited  me  to  five  minutes,  I  am  confident  they 
did  not  intend  me  to  take  the  top  third. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  upon  the  American  initiative, 
and  see  whether  it  fits  the  subject  the  Chairman 
has  assigned  me,  ' '  The  New  Knglander  in  the 
West,"  because  I  didn't  know  he  was  to  give  me  that 
subject.  A  foreign  officer,  sent  by  his  government 
to  observe  the  tactics  of  the  American  Army  at  San- 
tiago, reported  to  his  government  that  he  believed 
the  success  of  the  American  forces  was  due  to  the 
power  of  initiative  of  the  common  soldier.  And  that 
prompts  me  to  ask,  whence  comes  this  power  of  the 
initiative  ?  I  am  not  skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  but  I  am  confident  that  I  do  not  err  when  I 
say,  it  comes  from  the  Puritan  idea.  Now,  indulge 
me  a  moment  while  I  elaborate  my  meaning.  A  child 
is  born.  For  several  years  it  depends  upon  his 
mother  for  every  action.  He  does  not  feel  safe  unless 
he  has  hold  at  least  of  the  extreme  end  of  his  mother's 
apron  string.  He  fears  to  lose  his  grasp  lest  it  may 
result  in  disaster.  But  after  a  time,  from  accident 
or  impulse,  he  drops  the  apron  string  ;  he  discovers 
that    he    can    get    along    without    it  ;    he    develops 
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strength,  individuality,  and  finally,  manhood.  Relig- 
ion is  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  shaping  of 
human  character.  Under  the  old  religious  law,  men 
were  treated  as  babes.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
old  religions,  every  man  held  to  the  apron  string  of 
the  church  or  the  priest  or  the  religious  instructor. 
He  feared  to  let  go  lest  his  soul  should  be  lost  in 
eternal  perdition. 

Finally,  there  grew  up  a  set  of  men  who  said  to 
the  church  and  the  priests  and  the  religious  instruc- 
tors: '^If  there  be  a  God,  he  is  our  God  as  well  as 
yours.  If  we  have  a  God,  we  can  find  Him  as  well  as 
you.  If  we  find  our  God,  He  will  give  us  his  intelli- 
gence, His  strength  and  His  energy  as  well  as  to  you. 
We  want  it  direct  from  Him,  and  not  after  it  has 
been  filtered  through  some  one  else.  We  will  seek 
our  God,  and  we  believe  we  will  find  Him. ' ' 

The}^  did  find  Him,  and  thus  developed  the  Puritan; 
thus  developed  that  company  of  men  and  women  who 
had  the  courage  and  strength,  the  individual  contact 
with  deity,  which  enabled  them  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  this  new  continent.  When  the}^  came  here 
they  were  not  bound  down  by  the  apron  strings  of 
the  old  religion.  Where  they  went  their  God  went. 
No  church  was  necessary  to  their  worship;  no  priest 
was  necessary  to  their  sacrifices,  as  they  entered  the 
forests.  Kvery  tree  was  a  tabernacle;  every  rock 
was  an  altar;  every  flower  was  an  emblem  of  divinity, 
and  every  man  his  own  priest.  This  gave  them 
courage  to  subdue  the  wilderness;  this  gave  them 
strength  to  explore  these  Western  plains  and  make 
them  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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This  is  the  power  of  the  American  initiative.  This 
was  the  power  behind  the  guns  at  Santiago  and  at 
Manila.  This  was  the  power  that  enabled  Lawton 
to  smile  at  danger  in  the  presence  of  death;  and  this 
is  the  power  that  will  bring  our  Republic  safely 
through  the  troubles  which  are  now  besetting  her 
path.  This  is  the  power  of  initiative  brought  to 
America  by  the  Puritan,  and  so  interwoven  into  every 
fiber  of  the  institutions  of  our  Government  as  to  in- 
spire all  men  who  come  within  their  influence.  This 
is  why  the  words  of  Gen.  Guild  should  sink  into  the 
mind  of  every  citizen  until  we  shall  say  "this  service, 
the  humble  service  of  American  citizenship,  is  the 
loftiest  service  to  be  bestowed  upon  man." 

The  Chairman: 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
were  in  their  prime,  that  newspapers  did  not  exert 
the  influence  which  they  exert  to-day.  The  pulpit 
then,  I  imagine,  was  the  superior  influence,  but  times 
change.  As  the  last  on  the  program,  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Thomas  Dimmock  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "The  New 
England  Newspaper." 
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RESPONSE)  OF  MR.  THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  am 
last  of  what  might  be  called  the  Snap  Shot  Quar- 
tette to-night.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  as  good 
as  it  has  been,  so  far,  but  we  should  not  press  our 
luck,  as  the  card  players  say,  and,  for  my  part,  I  should 
have  preferred  to  sit  still,  and  allow  you  to  go  home, 
as  it  is  now  the  witching  hour  of  eleven  o'clock. 
But,  I  suppose,  in  order  to  give  the  program  a  deli- 
cate finish,  and  because  the  figure  four  looks  better 
on  the  program  than  the  figure  three,  I  will  venture 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  might  suggest  to  the  Chair- 
man that  he  made  the  biggest  mistake  of  his  life  in 
asking  me  to  respond  to  this  subject,  when  there  on 
his  right  hand  sits  a  man  who  has  forgotten  more 
about  newspapers  than  I  ever  knew,  and  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  that  calling  to  day.  Why  did 
not  the  Chairman  think  of  that  and  say,  "General 
Guild,  you  have  made  a  good  speech  upon  the  subject 
assigned  you;  I  will  assign  you  another  subject;  give 
us  a  little  information  about  your  own  profession.  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  done  so  with  pleasure,  because 
he  is  a  polite  man,  as  his  father  was  before  him,  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  thirty  odd  years  ago. 

Consulting  my  reliable  friend,  the  Encyclopedia,  I 
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find,  as  you  have  all  found  before  me,  probably,  that  the 
first  paper  published  in  the  United  States  in  what  is 
now  America  was  published  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1694:,  and  was  called,  "Public  Occurrences,  Foreign 
and  DomevStic,"  a  comprehensive  title.  The  Govern- 
ment suppressed  the  first  edition;  whether  because  of 
containing  too  much  news  or  too  little,  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  I  take  it,  that  the  only  copy 
of  that  first  newspaper  is  in  the  State  Papers  Office 
in  London.  They  did  not  have  any  more  papers  in 
what  is  now  New  l^ngland  until  in  1704,  when  the 
"Boston  News  Letter"  was  started,  which  may  be 
considered  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  newspapers  in 
New  England,  because  that  paper  lasted  until  1776. 
I  feel  that  many  years'  experience  in  the  news- 
paper business  warrants  me  in  saying  that  the  news- 
papers of  New  I^ngland  are  remarkable  for  two 
things.  First,  they  are  clean,  and  they  always  have 
been;  and  second,  I  have  never  yet  seen  in  any  of  them 
an  editorial  not  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  knew 
whereof  he  wrote.  The  first  newspaper  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life, — and  I  mention  it  with  gratitude,  because 
I  partly  learned  to  read  in  it  down  on  the  coast  of 
Cape  Cod,  —  was  the  "New  England  Paladium," 
which  Gen.  Guild,  I  suppose,  has  never  heard  of,  and 
certainly  never  has  seen.  I  will  say,  in  passing,  for 
his  benefit  and  any  others  of  you  who  ma}^  be  inter- 
ested, that  the  "New  England  Paladium"  ultimately 
became  the  "Boston  Advertiser."  My  next  paper,  if 
you  are  interested  in  my  recollections  of  the  early 
New  England  newspapers,  w^as  the  "Barnstable  Pat- 
riot," published  in  the  little  tow^n  where  I  was  born. 
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There  may  have  grown  up  in  New  England  a  school 
of  "yellow  journalism"  now,  but  if  so  I  do  not  know 
it,  for  I  passed  out  of  active  journalism  before  yellow 
journalism  burst  into  full  flower.  I  take  it  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  papers  of  New  England,  daily  and  weekly, 
are  a  credit  and  an  honor  not  only  to  New  England, 
but  to  the  whole  country,  and  I  only  live  in  hopes  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  may  profit  by  their  example 
and  endeavor  to  reform  their  morals  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness,  sometimes,  and  of  sensationalism,  and  also 
to  reform  their  policy  in  respect  of  selecting  men  to 
write  editorials  who  know  something  whereof  they 
are  to  write. 

The  President: 

After  the  singing  of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  the 
Society  will  stand  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  MKETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
24th  day  of  February,  1900,  at  the  Mercantile  Club. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
William  B.  Homer ;  Vice-Presidents,  George  D. 
Dana,  Gains  Paddock  and  George  A.  Newcomb ; 
Ivxecutive  Committee,  to  serve  three  years.  Dr.  T. 
Griswold  Comstock  and  Edward  C.  Kliot ;  Treasurer, 
George  M.   Bartlett ;  Secretary,  Melvin  H.  Stearns. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT,  1899. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  February  1st. 

Certificate  of  Deposit 

11,500  00 

In  Bank 

158  90 

Jl,658  90 

Initiation  Fees 

45  00 

Annual  Dues 

650  00 

Guest  Tickets 

152  50 

Interest  on  Time  Deposit 

60  00 

$2,666  40 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  Proceedings  and  Envelopes $    79  00 

Stamps,  Printing,  etc 45  01 

Binding  Proceedings 4  60 

Mercantile  Club 423  25 

Church  Quartette 40  00 

Carriage  for  Singers 4  00 

Expenses  and  Honorarium 150  00 

Mandolin  Club 32  50 

Stenographic  Reporter 10  80 

Barnard  &  Co.  Menus  83  50 

Balance  on  hand  : 

Certificate  of  Deposit $1,560  00 

in  Bank 133  84  j  $1,693  84      ^2,566  40 


ST.  LOUIS,  February  23,  1900. 
Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Oscar  L.  Whitelaw,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  22,  1900,  have  per- 
formed their  duties  and  beg  to  report  as  follows  : 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources ?    907  50 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year 1,658  90 

Total §2,566  40 

Total  Expenditures,  as  per  Vouchers $   872  56 

Balance  on  hand -  1,693  84 

Total $2,566  40 

The  cash  on  hand  is  itemized  as  follows : 
Certificate  of  Deposit  in   Third    Na- 
tional Bank  No.  A11765 $1,622  40 

Less  inteiest  Unearned 62  40      $1,660  00 

Cash  on  Deposit  Third  National  Bank-  133  84      $1,693  84 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  D.  KIMBALL, 
GEO.  O.  CARPENTER, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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OBITUARY. 


Besides  Bishop  Newman,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society,  the  following  active  members  have  died : 
J.  Clifford  Richardson,  March  5,  1899  ;  George  Ward 
Parker,  March  29,  1899;  Garland  Pollard,  April 
30,  1899. 


J.  Clifford  Richardson  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  15,  1849. 
He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Ezekiel  Ricliardson,  who,  coming  from  En- 
gland, landed  at  Boston  in  1630.  His  father,  James  Richardson,  removed  to 
St.  Louis  from  Pittsburg  when  Clifford  was  two  years  old.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Washington  University.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  became 
connected  with  his  father  in  the  drug  business,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Richardson  Drug  Company,  a  concern  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  ceasing  to  do  business,  was  one  of  the  largest  drug  houses  in 
America.  After  the  destruction  by  fire  of  their  great  store,  in  1889,  the  cor- 
poration went  out  of  business.  Mr.  Richardson  became  president  of  the 
Chemical  National  Bank,  and  was  also  connected  with  a  large  number  of 
other  business  concerns.  He  died  March  5,  1899,  leaving  a  widow  but  no 
children.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Richardson,  the  second  president  of  the 
Society. 

George  Ward  Parker,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  was  born  Janu- 
ary 22,  1831,  in  Galena,  Illinois,  son  of  Lemon  and  Rebecca  (Knox)  Parker, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  March  29,  1899.  The  elder  Parker  came  to  Illinois 
from  Vermont  about  the  year  1815,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  Eastern  immi- 
grants to  that  State.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  the 
demoralization  of  trade  and  business  throughout  Western  Illinois  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  caused  him  to  remove  to  Boone  county,  Missouri,  where  he 
purchased  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Rocheport,  and  laid  out  the  town 
which  became  in  later  years  a  trading  point  of  considerable  importance  during 
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the  golden  era  of  steamboating  on  the  Mississippi  River.  George  W.  Parker 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  village  schools  of  Rocheport,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Boone  Femme  Academy,  in  its  day  a  prominent  educational  institu- 
tion located  near  Columbia,  Missouri,  His  father  having  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  his  education  had  been  continued  under  the  guidance  of  his 
mother,  a  cultivated  woman  who  belonged  to  a  Virginia  family.  Being  a 
precocious  boy  and  naturally  fond  of  books,  young  Parker  was  kept  at  his 
studies  until  his  health  broke  down  under  the  strain,  and  after  finishing  the 
Latin  and  French  course  at  the  Academy,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  school  and 
devote  a  year  to  rest  and  recuperation.  After  that  he  clerked  for  a  time  in  a 
general  store  and  then  removed  with  the  family  to  St.  Louis,  the  change  of 
residence  being  due,  in  a  measure,  to  his  anxiety  to  enter  a  broader  sphere  of 
action  than  could  be  found  in  a  country  village.  In  this  city  he  studied  book- 
keeping under  Professor  Jonathan  Jones,  famous  a  half  century  since  as 
principal  of  one  of  the  leading  commercial  colleges  of  the  West.  He  returned 
to  Rocheport  some  time  later  and  was  employed  at  that  place  for  a  year,  and 
then  came  again  to  St.  Louis,  where,  in  1851,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Swit- 
zer,  Piatt  &  Co.,  a  firm  which  then  conducted  a  largfe  wholesale  grocery  in  the 
city.  In  1856,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Trumbell  G.  Russell,  and 
his  stepfather,  Reuben  Beeman,  he  formed  the  firm  of  Parker,  Russell  &  Co., 
and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  until  the  year  1868.  Mr.  Parker 
and  his  associates  then  disposed  of  their  grocery  interest  and  turned  their 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  fire-clay  products,  the  co- 
partnership originally  formed  being  succeeded  in  1871  by  the  joint  stock  com- 
pany of  Parker,  Russell  &  Co.,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  Parker-Russell  Min- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  was  President.  Until 
his  death  Mr.  Parker  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  business  circles,  and  an 
honored  citizen  of  St.  Louis.  His  record  as  a  public  official  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  capability  and  executive  force.  In  1876  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Thirteen  Free-holders  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fram- 
ing the  Scheme  and  Charter  which  separated  the  City  of  St.  Louis  from  St. 
Louis  County.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  to 
the  City  Council,  and  served  in  that  body  two  years,  during  which  he  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Improvements.  After  an  interval 
of  two  years  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Council,  and  for  four  years  there- 
after was  president  of  that  body.  He  was  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the 
Union  National  Bank  at  onetime,  and  later  was  a  director  of  the  Lucas  Bank, 
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and  still  later  of  the  Third  National  Bank.  The  artistic  element  in  his  nature 
was  evidenced  by  a  passionate  fondness  for  music,  and  he  was  for  some 
years  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  In  1854  he  married  Miss  Russella  L.  Russell,  second 
daughter  of  James  and  Lucy  B.  Russell,  and  grand-daughter  of  Judge  Silas 
Bent.  His  surviving  children  are  Lemon,  Russell,  Rebecca,  Pauline,  Julia 
and  George  W.  Parker,  Jr. 


Garland  Pollard  was  born  in  Barre,  Washington  County,  Vermont 
on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of 
Barre  and  Berkshire,  and  at  Spaulding's  Academy,  in  Bakersfield,  Vermont. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  W.  C.  Wilson,  at 
Bakersfield.  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  became  one  of  tlie  historic  argo- 
nauts of  California,  traveling  from  Boston  via  Cape  Horn  in  a  sailing  vessel 
to  San  Francisco.  He  returned  via  the  Isthmus  about  1851,  but  returned 
again  to  California  via  the  Cape  Horn  in  1853,  and  remained  there  until  1857, 
when  he  traveled  overland  to  Chicago.  He  renewed  his  study  of  the  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Cass  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  success  was  marked  from 
the  start,  and  in  1867,  choosing  a  wider  field,  he  established  himself  in  St. 
Louis.  He  died  April  30,  1899.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Society. 
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CONSTITUTION   AND  BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 


OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis." 

IL 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and 
an  Kxecutive  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
together  with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All 
officers,  except  the  members  of  the  I^xecutive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 
The  regular  term  of  office  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  three  years,  two  being  chosen  each 
year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  that  may  occur  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance 
to  the  Society  may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  En- 
gland birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  .or 
female  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee,  or  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  members  present;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall 
become  a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission 
fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
If  the  annual  dues  of  an}^  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  drop  such  member  from 
the  list  of  members  for  non-paj^ment  of  dues.  The 
payment  at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly 
elected  member  shall  constitute  such    oerson  a  life 
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member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society  during  life  with- 
out further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Kxecutive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival 
and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Committee.  ]E)ach  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  bring  to  the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides  him- 
self, who  may  participate  in  the  dinner  on  the  pay- 
ment by  the  member  of  such  an  additional  sum  as  the 
Committee  shall  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  the  l^xecutive  Committee  may  invite  as 
many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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MEMBKRS  OF  THK  SOCIETY. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

♦General  William  T.  Sherman,  Hon.  Samuel  Treat. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evarts.  *John  P.  Newman,  D.  D. 

♦General  John  Pope.  Hon.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 

*Deceased. 


MEMBERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

A 

Edmund  T.  Allen Wainwright  Building. 

Elmer  B.  Adams U.  S.  District  Court. 

Alex.  M.  Averil Broadway  and  Pine  Street. 

George  K.  Andrews 313  Security  Building. 

Charles  M.  Adams Odd  Fellows'  Building. 

Thomas  Akin 14  Nicholson  Place. 

Augustus  L.  Abbott 315  Chestnut  Street. 

B 

Samuel  G.  Burnham 322  North  Third  Street. 

George  D.  Barnard Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues 

Charles  W.  Barstow 617  North  Second  Street. 

Hudson  Eliot  Bridge 27  Westmoreland  Place. 

Hobart  Brinsmade 4419  Morgan  Street. 

George  M.  Bartlett 215  Pine  Street. 

Charles  H.  Bailey 304  North  Seventh  Street. 

Walter  H.  Baker Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street. 

Lucien  R.  Blackmer Equitable  Building. 

Joseph  D.  Bascome 3713  Delmar  Avenue. 

Stephen  A.  Bemis 601  South  Fourth  Street. 

David  1.  Bushnell 109  North  Second  Street. 

Appleton  S.  Bridges _ 2007  South  Compton  Avenue. 

Scott  H.  Blewett Cumberland  Flats. 

Wells  H.  Blodgett 3108  Pine  Street. 

Augustus  W.  Benedict Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets. 
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Julius  C.  Birge 2949  Euclid  Avenue. 

George  A.  Baker Continental  National  Bank. 

James  G.  Butler Walnut  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 

Joseph  W.  Bray Main  and  Gratiot  Streets. 

Henry  M.  Blossom 2820  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  Michael  Burnham 3741  Delmar  Boulevard. 

E.  Reynolds  Blagden 3624  Blaine  Avenue. 

William  M.  Bell 3816  Delmar  Avenue. 

c 

George  O.  Carpenter Russell  and  Compton  Avenues. 

Lewis  E.  Collins 207  North  Third  Street. 

Charles  W.  S.  Cobb 4415  Morgan  Street. 

Frank  C.  Case 117  North  Third  Street. 

Daniel  Catlin Chestnut  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

Freeman  J.  Comstock 410  North  Fourth  Street. 

Winfield  Scott  Chaplin Washington  University. 

T.  Griswold  Comstock 3401  Washington  Avenue. 

Edward  C.Chase 3325  Morgan  Street. 

Alfred  Clifford 4168  West  Pine  Boulevard. 

Ephron  Catlin 15  Vandeventer  Place. 

James  B.  Case 710  Chestnut  Street. 

Mrs.  Hanford  Crawford 4396  Lindell  Boulevard. 

D 

Thomas  Dimmock 3120  Washington  Avenue. 

Asa  W.  Day 415  North  Fourth  Street. 

George  S.  Drake 2807  Locust  Street. 

George  D.  Dana 1440  North  Main  Street. 

William  B.  Dean 4422  Westminster  Place. 

Freeman  A.  Durgin Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building. 

E 

Albert  M.  Eddy 500  North  Main  Street. 

Edward  C.  Eliot Rialto  Building. 

Howard  Elliott Globe- Democrat  Building. 

G 

Melvin  L.  Gray Houser  Building. 

Joseph  W.  Goddard 413  South  Seventh  Street. 

David  W.  Guernsey Security  Building. 
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John  M.  Gannett 4175  Morgan  Street. 

William  Henry  Gregg 3013  Pine  Street. 

Norris  B.  Gregg 811  North  Sixth  Street. 

H 

William  B.  Homer 421  Olive  Street. 

Robert  M.  Hubbard 322  Pine  Street. 

Frank  W.  Humphrey Broadway  and  Pine  Street. 

Edward  R.  Hoyt 4481  Pine  Street. 

William  L.  Huse Security  Building. 

Henry  Hitchcock 54  Vandeventer  Place. 

Delos  R.  Haynes Union  Trust  Building. 

Franklin  P.  Hunkins 108  North  Eighth  Street. 

John  H.  Holmes 506  Columbia  Building. 

J 

Frederick  N-  Judson Rialto  Building. 

Edward  F.Jackson 4400  Morgan  Street. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Jones 4337  Washington  Avenue. 

W.  C  Jager Webster  Groves. 

K 

Thomas  D.  Kimball 421  Olive  Street. 

Justin  S.  Kendrick  Equitable  Building. 

L 

Francis  H.  Ludington 8  North  Main  Street. 

George  E.  Leighton - Rialto  Building. 

William  S.  Lincoln Southern  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lucas 3321  Lucas  Avenue. 

Henry  L.  Morrill 3805  Delmar  Avenue. 

Edwin  G.  Merriam Equitable  Building. 

Hiram  Boardman  Morse Railway  Exchange. 

Harry  C.  McClary 4010  Delmar  Boulevard. 

Philip  North  Moore 1520  Mississippi  Avenue. 

Charles  Haviland  Mekeel 603  Century  Building. 
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N 
Geo.  A.  Newcomb Locust  and  Seventh  Streets. 

o 

Austin  P.  Oliver De  Menil  Building. 

Edward  S.  Orr 614  North  Eighth  Street. 

P 

Henry  M.  Pollard 415  Locust  Street. 

Everett  W.  Pattison Union  Trust  Building. 

Truman  A.  Post 520  Olive  Street. 

Gaius  Paddock Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Charles  Parsons 2804  Pine  Street. 

Frederick  S.  Plant 814  North  Fourth  Street. 

George  A.  Perry 612  St.  Charles  Street. 

George  H.  Plant 3043  Washington  Avenue. 

Sherman  B   Pike American  Central  Building. 

W.  R.  Peabody 5401  Vernon  Avenue. 

Charles  A.  Parker 5280  Washington  Avenue. 

Henry  O.  Pope 5927  West  Cabanne  Place. 

S.  B.  Parsons 3131  Washington  Avenue. 

William  M.  Plant 217  North  Main  Street. 

Cornelius  H.  Patton 3707  Westminster  Place. 

Lewis  W.  Post Equitable  Building. 

R 

Clinton  Rowell Rialto  Building. 

Frank  K.  Ryan 506  Olive  Street. 

Edward  C.Rovvse 318  North  Eighth  Street. 

Truman  P.  Riddle Chestnut  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

Frank  R.  Rice 305  North  Fourth  Street. 

S 

Clark  H.  Sampson Tenth  and  St.  Charles  Streets. 

Edwin  O.  Stanard 305  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  A.  Stickney 209  North  Fourth  Street. 

Marshall  S.  Snow Washington  University. 

Augustus  F.  Shapleigh Boatmen's  Bank  Building. 

Melvin  H.  Stearns Clark  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street. 

John  F.  Shepley 415  Locust  Street. 
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Moses  S.  Stuyvesant lit'  North  Commercial  Street. 

Frank  O.  Sawyer 213  North  Third  Street. 

Elisha  G.  Scudder 3705  Delmar  Boulevard. 

Edward  C.Sterling 22  Westmoreland  Place. 

Selden  P.  Spencer Circuit  Court.  ;| 

Rev.  William  Short 3692  Pine  Street. 

Horatio  N.  Spencer 2723  Washington  Avenue. 

James  T.  Sands 320  Roe  Building. 

T 

Lewis  B.  Tebbetts Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

W 

Oscar  L.  Whitelaw 409  North  Second  Street. 

Robert  H.  Whitelaw 409  North  Second  Street- 

Francis  C.  Wood 224  Walnut  Street. 

Daniel  R.  Wolfe Laclede  Building. 

Cyrus  P.  Walbridge 620  Washington  Avenue. 

Charles  E.  Whitman 6900  South  Broadway. 

Edward  B.  Wilder 415  North  Fourth  Street. 

Henry  P.  Wyman 101  South  Main  Street. 

Horatio  D.  Wood Circuit  Court. 

Farvvell  Walton 4121  North  Grand  Avenue 

S.  J.  Waterman Security  Building 

A.  H.  Ward 614  Locust  Street. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE 


NEW   ENGLAND   SOCIETY 

OF  SAINT  LOUIS, 


1900. 


PRESIDENT. 

W.  B.  HOMER. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

GEO.  D.  DANA,  GAIUS  PADDOCK, 

GEO.  A.  NEWCOMB. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

THOS.  D.  KIMBALL,  GEORGE  O    CARPENTER, 

CYRUS  P.  WALBRIDGE,  EVERETT  W.  PATTISON, 

Term  expiring  iqoi.  lerm  expiring  1Q02. 

T.  GRISWOLD  COMSTOCK,  M.  D. 
EDWARD  C.  ELIOT. 

Term  expiring  1903. 
TREASURER. 

GEO.  M.  BARTLETT. 

14  South  Broadway. 


SECRETARY. 

MELVIN  H.  STEARNS, 

300  South  Fourth  Street. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETYof  ST.  LOUIS 

FOR     PREVIOUS     YEARS. 


PRESIDENTS. 


Year  elected. 

1885— HENRY  M.  POLLARD. 
1886-JAMES  RICHARDSON. 
1887— GEORGE  E.  LEIGHTON. 
1888— EDWIN  S.  ROWSE. 
1889— HENRY  HITCHCOCK. 
1890— CHARLES  PARSONS. 
1891— CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 


Year  elected. 

1892— EDWIN  O.  STANARD. 
1893— THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
189-4— MARSHALL  S.  SNOW. 
1895— ELMER  B.  ADAMS. 
1896— GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 
1897— WINFIELD  S.  CHAPLIN. 
1898— GEORGE  O.  CARPENTER. 
1899— LEWIS  B.  TEBBETTS. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
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1885- 


-ELMER  B.  ADAMS. 
-ALVAH  MANSUR. 
-EDWIN  O.  STANARD. 
-AAELVIN  L.  GRAY. 
-REV.  GEORGE  E.  MARTIN. 
-CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 
-CHARLES  PARSONS. 
-CHARLES  W.  BARSTOW. 
-ROBERT  M.  HUBBARD. 
-CYRUS  B.  BURNHAM. 
-THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
-REV.  JAMES  W.  FORD. 
-CHARLES  W.  S.  COBB. 
-CYRUS  P.  WALBRIDGE. 
■EVERETT  W.  PATTISON. 
-TRUMAN  A.  POST. 
-GEORGE  O.  CARPENTER. 
-DAVID  I.  BUSHNELL. 
-CHARLES  E.  WHIT.WAN. 
-STEPHEN  A.  BEMIS, 
-AUGUSTUS  F.  SHAPLEIGH. 
-FRANCIS  H.  LUDINGTON. 

EXECUTIVE 

-FRANK  A.  PRATT. 
-GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 
-LEWIS  E.  SNOW. 
-CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 
-FRANCIS  H.  LUDINGTON. 
-HENRY  M.  POLLARD. 
-EDWARD  S.  ROWSE. 
-CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 
-REV.  J.  G.  AAERRILL. 
-GEORGE  E.  LEIGHTON. 
-EDWARD  S.  ROWSE. 
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-CHARLES  PARSONS. 
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-THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
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TREASURER. 
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1890— LEWIS  B.  TEBBETTS. 
1891— EDMUND  T.  ALLEN. 
1891— FRED'K  N.  JUDSON. 
1892— ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK. 
1893— GEORGE  S.  DRAKE. 
189,5— THOMAS  D.  KIMBALL. 
1891— DELOS  R.  HAYNES. 
1895— BRADLEY  D.  LEE. 
1895— EDWARD  C  ROWSE. 
1896— JOSEPH  W.  FAIRBANKS. 
1897— GEORGE  W,  PARKER. 
1897— T.  GRISWOLD  COMSTQfJK. 
1898— WILLIAM   B.  DEAN. 
1899— LEWIS  E.  COLLINS. 
1899— REV.  WILLIAAA  SHORT. 
COMMITTEE. 

1885— LEWIS  E.  COLLINS. 
1885— FRED'K  W.  DRURY. 
1886— H.  M.  POLLARD. 
1888— LYMAN  B.  RIPLEY. 
1886-C.  M.  WOODWARD. 
1887— JAMES  RICHARDSON. 
1887— FRED'R  N.  JUDSON. 
1887— LEWIS  B.  TEBBETTS. 
1888— ROBERT  M.  HUBBARD. 
1889— EDA\UND  T.  ALLEN. 
1889— THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
1890-A\ARSHALL  S.  SNOW. 
1891 -DELOS  R.  HAYNES. 
1892- GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 
1893-GEORGE  O.  CARPENTER. 
1S91— WINFIELD  S.  CHAPLIN. 
1S9.5— WILLIAA\  B-  DEAN. 
1896- ELAAER  B.  ADAMS. 
1807— GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 

SECRETARY. 
1895— WILLIAA\  B.  HOMER. 
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Proceedings 


AT  THE 


Sixteenth  Annual  Festival 


HELD 


December  Twenty-First,  1900, 


In  Commemoration  of  the   Two  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  annual  gathering  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1900. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  tables. 
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The  following  was  the 


MENU 


CANAPE  LORENZO 


BLUE  POINTS 
CELERY  SALTED  NUTS  OLIVES 


SAUTERNE 
CIDER 


CLEAR  GREEN  TURTLE  PICCADILLY  EN  TASSE 


POMPANO  A  LA  BERCY 
CUCUMBERS  POTATOES  SURPRISE 


FILET  OF  BEEF,  LARDED  GODARD 
HARICOT  PANACHES 


LALLA  ROOKE  PUNCH 


SUPREME  OF  GROUSE  PERIGEUXE 
MERCANTILE  SALAD 


BAMBE  GLACE  AUX  MARRONS 
FANCY  CAKES 


ROQUEFORT  AND  NEUCHATEL 
TOASTED  CRACKERS 

FRUIT  CAFE  NOIR 
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During  the  dinner  the  band  rendered  the  following  selections  of 


MUSIC 


1  OVERTURE— "Tancred." 

2  SELECTION— "The  Viceroy." 

3  March—"  The  Battle  of  the  Waves." 

4  Selection  -"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.' 

5  Overture— "Light  Cavalry." 

6  Selection—"  La  Traviata." 

7  SONGS  FROM  SINGING  GiRL— 

a  "Love  is  a  Tyrant." 

h  "  To  be  a  Little  Singing  Girl." 

8  ROMANCE— "Barber  of  Saville." 

9  CONCERT  WALTZ— "La  Coquette." 

10  FANTASIA  -"  11  Trovatore." 

11  GRAND  MARCH— "Carmen." 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 


ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  B.  HOMKR, 
PRESIDENT. 


Members  and  Guests  of  New  England  Society  of 
St.  Louis,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  to-day  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  and  this  is  the  sixteenth  time  we  have  met 
upon  this  anniversary.  We  have  assembled  to  cele- 
brate our  forefathers  and  ourselves.  It  has  been  v/it- 
tily  declared  that  when  a  man  talks  of  his  ancestors 
you  may  know  that  the  best  of  the  family  is  under 
the  ground.  (Laughter. )  It  is  not  so  when  the  retro- 
spect incites  to  better  thoughts  and  nobler  deeds. 

Napoleon  raised  one  of  his  guards,  who  had  come 
up  from  the  ranks,  to  a  peerage.  The  brave  old  sol- 
dier, on  being  asked  as  to  his  ancestors,  replied  : 
"My  faith,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  I  am  my  own 
ancestor."  We  are  a  little  better  off.  We  know  we 
had  an  excellent  ancestry,  for  we  are  sure  our  ances- 
tors have  an  excellent  posterity.     (Laughter.) 

We  have  to  report  that  our  Society  has  shared  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  times  to  a  good  degree.  The 
numbers  are  greater  to-night  than  ever  before.  The 
treasurer  shows  an  increasing  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  It  is  thought  by  some  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  the  surplus,  which  should  be 
brought  about  by  erecting  tablets  to  mark  local  points 
of  historical  interest,  or  by  building  monuments  to 
early  New  Englanders  who  have  passed  their  lives  in 
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and  who  have  left  their  impress  upon  our  city.  This 
will  be  a  subject  of  discussion  at  our  annual  meeting 
in  February. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Pilgrims,  immediately 
upon  their  landing,  passed  a  resolution  :  "  We  are 
the  saints  and  we  will  rule  the  world."  The  truth 
will  have  to  be  admitted,  that  they  thought  little  of 
the  future  greatness  of  the  state  they  were  founding, 
and  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  thereafter  be- 
fore we  have  any  account  of  a  public  meeting  being 
held  upon  this  anniversary.  In  1769  the  Old  Colony 
Club  held  its  first  celebration  at  Plymouth,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country. 

It  is  interesting  to  ask  how  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England  came  to  be  called  Pilgrims.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  they  were  given  this  name  because 
they  wandered  first  to  Holland  and  then  to  America, 
but  an  examination  of  the  Bradford  Record  shows 
the  contrary.  The  manuscript  of  this  record  has 
had  the  most  remarkable  history.  Having  been  taken 
from  the  belfry  chamber  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston  by  the  British  soldiers,  lost  for  one  hundred 
years,  it  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  After  thirty- seven  years  of 
effort  to  regain  it,  it  was  returned  to  this  country 
through  the  combined  labors  of  Embassador  Bayard 
and  Senator  Hoar,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  capi- 
tol  at  Boston.  Its  surrender  and  return  to  this 
country  was  an  international  event.  It  is  made 
plain  from  this  record  that  they  called  themselves 
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PilgrinivS.  The  historian,  referring  to  their  departure 
from  Leyden,  says:  "So  they  left  that  goodly  and 
pleasant  state,  which  had  been  their  resting  place 
near  twelve  years  ;  but  they  knew  they  were  Pilgrims 
and  looked  not  much  on  these  things,  but  lifted  up 
their  eyes  to  the  heavens,  their  dearest  country,  and 
quieted  their  spirits." 

It  is  for  us  to  recall  and  repeat  again  and  again 
the  great  principles  of  the  Pilgrims.  They  came  to 
New  England  with  very  positive  plans.  They  were 
not  like  certain  Irish  patriots  of  whom  it  was  said  : 
''They  don't  know  what  they  want,  and  they  are 
determined  to  have  it."  These  men  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  resolutely  entered  upon  the  way  which 
was  most  surely  to  lead  to  it. 

The  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  stand  for  religious 
and  political  liberty.  Driven  from  their  beloved 
Kngland  and  compelled  to  leave  all  that  was  most 
dear  to  them,  they  came,  not  as  despairing  and  de- 
feated fugitives,  not  as  poltroons  fleeing  from  a  con- 
flict, but  with  spirit  unbroken  and  courage  undaunted. 
They  sought  neither  conquest  nor  gold,  only  a  coun- 
try where  they  could  make  their  own  laws  and  wor- 
ship God  in  their  own  way. 

They  have  been  criticized  and  maligned  because 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  welcome  every  comer,  what- 
ever might  be  his  belief  or  character.  Kven  in  this 
respect  time  seems  to  have  vindicated  them.  Stat- 
utes are  now  enacted,  and  others  more  stringent  are 
demanded,  by  our  most  earnest  and  patriotic  states- 
men, to  prevent  the  immigration  of  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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This  liberty  had  nothing  in  it  of  license  ;  it  was 
restrained,  and,  guarded  by  their  sense  of  duty,  their 
creed  was  God  and  conscience.  Obedience  to  author- 
ity, once  acknowledged,  whether  divine  or  human, 
was  the  foundation  of  their  public  and  private  life. 
These  two  principles,  freedom  and  obedience,  were 
the  controlling  powers.  One  thing  more  was  need- 
ful to  make  these  ideas  harmonious,  dominant  and 
successful.  People  governing  themselves  must  know 
their  obligation  to  God  and  duty  to  man.  They  must 
learn  the  truth,  whether  it  be  found  in  their  Bible  or 
their  laws.  Our  fathers  immediately  recognized  the 
necessity  of  universal  education.  Their  watch-words 
are  now  the  watch-words  of  the  whole  nation  :  a  free 
state,  free  churches  and  free  schools.     (Applause. ) 


The:  Presidknt  : 

There  is  no  part  of  our  country  that  has  been  more 
thoroughly  permeated  and  controlled  by  the  New 
England  spirit  than  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  it  is  with 
great  plea-sure  that  I  introduce  to  you,  to  respond  to 
the  toast  of  Forefathers'  Day,  one  of  her  most  elo- 
quent sons,  the  Honorable  L'afayette  Young,  of  Iowa. 
(Applause.) 
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RESPONSK   BY  HON.  LAFAYKTTD  YOUNG. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Your  dis- 
tinguished son  of  New  l^ngland,  the  most  distin- 
guished, also,  of  American  interpreters  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  constitution,  Webster,  seldom 
attempted  anything  in  the  line  of  humor.  He  was 
great  on  great  occasions.  But  once  this  distinguished 
lawyer  undertook  to  be  humorous.  He  was  being 
received  at  Rochester,  New  York^  and  he  said:  "  Men 
of  Rochester,  I  am  told  that  you  have  a  waterfall  a 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Men  of  Rochester, 
Athens  had  her  Demosthenes  and  her  Socrates,  but 
Athens  in  her  palmiest  day  never  had  a  waterfall  a 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Rome  had  her  Cicero, 
her  Brutus  and  her  Csesar,  but  Rome  in  her  palmiest 
day  never  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high."  And  then  he  said:  "Men  of  Rochester,  go 
on.  No  people  ever  lost  their  liberties  that  had  a 
waterfall  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high. ' '  (Laughter.) 
So  we  can  say  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
St.  Louis :  Go  on.  No  people  ever  lost  their  liberties 
who  regularly  celebrated  the  21st  day   of  December. 

We  know  that  in  eleven  days  from  this  time — in 
ten  days  from  this  time,  the  nineteenth  century  will 
end,  the  greatest  century  of  all  the  ages.  The  cen- 
tury that  began  with  the  wooden  mouldboard  of  the 
plow  and  ended  with  grain  fields  in  the  western 
states  as  large  as  kingdoms  of  the  Old  World.     A 
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century  that  began  with  the  cradle  and  the  scythe, 
and  ended  with  the  steam  thresher  and  the  mill  that 
will  take  the  grain  from  the  field  in  the  morning  and 
give  you  the  flour  in  the  afternoon.  A  century  that 
began  with  the  stage  coach  as  the  fastest  means  of 
travel  by  land  and  the  row  boat  or  sail  boat  by  sea, 
and  ended  with  the  ocean  greyhound  and  the  lightning 
express.  A  century  that  began  with  the  intelligent 
nations  ninety  days  or  six  months  removed  from  each 
other  for  the  lack  of  transportation,  and  ends  with 
all  civilization  in  the  next  township  by  means  of  the 
cable,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone.  A  century 
that  began  with  the  old  hand  press  from  which  the 
pamphleteer  gave  his  opinions  to  the  world,  and  ends 
with  the  great  lightning-speeded  machine  that  will 
take  a  book  in  the  morning  and  deliver  it  to  the  dot- 
ing author  at  night.  A  century  that  found  mankind 
on  foot,  and  put  it  on  wheels.  A  century  that  brought 
all  civilization  together, — the  nineteenth.  When  it 
comes  to  summing  up  inventive  appliances  for  light- 
ening the  labors  of  man  and  contributing  to  his  hap- 
piness, recollection  fails  to  enumerate  all.  Suffice  it 
to  say  we  are  living  in  greater  comfort  than  any 
people  that  lived  since  the  world  began;  and  if  we 
were  to-day  to  go  back  to  the  hand  loom,  the  cradle 
and  the  scythe,  the  rude  methods  of  manufacture, 
agriculture  and  industry  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
could  not  take  care  of  ourselves.  Go  back  to  the 
hand  loom  and  one-half  civilization  would  go  half 
clad.  There  are  those  who  say  the  machine  has  de- 
prived the  hand  laborer  of  his  just  reward.  The 
machine  has  blessed  every  land  and  every  clime  and 
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every  man  and  every  v^^oman  in  the  world.  It  has 
lightened  man's  burdens  and  added  to  his  comforts 
until  now  in  these  closing  hours  we  find  the  land  with 
more  diversified  comforts,  more  universal  distribution 
of  the  necessities  of  life  than  any  part  of  the  world 
has  ever  known  before.  This  is  the  great  nineteenth 
century;  and  if  inventive  genius,  and  if  the  brain  of 
science  are  to  do  in  the  next  century  what  they  have 
done  in  the  one  just  closing,  the  Creator  will  call  the 
human  family  home  for  interfering  with  His  divine 
prerogatives.  (Applause.)  Time  forbids  even  cast- 
ing a  horoscope  of  this  great  century.  Not  a  war 
has  been  fought  in  that  century  that  has  not  ended 
with  greater  liberty  for  all  concerned.  The  map  of 
the  world  has  been  changed.  Napoleon  rose  and  fell. 
Authority  has  passed  from  the  King  to  the  people  in 
one  land.  Not  a  land  in  the  world  in  which  liberty  has 
not  been  advanced  in  the  past  century.  Not  a  land  in 
the  world  in  which  democracy  has  not  made  progress; 
and  it  only  requires  for  the  coming  years  steadfast 
fidelity  to  the  principle  of  self-government  to  cause 
man  to  assert  his  sway  and  to  establish  democracy  in 
every  land  and  in  every  clime.  (Applause).  A  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  We  celebrate  to-night  not 
only  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  we  celebrate  the 
discovery  of  this  great  continent.  You  know  that  it 
is  a  great  thing,  a  great  thing  to  have  discovered  a 
continent.  You  know  that  there  is  nothing  greater 
than  that  performed  by  your  forefathers.  Of  being 
in  at  the  beginning,  of  making  the  first  step.  Think 
of  the  awful  condition!  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
Puritans  owe  as  much  to  this  land  as  the  land  owes 
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to  the  Puritans.  Puritanism  had  been  working  its 
way  in  Kurope  seventy- five  years  before  a  handful  of 
them  came  to  these  shores.  A  hundred  years,  in  some 
form  or  other,  was  the  germ  of  Puritanism  at  work. 
Never  did  it  make  progress  until  they  broke  away 
from  everything  of  tradition,  everything  that  had 
been,  crossed  every  bridge  of  the  past  and  come  to 
this  land  where  there  was  no  one  to  make  a  rule  or 
guide  for  their  government.  The  very  magnitude  of 
the  continent  inspired  to  liberty,  and  the  Puritans 
who  came  here  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences  and  require  everybody 
else  to  do  the  same,  soon  broadened  their  ideas  and 
consented  to  allow  everybody  else  the  same  privileges 
which  they  claimed  for  themselves.  And  where  did 
they  get  that  broader  idea  of  liberty?  They  got  it 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  great  continent.  That 
converted  them.  The  very  trees  that  for  centuries 
had  waved  in  the  forest  glades  taught  you  liberty. 
The  mountains  up  whose  sides  no  human  foot  had 
gone  and  on  whose  tops  the  undisturbed  snow  re- 
mained, taught  liberty.  The  stream  adown  whose 
current  no  boat  had  gone,  taught  liberty.  The  great 
Niagara,  when  they  came  to  it,  that  for  thousands 
of  years  had  been  attempting  to  drain  the  great 
lakes,  taught  liberty.  These  people  brought  honesty 
and  integrity,  and  fidelity,  truth  and  religion  with 
them;  they  simply  needed  the  broadening  influence  of 
a  great  continent  to  make  them  the  people  of  which 
you,  as  their  descendants,  are  proud.  Since  the 
thunders  of  Sinai  there  had  been  but  one  greater 
event  than  the   discovery  of  America,  and  that  was 
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the  birth  of  the  Savior.  And,  like  that  great  event, 
this  discovery  was  not  effective  of  good  to  human 
kind  for  more  than  a  century  after  it  happened.  The 
discovery  of  America;  the  growing  into  appreciation 
of  its  importance  as  the  years  passed  by;  the  placing 
of  the  corner-stone  marking  the  beginnings  of  a  re- 
public. What  a  majestic  enterprise!  I  would  rather 
have  founded  a  state  than  to  have  worn  any  crown 
in  Christendom;  I  would  rather  have  been  at  the  birth 
of  one  of  our  little  forty-five  republics  than  to  wear 
the  brightest  diadem  that  any  king  or  any  people  could 
bestow.  (Applause.)  To  frame  a  constitution,  to  say 
what  should  be  and  what  should  not  be;  to  begin, 
untrammeled  by  anything  but  conscience  and  God, — 
what  a  privilege,  and  how  men  broadened  by  the 
privilege!  Great  was  that  discovery,  and  great  were 
the  Pilgrims!  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  made 
mistakes.  They  were  traveling  unbeaten  tracks. 
They  were  going  away  where  no  men  had  gone  be- 
fore. They  could  hear  a  protest,  they  could  hear  a 
complaint;  they  had  to  broaden  into  an  aggressive 
force;  they  had  to  change  from  inaction  to  a  positive 
assertion.  But  God  cared  for  the  Pilgrims  as  he  has 
cared  for  this  fair  land  from  the  beginning.  Kven 
their  mistakes  were  turned  to  their  advantage.  Why, 
when  one  colony  proved  not  liberal  enough  for  some 
aspiring  spirit,  he  moved  over  twenty-five  miles  and 
started  a  state  of  his  own.  He  seceded.  And  there 
he  established  liberty  for  his  religion  and  prohibition 
for  everybody  else's,  until  finally  one  man,  one  man 
above  all  the  others,  seceded  from  all  the  other 
states  and  established  his  code  of  religion  and  said 
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everybody  else  could  have  his  own;  and  the  principle 
spread,  and  we  had  religious  liberty.  This  is  all  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  continent.  And  do 
you  know,  that  on  these  metes  and  bounds  we  have 
progressed  for  all  these  years,  and  it  is  why  you  get 
all  your  new  ideas  from  new  states.  It  is  because 
the  broad  expanse  teaches  it. 

Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  am  overreaching  the 
time  which  I  had  allotted  myself  for  this  brief  re- 
sponse on  this  happy  and  festive  occasion,  where  cit- 
izens have  met  to  mingle  their  congratulations  upon 
the  general  progress  of  civilization  and  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  great  republic.  The  thing  that  I  call  the 
monumental  mistake  of  all  this  settlement,  was  the 
institution  of  human  slavery,  and  we  could  have  made 
no  progress  as  a  people  until  that  passed  away.  We 
stood  in  the  light  of  all  Europe  as  a  struggling  re- 
public ;  a  land  that  boasted  of  liberty,  with  men  en- 
slaved in  chains  and  bondage.  We  did  not  see  how 
ridiculous  it  was,  but  everybody  else  did.  And  we 
could  have  no  standing  until  that  passed  away,  and 
we  realized  it  afterwards  just  as  others  did  before. 
And  to  show  how  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
— at  Lexington  the  forefathers  resisted  tyranny  with 
no  intention  of  establishing  a  government  of  their 
own.  They  fired  in  the  dark,  they  hit  an  object  un- 
seen, they  accomplished  results  unanticipated.  And 
in  the  gray  of  a  morning  in  April,  1861,  after  fifty 
years  of  controversy  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  constitution,  a  shot  was  fired  at  Charleston  in 
favor  of  a  separate  government,  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.     That  shot  was  fired  by  men 
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who  honestly  believed  the}^  were  fighting  for  their 
constitutional  rights,  but  who  directed  the  aim? 
Who  ordered  the  result?  In  our  American  military- 
practice,  in  the  coast  defences  at  the  present  time, 
the  man  who  fires  the  gun  is  down  in  a  casement  be- 
hind his  gun  and  sights  it  by  mathematics.  The 
man  who  directs  the  shot  is  on  the  lookout  and  he 
telegraphs  or  telephones  down  to  this  man  who  is 
hidden  and  unseen,  and  tells  him  the  height,  the 
range  and  the  distance,  and  the  man  fires  the  shot 
without  seeing  the  object  at  which  it  is  directed. 
This  man  on  the  lookout  is  the  range  finder.  And 
the  Range  Finder  on  the  morning  of  that  April  day 
in  '61,  the  great,  all-seeing  Ruler,  while  that  shot 
was  meant  to  be  fired  at  the  fidelity  of  the  old  Union, 
the  Range  Finder,  sitting  above  the  abodes  of  man, 
directed  it  at  human  slavery,  and  it  was  blotted  out. 
It  v/as  blotted  out  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  million 
American  lives  on  each  side,  but  it  had  to  come. 
That  shot  was  made  at  one  thing  and  hit  another ; 
and  so  I  say  we  have  been  the  creatures  of  Providence 
from  the  beginning.  The  shot  in  Manila  Bay,  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  1898,  was  aimed  at  Spanish  tyranny 
and  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  power,  but  it  hit  race 
prejudice,  it  hit  the  old  division  between  the  North 
and  the  South  and  destroyed  it  forever,  by  bringing  all 
Americans  back  to  a  healthy  and  hearty  citizenship  in 
the  Union.  (Applause.)  The  Range  Finder  directed 
the  shot  and  ruled  its  destiny  and  its  purpose.  My 
fellow  citizens,  it  is  one  of  the  unexplained  things  con- 
nected with  American  discovery,  that  Columbus  died 
without  knowing  that  he  had  found  this  great  land; 
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Washington  died  without  knowing  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  he  commanded  at  Valley  Forge, 
Brandy  wine  and  Yorktown  and  Monmouth  would  one 
day  be  arrayed  against  each  other  with  muskets  in 
their  hands;  Lincoln  died  without  knowing  that  the 
race  and  the  nation  which  he  emancipated,  in  the 
year  1898  would  lead  the  diplomacy  in  fact  of  the 
whole  world  in  everything.  We  are  in  the  hands,  I 
say,  of  an  overruling  Providence  and  a  destiny  beyond 
our  control. 

I  think  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  greatest 
contribution  to  American  society  and  life  is  the  New 
Kngland  home  ;  the  New  England  fireside  ;  whether 
in  the  Bast  or  in  the  West ;  and  if  I  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  brightest  men  in  the  United  States  I 
would  say  it  was  the  New  England  men  that  had  to 
go  West  at  twenty-one,  adding  to  the  fidelity  of 
New  England  the  broadening  spirit  and  ambition  and 
thrift  and  energy  of  the  great  West.  I  say  I  apos- 
trophise New  England  homes ;  all  New  England 
homes  are  not  in  New  England.  They  are  scattered 
all  over  these  broad  prairies.  Every  colporteur  car- 
rying Bibles  and  tracts  fifty  years  ago  in  this  country 
knew  where  a  New  England  family  lived,  and  that 
there  he  would  be  welcome  over  Sunday.  I  do  not 
know^  how  it  was  in  old  New  England,  but  I  know 
how  it  was  in  the  great  West :  that  on  the  farms  of 
the  great  West  there  was  usually  to  be  found  on 
every  farm  an  old  sorrel  horse,  the  favorite  of  the 
family.  Honest  old  beast,  with  long  mane  and  tail, 
he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully,  did  his  work  un- 
complainingly.    He  would  carry  the  children  over  to 
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the  grove  a  picnicing,  or  take  the  family  to  meeting. 
He  would  get  away  from  a  hornet's  nest  without  dis- 
lodging or  unloading  the  family.  The  old  sorrel,  the 
faithful  old  beast  of  the  farm,  that  would  come  up  to 
the  old  well  sweep  and  eat  tender  grass  out  of  the 
baby's  hand.  And  on  every  western  farm,  and  I 
presume  it  is  so  in  New  E)ngland,  they  usually  had  a 
family  of  five  boys  ;  generally  five.  And  in  the  num- 
ber there  was  always  one  good  boy,  that  was  about 
the  proportion,  and  that  boy  usually  bore  the  name 
of  John.  John  would  never  forget  the  mail  when  he 
went  to  the  village.  He  never  would  omit  to  match 
a  piece  of  calico  when  sent  to  town.  He  never  left 
his  boots  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  tumble  over  at  the  hour  of 
retiring.  He  never  went  to  the  field  to  plow  without 
seeing  that  there  was  wood  and  water  for  the  even- 
ing or  the  noonday  meal.  It  was  John  who  wore  the 
clothes  that  were  too  small  for  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  who  remained  at  home  and  kept  the 
children  when  the  others  went  to  meeting  ;  this  boy 
John,  the  typifying  element  of  fidelity,  in  his  strength 
of  manhood,  loyal  and  uncomplaining,  responsive  to 
every  dut)^  And  when  the  sound  of  war  reverber- 
ated through  the  land  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  first 
to  take  his  musket  and  go  was  John,  and  while  his 
heart-broken  mother  stood  in  the  door  he  marched 
away  in  his  suit  of  blue  to  the  music  of  the  Union, 
— this  loyal,  faithful  boy  John.  And  when  the  smoke 
of  carnage  had  cleared  away,  beyond  the  last  ram- 
part, with  broken  musket  in  his  hand,  they  found 
John,  dead  upon  the  field  of  honor,  dead  in  the  line  of 
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duty.  This  is  John  of  the  old  farm  of  New  England 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  the  example  of  fidelity 
and  duty.  If  there  is  a  heaven  for  horses,  the  old 
sorrel  is  there  ;  if  there  is  a  heaven  for  men,  John 
has  been  in  glory  for  forty  years.     (Applause.) 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  I  mean  that  we  are 
given  the  greatest  opportunities  in  the  world  in  this 
fair  land  of  ours,  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  redis- 
covered by  the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  and  if  we  are  loyal, 
faithful  and  true,  obedient  to  the  behests  of  citizen- 
ship, uncomplaining,  unbought  voters,  unbribed  office 
holders,  regardless  of  party  or  friends,  it  will  be  well 
with  the  Great  Republic  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 


The  President  : 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  program,  be- 
ing men  of  courage  as  well  as  conviction,  have  chosen 
as  one  of  the  toasts  of  the  evening,  "  The  Army  of 
the  United  States."  This  in  the  face  of  all  the  op- 
position which  has  been  manifested  during  the  past 
few  weeks  to  a  standing  army. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions were  maintained  between  Virginia  and  the  New 
England  Colonies,  and  they  most  readily  united  in  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  En- 
gland upon  their  liberties. 
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But  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion there  were  differences  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  country,  which  grew  wider  as  the  years  went  by, 
until  there  came  a  clash  of  arms.  After  four  years 
of  strife  peace  came,  but  not  love.  Thirty  3'ears 
passed  and  our  nation  grew  great,  but  the  breach 
between  the  North  and  the  South  w^as  not  wholly 
healed.  Then  the  Spanish  war  was  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity  and  to  carry  to  others 
the  principles  of  the  Puritans.  A  quick  victory  fol- 
lowed, and  as  the  result  our  whole  people  are  a  unit. 
To-day  we  face  the  world  as  never  before,  a  united 
country.  Easst  and  west  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 
and  north  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  we 
are  one  ;  one  in  the  possession  of  a  glorious  history, 
one  in  the  duties  of  the  hour,  one  in  the  hopes  of 
the  future.     (Applause.) 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  wisdom  of 
President  McKinley  in  choosing  as  commanders  of 
our  troops,  men  of  the  greatest  experience  and  those 
best  fitted  for  the  positions,  both  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South. 

No  one  has  done  more  to  bring  about  this  era  of 
good  feeling  than  the  son  of  Old  Virginia,  who  is 
present  with  us  to-night.  By  his  patriotic  acts,  both 
civil  and  military,  in  shaping  the  freedom  of  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba,  he  has  made  a  glorious  name  still  more 
illustrious.  I  feel  greatly  honored  in  being  able  to 
present  to  the  New  England  Societ}^  the  statesman 
and  the  soldier,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  (Continued 
applause.) 
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RKSPONSK  BY  GKNDRAL  FITZHUGH  LEK. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad 
to  stand  here  to-night  beneath  the  sentinel  stars 
which  watch  over  the  destiny  of  this  old  city  and 
state.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  the  presence  of  the 
New  Kngland  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  countermanded  the  letter  which  I  sent  in  answer  to 
an  invitation  to  be  here  to-night  and  which  I  thought 
I  should  be  obliged  to  decline. 

And  I  am  glad  to  see  the  ladies  out  to-night.  I 
never  saw  a  banquet  before  conducted  exactly  in  this 
style.  You  know  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  there 
is  always  something  beautiful  in  the  nature  of  woman. 
At  her  feet  the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  us  all  must  fall 
down  and  humble  ourselves.  When  I  go  back  into 
my  country  I  am  going  to  try  to  introduce  this  cus- 
tom, with  a  slight  variation,  and  that  is  that  the 
ladies  will  be  required  to  reply  to  the  toasts  as  well 
as  the  gentlemen.  And  when  we  find  any  lady  who 
is  a  great  talker  and  apt  to  make  too  long  a  speech, 
we  are  going  to  assign  to  that  lady  the  task  of  telling 
the  audience  the  things  she  does  not  know,  which 
will,  of  course,  reduce  the  length  of  her  speech  to 
the  minimum.     (Laughter.) 

I  have  been  requested  to  speak  here  this  evening  to 
the  toast  of  "The  Army."  Both  the  army  and  navy, 
whenever  opportunities  offer,  speak  for  themselves! 
(Applause.)  It  was  the  army  of  Washington  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  proud   banners  floated  victoriously  at 
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Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  and  the  army  of  Nathaniel 
Greene  in  the  Southern  States,  that  gave  to  us  this 
country  and  won  liberty  for  the  colonies  struggling 
against  the  oppression  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  the 
American  armies,  led  by  Scott  and  Taylor,  that  won 
those  splendid  victories  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Palo 
Alto,  Buena  Vista,  Vera  Cruz,  and  up  to  the  Halls 
of  the  Montezumas,  through  the  burning  sands  of  Old 
Mexico,  that  increased  our  territory  and  shed  lustre 
upon  our  arms,  while  our  troops  upon  your  western 
frontier  for  many  years  have  protected  your  settlers 
and  their  women  and  children  from  the  incursions  of 
the  savages,  and  have  alwa3^s  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  in  the  path  of  duty,  which,  a  great 
man  has  said,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English 
language.     (Applause.) 

Now,  my  friends,  reference  has  been  made  here  to- 
night to  former  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past. 
We  of  the  South  were  taught  to  believe  that  a  colony, 
when  it  won  its  independence  from  Great  Britain,  be- 
came a  free,  independent  and  sovereign  state.  It 
was  the  convention  of  the  representatives  of  those 
sovereign  states  that  formed  the  federal  constitution, 
because  the  old  articles  of  federation,  under  which 
they  were  acting  and  which  proved  to  be  too  weak, 
had  been  done  away  with  and  a  new  constitution  was 
to  be  formed.  Old  Virginia,  the  state  I  came  from, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this 
great  Republic.  She  gave  to  the  country  the  soldier 
whose  sword  carved  out  her  independence.  She  gave 
the  Union  the  statesman  whose  pen  wrote  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.     She  gave  James  Madison, 
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who  lias  been  well  styled  the  father  of  the  constitu- 
tion. She  ^ave  John  Marshall,  who  erected  that  great 
framework  against  oppression,  to  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  to-day  his  work  stands  as  the 
basis  of  all  the  jurisprudence  of  this  land  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  (Applause.)  She  gave  the  country 
that  great  American  orator,  Patrick  Henry,  he  of  the 
silvery  tongue,who  once  held  statesmen  hanging  on  his 
breath,  and  shook  the  throne  of  E^ngland's  king  with 
"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death."     (Applause.) 

We  in  the  South  and  you  in  the  North  were  brought 
up  differently.  We  thought  the  states  did  not  con- 
struct a  government  that  could  at  some  time  proba- 
bly oppress  its  creators  ;  and  so,  when  the  clear  call 
of  the  bugle  rang  out  in  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of 
the  Southern  states  to  men  brought  up  that  way, 
they  came  and  stood  in  battalions  for  four  years,  con- 
scientiously fighting  for  a  cause  that  they  believed  in. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

You  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  a  great  cause 
also.  You  were  fighting  for  a  strong,  indestructible 
country  ;  you  were  fighting  to  make  this  country  one 
country,  from  the  great  lakes  of  the  North  to  where 
the  Father  of  Waters  rolls  his  tribute  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  where  the  mighty  waves  roll  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  where  the  billows  of  the  Pacific 
break  into  shining  fragments  upon  California's  golden 
coast.  You  believed  that  this  country,  so  situated, 
should  stand  one  and  indivisible,  and  you  fought  for 
it,  and  if  my  memory  proves  correct,  you  won  it. 
(Loud  applause  and  laughter.) 

Our  forefathers,   in   the  constitution   of    1787,   in 
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Philadelphia,  to  use  a  modern  slang  expression,  were 
"afraid  to  tackle  "  the  question  of  a  secession  of  the 
states.  They  were  then  uncertain  whether  a  resolu- 
tion of  that  kind  could  be  passed  through  that  con- 
vention. Neither  did  they  want  to  make  the  federal 
government  so  strong  that  the  states  would  think 
that  they  were  probably  erecting  a  government  that 
would  ultimately  destroy  the  autonomy  of  the  states 
themselves.  And  so  they  left  that  question  unde- 
cided, and  it  grew,  as  our  president  here  says,  and 
got  larger,  until  a  great  black  cloud  overspread  this 
fair  land  which  had  to  be  dissipated.  The  sword 
decided  what  our  forefathers  in  Philadelphia  failed 
to  decide.  We  stand  by  that  decision  in  the  South, 
and  we  say  here  to-night  that  we  have  no  other  desire 
than  to  make  our  respective  states  great,  grand  and 
prosperous,  and  to  place  them  as  brilliant,  blazing 
jewels  in  the  crovv^n  which  binds  the  brow  and  will  bind 
the  brow  of  the  American  Union  forever.  (Applause.) 
So  you  see  the  armies  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  this  country.  Why,  my  friends,  the  valor  and 
courage  of  the  American  soldiers,  whether  fighting 
against  a  foreign  foe  or  fighting  against  each  other, 
have  been  written  high  upon  the  records  of  fame, 
and  no  side  in  that  great  contest  from  'Gl  to  '65  need 
be  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  its  soldiers  so  far  as  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  their  respective  causes  were  con- 
cerned. (Applause. )  They  compare  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  world.  Go  with  me  to  the  celebrated  field  of 
Waterloo.  It  is  an  hour  before  the  sun  sinks  to  rest 
when  Napoleon  stakes  his  all  upon  the  charge  of  the 
Old  Guard.     See  that  magnificent  body  of  men  filing 
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Upon  the  field  in  two  columns,  ten  battalions,  with 
their  blue  coats  and  red  facings,  and  white  belts  and 
white  breeches  and  white  ga.iters.  The  Old  Guard 
of  Napoleon  is  coming!  See  that  magnificent  soldier 
riding  there  at  the  head  of  the  right  column.  That 
is  Ney,  the  "bravest  of  the  brave."  See  those  two 
soldiers  riding  at  the  head  of  the  other  column. 
They  are  Druot  and  Morand,  both  splendid  soldiers. 
The  figure  standing  upon  a  rock  as  those  battalions 
pass  by  is  Napoleon,  who  stands  there  watching  the 
charge  of  his  Old  Guard!  Hear  the  fierce  shouts  of 
"  Vive  rEinpereurT''  What  a  magnificent  fight 
thev  made!  See  them  descending"  the  little  descent 
and  going  up  the  elevation  there,  till  they  reach  the 
British  lines,  when  a  voice  rang  out :  ' '  Up,  Guards, 
and  at  them!"  No  men  could  resist  the  fire  that  w^as 
poured  into  their  flanks  and  front.  They  made  a 
great  but  ineffectual  charge. 

Now  go  with  me  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in 
'62.  See  the  Federal  troops  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock on  pontoon  boats  and  passing  through  the  little 
town.  Watch  them  going  across  the  plain;  see  them 
deploy  and  charge  the  heights  where  their  opponents 
were  in  line  of  battle.  See  that  attack  of  Humph- 
rey's Division,  those  columns  of  French  and  Han- 
cock and  the  division  from  Wilcox's  corps.  Look  at 
that  splendid  body  of  men  mowed  down  by  the  fire 
of  their  opponents  from  the  impregnable  position  at 
Marye's  Hill. 

The  Southern  Chief  of  Artillery  said,  before  those 
men  came  in  view  :  "When  we  open  on  that  plain, 
our  guns  are  so  pointed  that   a  chicken  can't   live 
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there.  We  will  comb  it  as  with  a  fine-tooth  comb." 
It  was  a  magnificent  but  unsuccessful  exhibition  of 
courage  and  valor. 

Go  with  me  in  '63  to  Gettysburg.  It  is  the  third 
day  of  that  contest.  Giants  have  been  wrestling 
with  each  other.  See  nine  little  brigades  moving 
out  to  attack  an  army.  See  them  coming  under  a 
murdero^:  lire  and  still  marching  steadily.  See  the 
shot  and  shell  pouring  upon  them  like  torrents  from 
the  mountain  clouds,  while  they  are  still  advancing 
as  bravely  as  if  on  parade.  That  is  Pickett's  charge 
at  Gettysburg.  Those  men  gallantly  ascended  the 
hill,  broke  through  the  Federal  line,  and  displayed  all 
the  valor  and  courage  of  American  soldiers.  But 
their  charge,  too,  was  useless  and  ineffectual.  As  I 
remember  those  days,  I  think  where  the  soldiers  of 
the  North  and  the  soldiers  of  the  South  are  upon  the 
same  side,  no  country  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth 
could  resist  the  assault  of  such  an  army.  And  Spain 
by  this  time  knows  it.      (Applause.) 

The  record  of  American  officers  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  officers  of  any  army  in  the  world.  Let 
us  go  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
in  Paris,  lean  over  the  ballustrade  and  see  that  beau- 
tiful sarcophagus  ;  a  sepulture  fit  for  a  deity.  Under 
that  marble  rests  all  that  remains  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon. Think  of  his  wonderful  career.  Think  how 
he  understood  the  value  of  celerity  of  motion  in  all 
military  matters.  Think  of  him,  a  poor  man  in 
Paris,  walking  up  and  down  the  avenues  of  the  Seine, 
contemplating  suicide.  Think  of  him  mowing  down 
the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris.     Think  of  him  with 
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the  tricolor  in  his  hand  crossing  the  l3ridge  at  Lodi. 
Think  of  him  with  the  army  in  Italy.  Think  of  him 
in  Kgypt,  underneath  the  pyramids.  Think  of  him 
at  Jena,  Austerlits;  and  Marengo.  Think  of  him  in 
Russia,  where  infantry  of  the  wild  blasts  the  cavalry 
of  the  snows  and  famine,  scattered  his  hosts  like 
leaves  before  the  autumn  winds.  Think  of  him 
pressed  back  at  Leipsic,  beaten  and  carried  to  E^lba. 
Think  of  his  escaping  and  retaking  an  empire  by  the 
force  of  his  genius.  Think  of  him  putting  away  from 
him  with  the  cold  hand  of  ambition,  the  only  woman 
who  ever  loved  him.  Think  of  him  driven  back  in 
despair  at  Waterloo,  captured  and  sent  to  St.  Helena, 
and  see  him  standing  there  upon  that  rock,  looking 
out  upon  the  great  sea  !  You  can  almost  imagine  you 
hear  the  words  the  poet  puts  into  his  mouth  : 

"  Bury  me  deep  in  the  boundless  sea ; 

Let  my  soul  have  a  limitless  grave  ; 
For  in  life  my  spirit  was  wild  and  free 

As  the  march  of  the  moaning  wave. 
And  free  from  the  reach  of  mortal  control 

Were  the  depths  of  my  fathomless  mind, 
And  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  my  single  soul 

Were  tides  to  the  rest  of  mankind." 

A  writer  has  said,  when  he  thought  about  all  this 
he  could  not  help  remembering  the  widows  and  or- 
phans the  great  Napoleon  had  made,  and  of  the  trou- 
bles that  had  been  brought  upon  so  many  innocent 
people  by  the  wars  he  had  waged.  '*I  would 
rather,"  said  he,  "  be  a  French  peasant,  wear  wooden 
shoes,  and  live  in  my  little  hut  under  the  hill,  with 
the  vines  growing  over  the  porch  and  the  grapes  rip- 
ening and  growing  purple  under  the  kin  of  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  ;  I  would  rather  be  there  with  my 
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children  sitting  on  my  lap,  their  arms  around  my 
neck  and  my  wife  knitting  by  my  side  until  the  day- 
light has  gone  ;  and  then  I  would  rather  go  down  to 
the  dreamless  dust  of  the  tongueless  grave,  than  be 
the  great  Napoleon  with  all  of  his  grandeur,  his 
glory,  and  his  splendid  qualities  as  a  soldier!"  How 
do  some  of  our  officers  compare  with  him?  You  have 
heard  the  name — I  know  I  have — of  U.  S.  Grant.  In 
his  early  history  he  lived  near  your  city  and  married 
in  this  section.  Grant  was  a  great  soldier.  He  un- 
derstood the  value  of  hard  knocks,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign after  he  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  our  Eastern  country,  he  was  a  direct  and 
stubborn  fighter.  He  believed  that  war  meant  blood, 
widows  and  orphans,  and  could  not  be  conducted  with 
"  velvet  paws,"  and  that  you  must  be  firm  and  swift 
in  your  operations  and  attack  your  enemy  wherever 
you  find  him.  I  never  shall  forget  his  behavior  at 
Appomattox  Court  House — and  I  was  there — when 
this  great  soldier,  after  achieving  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  called  to  the  principal  command, 
instead  of  making  us  stack  our  guns  as  Washington 
made  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  march  back  to  our 
camps,  he  quietly  gave  directions  that  we  should  not 
be  disturbed,  and  then,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  off, 
almost  by  himself,  to  the  rear  towards  Richmond 
and  Washington.  I  commanded  the  cavalr}^  of  that 
army  and  thought  we  would  have  to  surrender  our 
horses,  for  our  troopers  at  the  South  owned  their 
cavalry  horses  ;  but  Grant  said  :  "Those  men  may 
want  them  on  their  little  farms;  let  them  have  them.'* 
So  our  men  rode  back  to  their  homes^  and  a  few  days 
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afterwards  many  of  those  cavalry  horses,  with  col- 
lars and  harness  on,  were  plowing  the  ground  in  order 
to  make  a  little  crop. 

The  South,  too,  had  a  great  soldier,  one  who^  per- 
haps, resembled  Napoleon  as  much  as  any  officer  on 
either  side.  He  knew  the  value  of  celerity  of  motion. 
He  knew  the  value  of  prompt  and  swift  combinations 
and,  if  possible,  of  attacking  first.  He  always  used 
to  try  to  get  on  the  field  first,  and  we  know  that 
sometimes  he  did  it.  His  campaigns  will  bear  the 
close  study  and  analysis  of  the  military  student,  for 
it  will  be  found  that  this  officer  who  rose  from  an 
humble  professorship  in  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute to  become  a  great  and  powerful  giant  of  war, 
understood  war  as  war  should  be  made.  We  think, 
on  our  side,  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  great  and 
good  soldier.     (Applause.) 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  that  it  united  the  sections  of  the  country 
again.  It  did  have  two  great  results.  It  taught  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  respect  the  Great  Republic 
of  America,  and  to  realize  vv^e  were  not  a  nation  of 
shop-keepers,  but  that  we  could  speedily  organize  a 
great,  enthusiastic  army,  and  that  it  could  take  the 
field  and  achieve  the  results  for  which  it  had  been 
organized.  The  United  States  were  placed  in  such 
a  position  in  the  front  line  of  nations  that  when  a 
difficulty  occurred  with  China,  there  was  no  more 
potential  voice  in  the  field,  in  the  camp  or  in  the 
councils,  than  the  voice  of  the  .United  States  through 
its  representatives.     (Applause.) 

The  Southern  men  voted  to  put  that  fifty  millions 
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of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  president  to  make  war, 
and  Southern  men  rushed  to  the  recruiting  stations  in 
same  proportion  as  Northern  men.  In  my  Seventh 
Army  Corps  in  Florida,  in  Georgia  and  in  Cuba,  I  had 
men  from  the  North  and  West  and  men  from  the 
South,  camping  and  marching  in  lines  together,  under 
the  same  flag,  under  the  same  call,  fighting,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  same  cause.  It  brought  them  together, 
and  they  could  not  have  been  united  in  any  other  way 
as  well.  And  to-day,  if  you  go  to  Cuba  and  see  there 
our  soldiers'  cemetery,  you  will  find  on  a  little  slope 
overlooking  the  ocean,  under  the  great  orb  of  day 
which  shines  there  in  all  the  splendor  of  an  unclouded  | 
majesty,  and  swept  by  old  ocean's  night  winds,  the  i 
graves  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  soldiers.  You 
will  see  the  remains  of  soldiers  from  Missouri  and  ; 
soldiers  from  Virginia,  lying  side  by  side  ;  the  sol-  j 
diers  of  Iowa  and  the  soldiers  of  Texas,  side  by  side ;  ' 
the  soldiers  of  Indiana  and  the  soldiers  of  Louisiana, 
side  by  side ;  the  soldiers  of  Iowa  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  from  other  states  all  lying  there  with  the 
dew  on  their  brows  and  the  rust  on  their  mail.  Their 
last  battle  has  been  fought ;  no  sound  w411  ever  wake 
them  to  glor}^  again  ;  but  as  long  as  those  soldiers 
who  w^ere  once  on  different  sides,  can  sleep  on  so 
quietly  and  so  peacefully,  side  by  side,  we  w^ho  are 
living  might  be  willing  to  w^ork  together  and  live 
together  in  harmony  and  in  peace.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

John  Wesley  dreamed  he  was  at  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and,  thinking  of  his  own  beloved  denomina- 
tion first,  said :      "Are  there  any  Methodists  here?" 
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The  answer  came  back:  "No."  Again  he  asked: 
"Are  there  any  Baptists  or  Presbyterians  here?" 
The  answer  came  back:  "No."  "Are  there  any 
Episcopalians  here?  ' '  Again  the  answer  came  back  : 
"No."  "Are  there  any  Catholics  here?"  Once 
more  the  answer  was:  "No."  "Who,  then,  are 
here?"  he  despairingly  asked,  and  this  time  the  re- 
ply floated  over  the  battlements,  full  of  tenderness 
and  pathos:  'Christians!"  And  straightway  the 
gates  were  opened,  and  all  was  peace  and  joy  and 
love  and  unity.  And  so  in  the  days  that  are  come, 
in  the  great  future  that  is  opening  before  us,  wher- 
ever we  may  be,  in  whatever  clime,  under  whatever 
call  of  duty  may  come  to  us,  may  we  always  be  able 
to  say  :  We  are  American  citizens,  and  are  dwelling 
together  in  peace  and  joy  and  love  and  unity.  (Long 
continued  applause.) 


The  President  : 

I  feel  constrained  to  say  a  single  word  regarding 
one  feature  of  the  magnificent  address  to  which  we 
have  just  listened.  No  other  speaker  would  have 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  South,  the  honor- 
able name  of  Jackson.  Any  other  would  have  selected 
the  name  which  the  speaker  himself  bears,  which  has 
recently  been  chosen  to  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of 
famous  Americans.     (Prolonged  applause.) 
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The  President  : 

We  have  with  us  one  whom  all  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
are  always  ready  to  honor  ;  who  has  himself  done 
honor  to  his  state  and  country  in  the  high  positions 
he  has  held,  both  in  war  and  peace.  It  seems  to  us 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  General  Noble  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  should  be  placed  side  by  side.  You  will  now 
be  addressed  by  Honorable  John  W.  Noble  upon  the 
theme — "A  Century  of  Patriotism."     (Applause.) 


RE^SPONSE  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  NOBLK. 


Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This 
is  a  most  significant  occasion — a  New  Kngland  ban- 
quet at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centur}'-.  We  are, 
many  of  us,  no  longer  young,  but  have  reached  an 
age  when  the  aspirations  of  youth  have  been  realized. 
We  have  lived  through  the  greater  part  of  the  clos- 
ing century,  and  have  grown  and  ripened  through  its 
passing  seasons.  As  we  look  upon  the  history  of  our 
country  through  these  years  that  are  gone,  we  see  of 
how  much  of  it  we  have  been,  indeed,  a  part.  We 
have  lived  and  breathed  in  the  broad  atmosphere  of 
national  life,  and  each,  in  his  place,  has  had  his  work 
to  do,  and  has  done  it. 

We  have  listened  to-night  to  an  orator,  your  guest, 
a  citizen  of  Virginia,  but  also  a  citizen  of  the  Repub- 
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lie,  speaking  before  a  New  E)ngland  Society  with  all 
the  fervor  of  patriotism  that  our  earliest  and  fondest 
dreams  could  have  imagined.  (Applause.)  We  have 
looked  back,  as  he  spoke,  through  the  lapse  of  years 
when  our  great  country  was  growing  with  ever  in- 
creasing vigor  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  from 
manhood  to  the  present  strength  ;  and  we  rejoice 
that  here  and  now  we  have  the  assurance  that  our 
country  is  united  and  the  union  is  supported  by 
every  state. 

At  the  decline  of  the  century  we  are  at  a  sublime 
epoch.  We  recognize,  as  our  gallant  general  has  de- 
picted, the  advance  our  countr)^  has  attained,  the 
power  it  now  has,  and  that  future  greatness  of  which 
we  may  rest  assured. 

We  may  now  look  back  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  we  had  the  stage  coach,  mud  roads,  the 
almost  impassable  AUeghanies ;  to  the  da3^s  before 
the  Louisiana  territory  was  purchased,  and  when  we 
were  indeed  Colonies  of  Nature,  although  politically 
independent;  but  we  also  recognize  the  era  was  then 
at  hand  when  the  national  life  was  to  assert  itself 
and  the  right  of  self-government  to  take  form  and 
substance  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
upheld  by  patriot  arms  and  resolute  hearts;  when 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  to  be  permanently 
secured  in  our  country  by  the  sound  principles  that 
New  England  has  maintained  and  supported  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  by  the  system  of  education  that 
New  England  has  ever  advocated. 

We  have  come  on  from  those  days  to  this  through 
a^century;  not  a  great  period  for  a  people's  develop- 
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ment,  yet  for  us,  one  of  great  purposes  conceived  and 
world  influencing  deeds  performed. 

Other  nations  have  taken  many  centuries  to  frame 
their  charters  of  right,  to  form  parliaments  or  build 
their  political  organizations  for  future  government. 
But  in  a  hundred  years  this  country,  first  asserting 
independence  and  liberty,  and  then  organizing  its 
republican  form  of  government,  has,  from  1789, 
advanced  under  a  national  constitution  construed  by 
enlightened  jurists,  administered  by  wise  legislation 
and  enforced  by  courageous  executive  power;  and  has 
established  and  now  enjoys  a  government  founded 
upon  liberty,  strengthened  by  unity  and  formidable, 
before  all  the  world,  in  its  advocacy  of  justice  and 
humanity.     (Applause.) 

I  am  gratified  to-night  beyond  all  power  of  expres- 
sion to  hear  our  illustrious,  eloquent  and  amiable 
speaker  support  these  principles  and  give  them  his 
hearty  and  most  desirable  advocacy.  I  love  America. 
I  love  an  American,  wherever  he  may  be.  I  love  the 
American  spirit.  I  love  the  man  of  courage,  ot  in- 
domitable presence,  who  asserts  himself  wherever  he 
thinks  he  is  right  and  carries  his  purpose  to  the 
issue.  We  know  you  believed  the  way  3"0U  fought, 
General  Lee,  and  we  recognize  in  you  a  type  of  the 
highest  American  manhood.     (Applause.) 

But  I  love,  also,  General,  the  other  thought;  that 
while  you  exalt  your  champion,  we  recognize  another, 
an  humble  man,  coming  from  the  soil,  who  went 
through  the  hardships  of  the  cabin,  through  the 
privations  of  poverty,  through  all  the  trials  and 
tribulations   of   a  western  life  where   had  not   yet 
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arrived  the  means  of  comfortable  living  and  free 
education,  but  who  learned  to  love  his  fellow  man, 
who  strove  through  labor  to  elevate  his  condition, 
who  studied  deeply  the  principles  of  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  and  yet,  also,  of  a  law  that 
should  protect,  guarantee  and  control  that  liberty; 
and  who,  as  God  ordained  and  time  served,  reached  the 
position  at  last  where  he  could  effectually  assert  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  in  the  last  grand  crisis, 
where  men  in  arms  and  principles  in  conflict  met, 
supported  the  constitution  of  his  country  on  behalf 
of  freedom — Abraham  Lincoln.     (Applause.) 

Your  name,  General,  is  honored  and  respected. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  world  would  detract  one 
particle  from  your  fame  and  name,  but  high  on  the 
dominant  point  of  our  country's  history,  next  to 
Washington,  will  ever  be  preserved  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  the  name  of  him  who  freed  our  coun- 
try from  that  great  depressing  influence  of  slavery, 
and  consecrated  it  then,  to-day  and  forever  to  free- 
dom.    (Applause.) 

We  may  say  something  else  of  the  patriotism  of 
1900  than  of  1861.  We  have  now  the  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  all  to  once  more  maintain  one  country,  one 
flag. 

Commencing  with  our  antagonism  to  England,  we 
reflect  that  she  would  have  enthralled  us  ;  we  asserted 
ourselves  against  her  ;  we  fought  her ;  and  we  re- 
deemed ourselves  from  her  control.  When  the  war 
of  1812  occurred,  we  were  yet  full  of  the  inspiration 
of  liberty  and  independence  born  of  the  Revolution. 
Americans,  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  fought  he^ 
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again  successfully.  We  came  on  through  the  years 
to  1847,  and  we  had  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  was 
not  much  of  a  fight.  This  great  nation  was  then 
feeling  the  vigor  of  its  manhood,  and  Mexico  was 
not  a  formidable  foe.  Then  came  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  and  never  on  any 
field  in  human  history  was  power  more  skillfully  dis- 
played than  by  the  heroism  of  Americans  on  either 
side.  (Applause.)  We  fought  the  fight  through. 
The  determination  to  stand  by  that  which  was  be- 
lieved in  as  the  right  was  unflinching  on  either  side. 
The  sword  decided  for  the  Union.  But  when,  at 
Appomattox,  that  day  that  you  have  referred  to  so 
eloquently,  and  touching  our  hearts  so  deeply,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  writing  the  terms  of  surrender  on  a 
tablet  with  his  own  hand,  looking  up  to  your  prede- 
cessor bearing  your  name,  and  seeing  that  General 
I/ee  wore  his  sword,  and  not  wishing  that  he  should 
dramatically  surrender  that,  wrote  in  the  stipula- 
tions, "  This  will  not  embrace  the  side  arms  of 
the  officers."  (Applause.)  That  act,  the  magna- 
nimity of  true  courage,  the  recognition  that  the 
war  had  been  between  those,  many  of  whom  had 
been  schoolmates  together,  some  of  them  fellows  off 
the  same  farm,  of  the  same  neighborhood  ;  recog- 
nizing that  when  the  heat  of  the  conflict  was  over, 
they  were  to  be  fellow  citizens  still — these  acts  and 
sentiments  have  met  their  just  and  complete  reward  ; 
for  from  that  day  when  he  also  said,  ' '  Let  your  men 
take  their  horses  with  them,  they  will  need  them  for 
the  spring  plowing  ;"  as  also  when  afterwards  he 
dedicated  his  memoirs,  in  the  last  days  of  suffering. 
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"To  the  American  Soldier  and  Sailor,"  this  great 
general  forecast  and  predicted,  as  he  in  large  part 
contributed  to  secure,  that  happy  state  of  affairs  you 
and  I  so  greatly  enjoy  to-night.  He  foresaw  that 
we  would  be  once  more  what  we  struggled  for,  a 
united,  republican  government,  with  a  domain  unsepa- 
rated  by  mountains  or  rivers,  or  lakes  or  any  line  of 
latitude ;  united  in  one  principle ;  one  fervent  love  of 
liberty  and  law.     (Applause.) 

And  so  we  have  reached  the  last  month  of  the 
present  century.  We  are  moving  out  upon  the  un- 
known and  untried  future  ;  but  we  have  New  Kng- 
land  with  us  still!  When  the  seed  is  planted  in  a 
nation  such  as  that  which  came  from  New  England ; 
when  such  men  have  spoken  as  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  sage,  in  1802  ;  as  Webster  in  1820,,  standing  upon 
Plymouth  Rock  and  demonstrating  the  fundamental 
principles  that  support  our  government ;  as  Sargent 
S.  Prentiss,  in  1845,  at  New  Orleans,  a  son  of  Maine, 
among  the  most  eloquent  of  all  men,  an  adopted  son 
of  the  South,  asserting  that  the  principles  of  New 
England  have  in  large  part  given  the  prosperity  of 
this  land,  and  welcoming  the  Crescent  City  until  her 
horns  would  encompass  a  complete  prosperity  ;  when 
the  sum  of  all  these  different  years  advancing  from 
first  to  last  through  stress  and  storm,  through  long 
periods  of  peace,  through  eloquence  and  poetry,  with 
such  statesmen  and  orators,  and  such  poets  as  Lowell 
and  Whittier  and  Longfellow  ;  with  sons  illustrious 
for  discoveries  in  science  and  art  ;  and  teachers  un- 
excelled in  morals  and-religion, — when  these  have  de- 
voted our  country  not  only  to  good  government,  but 
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to  happy  living,  to  more  comfort,  a  broader  philan- 
thropy and  a  more  welcome  Christianity  for  all  the 
world,  reaching  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  yon. 
General  Lee,  have  helped  us  ;  to  the  distant  Phillip- 
pines,  where  we  long  to  give  them  better  government ; 
and  to  China,  where  we  hope  to  break  the  dominion 
of  race  that  encloses  them,  until  new  influences 
of  civil  life  and  modern  thought  prevail,  it  may  be 
truly  said  there  has  been  no  step,  there  has  been  no 
time,  there  will  be  in  the  future  no  era,  when  New 
England  with  her  traditions,  her  conception  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  her  character,  will  not  prevail 
and  make  not  only  us  who  are  here  tonight  happier 
yet,  but  the  future  generations  prosperous  and  glori- 
ous.    (Prolonged  applause.) 


The  President: 

You  have  heard  from  one  who  hails  from  Virginia, 
another  from  Ohio,  and  a  third  from  Iowa.  You 
will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  real 
Yankee,  one  who  was  born  under  the  shadow  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
present  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D. ,  who  will 
respond  to  the  toast,  "Essential  Puritanism  —  the 
Promise  and  Fulfillment  of-  Our  Nation's  Hope." 
(Applause.) 
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RESPONSE  BY 
REVEREND  DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  Jr.,  D.D. 


Mr.  President,  and  Members  and  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Society:  I  can  understand  why  Daniel 
of  Babylon  was  so  calm  and  composed  in  the  lion's 
den.  He  knew  he  would  not  be  called  upon  for  an 
after  dinner  speech.  (Laughter.)  My  crucifixion  of 
spirit  is  much  increased  to-night  from  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  only  an  after  dinner  speaker,  but  I  am  an 
after  speaker.  And  then,  too,  the  toast  that  your 
president  has  given  to  me  to  expound  is  rather  provo- 
cative of  a  Puritanic  mood. 

The  Puritan,  you  know,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
solemnity,  and  he  was  never  quite  satisfied  with  him- 
self unless  he  was  undergoing  some  purgatorial  pains. 
He  deemed  these  essential  to  his  proper  growth  in 
grace.  We  look  at  pain  somewhat  differently.  We 
endure  it  when  it  comes,  but  we  do  not  pray  for  it. 
We  do  not  subject  ourselves  to  such  terrific  self- 
questioning  as  our  fathers  did.  We  do  not  turn  truth 
like  a  searchlight  upon  our  inner  consciousness  and 
discover  the  tracks  of  Satan  in  our  souls.  We  are 
more  like  the  little  girl  whom  her  mother  asked  : 
"How  could  you  do  such  a  naughty  thing,  my  daugh- 
ter?" "Easy,  mamma,  easy!"  (Laughter.)  We 
find  it  easy  to  sin  without  any  help  from  Satan.  We 
are  not  so  ready  as  our  fathers  were  to  be  damned  for 
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the  glory  of  God,  and  certainly  we  ought  not  to  be. 
But  we  receive  our  damnation  just  as  truly,  in  our 
city  politics,  if  nowhere  else.  (Applause.)  We  do 
not  believe  in  hell  just  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  every 
day  the  newspapers,  which  are  such  excellent  mirrors 
of  contemporary  life  reveal  to  us  lurid  flashes  of  wick- 
edness. Our  literature  frequently  gives  us  glimpses 
of  the  bottomless  pit.  Not  even  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
bluest  sermon,  ever  drew  such  a  picture  of  a  lost  soul 
as  does  Kipling,  in  one  of  his  poems.  He  represents 
a  man  absolutely  without  originality,  and  without  any 
moral  initiative,  going  down  to  the  lower  regions. 
But  the  Devil  scorned  to  receive  him.  The  Devil 
said  to  his  servants  : 

"  Go  husk  this  whimpering  thief  that  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  man  ; 
Winnow  him  out,  'twixt  star  and  star,  and  sieve  his  proper  worth." 

His  servants  depart  to  execute  his  commands,  and 
they  return  with  the  report : 

"  The  soul  he  got  from  his  Maker,  he  has  bartered  clean  away. 

We  have  threshed  a  stook  of  print  and  book,  and  winnowed  a  chatter- 
ing wind; 

And  many  a  soul  whereof  he  stole,  but  his  we  cannot  find. 

We  have  handled  him,  we  have  dandled  him,  we  have  seared  him  to 
the  bone; 

And  sure  if  tooth  and  nail  show  truth,  he  has  no  soul  of  his  own." 

Now,  I  submit,  that  a  man  who  has  no  soul  of  his 
own  is  a  more  hopeless  case  than  a  man  who  is  suffer- 
ing the  torments  of  the  damned. 

We  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  as  severely 
tested  as  ever  the  Puritans  were.  Kdmund  About 
likens  the  French  people  to   "  a  workman  caught  up 
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by  an  immense  working  machine.  He  was  dashed 
around  to  every  corner  of  the  building,  and  after  a 
minute  of  agony  he  found  himself  on  his  feet  as  sound 
as  ever  he  was.  The  accident  which  nine  times  out 
of  ten  would  have  killed  him,  has  only  taken  a  small 
piece  out  of  his  trousers."  And  About  might  have 
added  that  the  Frenchman  kept  up  a  steady  thinking 
through  it  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  have  been  caught  up  by  that  im- 
mense machine,  Democracy ;  they  have  been  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  dangers;  they  have  been  "hair  hung 
and  breeze  shaken  "  over  many  a  yawning  precipice  ; 
they  have  passed  through  many  minutes  of  agony,  but 
they  find  themselves  to-night  standing  four  square 
before  the  world,  stronger  and  better  than  ever;  they 
have  not  lost  a  single  foot  of  territory,  they  have  not 
parted  with  a  single  essential  Puritan  principle. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  had  some  growing  pains  in  all  of  these 
years.  We  were  once  only  a  few  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  we  have  been  stretched  over  an  entire 
continent.  It  is  a  wonder  that  our  constitution  has 
not  been  split  through  the  back.  It  has  stood  the 
strain  remarkably  well.  The  first  tailors  of  the 
Republic  said  that  our  constitution  was  intended  to 
cover  only  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  east 
of  the  Alleghanies,  but  we  have  stretched  it  beyond 
the  Rockies  ;  we  are  bringing  within  its  protecting 
folds  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  are  seeking  to  cover 
the  Filipinos  and  the  Negritos,  some  of  whom,  we 
understand,  are  now  covered  only  with  a  frovv^n. 
(Laughter.) 
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The  Puritan  has  developed  an  enormous  appetite 
during  these  two  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  history 
of  the  Plymouth  colony,  sent  out  four  men  after  wild 
fowl,  that  they  might,  after  a  more  substantial  man- 
ner, rejoice  together.  On  the  first  Thanksgiving 
Day  they  sat  down  to  a  table  spread  with  waterfowl, 
wild  turkey,  venison,  corn  and  barley.  Somehow  the 
Puritan  always  praises  God  better  on  a  full  stomach, 
and  Anglo-Saxons  generally  feel  more  optimistic  when 
they  are  laying  hands  on  more  people  or  territory  and 
endeavoring  to  assimilate  them.  Defoe,  in  his  rebuke 
of  the  English  for  their  sneering  so  cotemptuously  at 
the  Dutch,  says  :  "They  forget  that  they  themselves 
are  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived." 

"  A  horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones, 
Who  ransacked  kingdoms  and  dispeopled  towns  ; 
The  Pict,  and  painted  Briton,  treacherous  Scot, 
By  rage  and  rapinp  hither  brought ; 
Norwegian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 
Whose  red  haired  offspring  everywhere  remains  ; 
These,  joined  with  Norman  French,  compound  the  breed 
From  which  your  true-born  Englishmen  proceed." 

Now,  we  are  as  much  mixed  as  the  English,  and 
we  are  receiving  fresh  admixtures  every  day.  The 
American  stomach  has  received  about  every  kind  of 
people  Europe  has  to  offer,  and  some  from  Asia.  It 
is  requiring  about  all  the  hygienic  wisdom  that  we 
can  muster  to  assimilate  them;  and  if  we  should  add, 
as  now  seems  probable,  the  Porto  Ricans,  the  Cubans, 
the  Hawaians,  the  Filipinos  and  a  piece  of  broken 
China,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  operated  upon 
for  appendicitis.     (Laughter.) 
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What  is  to  become  of  the  Puritan  in  this  country 
in  all  these  changes  and  assimilations?  As  I  look 
around  upon  these  descendants  of  the  Puritans  to- 
night, I  see  some  faces,  some  features,  and  some  lines 
which  are  Puritan  ;  but  few,  in  your  present  costume 
at  least,  look  as  though  you  were  to  the  manor  born, 
and  fewer  still,  I  venture  to  say,  would  be  accepted 
into  good  and  regular  standing  in  Cotton  Mather's 
church.  You  have  all  suffered,  not  a  sea  change  but 
a  continent  change,  into  something  rich  and  strange. 
There  have  been  great  and  important  changes  in  our 
American  physique.  It  is  more  slender,  and  more 
finely  organized ;  the  American  voice  is  pitched 
higher  ;  we  can  sing  psalms  more  musically  if  not 
more  piously  ;  we  have  no  more  nerves  than  our 
fathers,  but  we  are  more  nervous.  The  nerves  of 
no  people,  save  the  French,  respond  so  quickly  to  the 
brain  as  do  those  of  the  Americans.  We  put  forth 
more  energy ,  and  some  of  our  successful  men  and  women 
look  like  trained  athletes.  We  have  a  splendid  sup- 
ply of  egotism,  which,  fortified  by  our  knowledge  of 
this  magnificent  continent  and  its  resources,  gives  us 
an  inward  satisfaction  that  cannot  be  dislodged. 
Now  this  inward  satisfaction  is  not  spiritual  rap- 
ture. Our  spirits  do  not  "  mount  up  as  on  wings  of 
eagles,"  as  did  those  of  the  Puritans.  We  have  not 
so  much  serenity  as  the  Puritans  had,  and  I  doubt  if 
in  this  well  nourished  company  here  to-night,  there 
are  as  many  serene  faces  as  there  were  in  that  hearty 
band  of  adventurers  who,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
year  ago  to-night,  faced  a  scowling  sky  and  an  ice- 
clad  shore,  and  did  not  know  where  the   next  meal 
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was  coming  from.  We  have  not  the  soaring  spirit- 
uality of  the  Puritans,  but  we  have  a  broader  philan- 
throphy,  and  a  wiser  and  more  effective  mastery  of 
the  forces  that  bear  forward  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Puritan  religion  was  not  beautiful.  It  was 
like  his  meeting  house,  with  a  tall  steeple  in  the  mid- 
dle, high  toward  God,  narrow  toward  man.  There 
was  no  beauty  in  that  meeting-house  save  in  its  name. 
Its  architecture  and  its  gloomy  exterior  were  plain 
and  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  As  James  Russell  Low- 
ell says,  "  the  Puritans  thrust  beauty  out  of  the 
meeting-house  and  then  slammed  the  door  in  her 
face."  The  Puritan  forgot  that  religion  should  be 
like  the  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  good  for  food,  and  bearing  the  fruits  of 
a  large  and  gentle  humanity  as  well  as  those  of  aus- 
tere piety.  But  we  make  a  distinction  between  the 
Puritans  of  the  wiser  sort  and  the  Puritans  of  the 
commoner  sort.  The  Puritans  of  the  wiser  sort  held 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  that  charity  was  the  greatest 
of  all  the  virtues.  They  loved  poetry,  they  culti- 
vated music,  they  valued  culture  and  scholarship, 
they  cherished  all  the  innocent  forms  of  life.  There 
has  seldom  been  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  more  re- 
fined, courteous  and  tender  people  than  the  Pilgrims. 
In  all  the  years  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  there  was  no 
whipping  of  wizards,  no  hanging  of  witches.  Per- 
secutions and  delusions  came  at  a  later  day,  and  were 
the  vices  common  to  that  age.  Then,  too,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  much  of  the  austerity  and  censori- 
ousness  of  the  Puritans  was  a  natural  revolt  against 
an  age  which  was  shamefully  licentious  and  corrupt. 
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When  we  look  at  Cromwell  standing  there  in  the  sub- 
lime grandeur  of  his  manhood,  between  Charles  the 
First  and  Charles  the  Second,  between  the  devotee 
of  authority  and  the  devotee  of  pleasure,  we  admire 
the  Great  Protector  because  we  see  in  him  the  pro- 
tector of  ^English  conscience  and  the  creator  of  En- 
glish freedom.  It  is  due  to  Cromwell  that  we  have 
an  English  constitution  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
When  Cromwell  entered  Parliament  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  timid  and  pliant  instrument  of  des- 
potism. When  Cromwell  left,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  strongest  and  freest  legislative  body 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Humanity  cannot  take  its 
eyes  off  of  Cromwell.  This  explains  the  fact  why 
there  is  a  new  life  of  Cromwell  nearly  every  year. 
This  year  we  have  two,  by  such  broad  minded  men  of 
the  world  as  John  Morley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
John  Morley,  though  an  agnostic,  says,  speaking  of 
Cromwell :  '  *  When  he  entered  Parliament,  firm  in 
the  belief  of  the  direct  communication  of  God,  and 
guided  in  his  steps  by  His  hand,  he  moved  forth  to 
the  world  and  in  the  life  of  the  world.  He  was  both 
cautious  and  daring,  both  patient  and  swift,  both 
tender  and  fierce.  *  *  *  he  was  cool  in  head 
and  yet  with  a  flame  of  passion  in  his  heart.  Crom- 
well was  to  show  himself  one  of  those  men  who  were 
born  to  force  great  causes  to  the  proof."  And  in 
this  delineation  of  Cromwell's  character  we  have  the 
key  not  only  to  the  world's  increasing  admiration  of 
him,  but  also  a  portrait  of  essential  Puritanism. 

Essential  Puritanism   is   a  force  that  has  always 
been  in  the  world  and  always  will  be.     It  is  a  great 
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^' power  working  for  righteousness"  wherever  it  is 
felt  and  obeyed.  It  was  part  of  the  oath  of  the 
Egyptian,  when  he  entered  the  judgment  hall  of 
Osiris,  that  he  took  before  being  admitted  to  the 
judgment  seat  of  heaven,  namely:  "I  have  never 
defiled  my  conscience  from  fear  or  favor  of  my  supe- 
riors." Essential  Puritanism  was  in  Athens  in  the 
form  of  Aristides.  It  was  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  and  fortified  the  soul  of  St.  Basil,  who  feared 
neither  death  nor  punishment,  who,  when  that  proud 
despot  of  Cappadocia  threatened  to  cut  his  liver  out 
and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,  replied:  "Thanks,  you  will 
do  me  a  great  favor.  It  has  always  been  a  trouble 
to  me  where  it  is  and  to  relieve  me  of  it  will  be  a 
great  favor."  Essential  Puritanism  illumined  the 
soul  of  Abraham  Davenport  in  that  dark  day  in  1780 
when  the  cattle  came  lowing  from  the  fields  and 
everybody  thought  the  judgment  day  was  at  hand. 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  had  adjourned  and  it  was  proposed  to 
adjourn  the  Council  also,  but  Davenport  said:  "The 
judgment  day  is  here,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  here  there 
is  no  need  of  adjournment.  If  it  is  not,  I  choose  to 
be  found  doing  my  duty.  Bring  in  the  candles." 
(Applause.) 

Essential  Puritanism  is  veined  in  the  best  life  of 
this  nation,  not  onl}^  in  the  North,  but  also  in  the 
South,  whose  gallant  son  and  soldier  has  honored  us 
with  his  presence  here  to-night.  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians settled  South  Carolina,  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  in  some  respects  a  better  Puritan  than  Daniel 
Webster.     It   is   a    remarkable  fact  that   the   best 
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tribute  ever  paid  to  Daniel  Webster  was  paid  by  Cal- 
houn, and  the  finest  eulogy  of  Calhoun  was  given  by 
Daniel  Webster.  In  both  of  these  eulogies  it  is  Pur- 
itan qualities  that  are  emphasized.  Robert  D.  Lee 
(Applause)  was  as  sensitive  to  the  call  of  duty  as  any 
Puritan,  and  not  even  Cromwell  went  into  battle 
with  a  more  prayerful  fervor  than  did  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Essential  Puritanism  was  the  strength  and  glory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  our  typi- 
cal American,  and  he  was  essentially  a  Puritan.  He 
was  as  simple  in  faith,  as  sincere  in  spirit,  and  of  as 
melancholy  a  temperament  as  were  the  Puritans;  but 
he  had  a  humor,  peculiarly  his  own,  that  every  now 
and  then  lighted  up  his  gloomy,  reflective  disposition. 
He  had  also  that  large  minded,  tolerant  spirit  which 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  age.  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  still  a  great  moral  power  in  this  country, 
and  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  essential  Puritanism 
will  be  a  transforming  power,  moralizing  our  hetero- 
geneous population  and  disciplining  it  to  the  noblest 
citizenship.  We  need  such  uniformity  of  purpose 
and  grandeur  of  ideals  as  essential  Puritanism  gives, 
in  order  to  keep  us  distinctive  as  a  nation  and  make 
our  national  character  symmetrical  and  sound  in 
heart.  We  need  Puritan  piety  and  not  Puritan 
provincialism.  We  need  Puritan  polarity  of  grasp 
upon  great  principles,  and  not  petty  regulations  as 
regards  conduct.  We  need  Puritan  self-sacrifice  and 
the  magnificent  enterprise  that  shall  make  us  pil- 
grims in  every  good  cause,  whether  in  darkest  St. 
Louis   or    in   the    Phillippines.      May    our    lives    be 
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sublimed  by  our  faith,  and  our  faith  be  moralized  by 
works.  May  we  "  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star"  and 
yet  be  ever  mindful  of  the  great  masses  of  people 
along  the  dusty  highways  of  human  need.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 


The  President: 

After  the  singing  of  "America,"  the  Society  will 
stand  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the 
2od  day  of  February,  1901,  at  the  Mercantile  Club, 
the  officers  here  named  were  elected:  President,  O. 
L.  Whitelaw;  Vice-Presidents,  Geo.  A.  Baker,  John 
F.  Shepley  and  Horatio  N.  Spencer;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  serve  three  years,  W.  B.  Homer  and  Rev. 
C.  H.  Patton;  Treasurer,  Geo.  M.  Bartlett;  Secre- 
tary, Melvin  H.  Stearns. 

Mr.  Everett  W.  Pattison  read  the  following  paper 
and  resolution: 

[Paper  submitted  to  the  New  England  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1901,  and  accompanying  resolution  as  to  the  erection  of  a  bronze  tablet  to  Ed- 
ward Hempstead.] 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  St.  Louis  was  Edward  Hempstead.  He  was 
born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  June  3d,  1780,  his  family  having  been 
among  the  founders  of  that  town.  He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary 
(Lewis)  Hempstead,  and  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  sister  was  a  Mrs.  Lisa,  who  died  in  this  city  in 
1859,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  she  being  generally  known  here  as  "Aunt 
Manuel."  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Presbyteiian  Church  in 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hempstead  descended  from  that  sturdy,  vigorous,  and  profoundly 
religious  Puritan  stock  which  had  fought  so  manfully  against  spiritual  and 
civil  despotism  in  England,  and  which  sought  on  this  continent  an  asylum 
from  intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  Old  World.  His  father  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  being  a  sergeant  in  the  company  of  Nathan  Hale, 
who  was  executed  by  the  British  as  a  spy.  He  was  one  of  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Griswold,  near  New  London,  which  was  stormed  by  the  British 
troops  under  Benedict  Arnold,  at  which  time  he  was  left  supposedly  dead 
upon  the  field.  Edward  Hempstead,  the  son,  studied  law  in  his  native  town, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801.    For  three  years  he  practiced  his  pro- 
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fession  in  Rhode  Island,  then  came  west,  stopping  for  a  brief  period  in  Vin- 
cennes,  Indiana.  The  next  year  he  came  to  Missouri,  arriving  here  just  about 
the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  His 
first  settlement  was  in  the  town  of  St.  Charles,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
dangerous  rival  to  St.  Louis.  However,  during  the  next  year,  1805,  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  where  in  his  brief  residence  of  twelve  years  he  filled 
many  public  positions  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  commu- 
nity. In  1817,  while  returning  from  St.  Charles,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died  a  few  days  later  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  left  no  children,  all  of  them  having  died 
young.  His  father  had  come  to  St.  Louis  in  1811,  and  Edward  was  buried 
on  his  father's  farm,  which  now  forms  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Bellefon- 
taine  Cemetery,  in  I8C8  he  was  married  to  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Louis  C. 
Dubrueil,  of  St.  Louis,  who  survived  him. 

Edward  Hempstead  was  one  of  that  coterie  of  brilliant  and  profound  law- 
yers who  graced  the  bar  of  Missouri  during  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
Among  the  names  of  his  cotemporaries  are  found  those  of  Benton,  Barton, 
Easton,  Scott,  Spalding,  Lucas,  Bates,  Lawless  and  Wash.  Hempstead  and 
Barton  were  for  a  time  law  partners,  hi  1806  Mr.  Hempstead  received  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Attorney-General  for  the  districts  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Charles,  and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  for  the 
Territory  of  Upper  Louisiana,  in  1812  Congress  changed  the  name  of  this 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  Missouri  Territory,  and  Edward  Hemp- 
stead was  elected  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  territory,  thus  being 
the  first  man  to  enter  Congress  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
territory  of  which  he  was  the  sole  representative,  comprised  what  is  now  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
the  Dakotas,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Washington,  and  the  western  part 
of  Minnesota.  He  remained  in  Congress  only  one  term,  having  declined  a 
re-election.  But  in  1814  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  of  which  he  became  Speaker.  In  1881  his  portrait  was  presented 
to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  hung  in  the  Capitol  at  Jefferson  City.  The 
portrait  was  presented  by  a  nephew  and  namesake,  and  the  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  who  married  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Hempstead. 

I  find  in  a  newspaper  article  published  some  years  ago,  tlie  following 
statement:  "If  justice  were  done,"  says  the  writer,  "  Hempstead  would 
have  a  splendid  monument  of  marble  or  of  bronze  erected  to  his  honor  in  St. 
Louis,  for  to  him  is  due  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  in  St.  Louis  hold 
property  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  yielding  a  large  annual  income  which  is 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  city  schools."  The  facts  connected  with 
this  matter  are  that,  before  Mr.  Hempstead  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Missouri  Territory,  he  and  Thomas  F.  Riddick  had  laid 
before  Congress  a  proposition  to  appropriate  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools 
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of  St.  Louis  and  certain  otlier  villages,  such  of  the  comraon  field  lots  and  out 
lots  of  those  villages  as  were  not  claimed  by  individuals.  The  result 
was  an  Act  of  Congress  providing  that  the  rights,  titles  and  claims  to  town 
or  village  out-lots,  common  field  lots  and  commons,  belonging  to  the  several 
towns  or  villages  of  St.  Louis  and  the  several  others  named,  which  had  been 
inhabited,  cultivated  or  possessed  prior  to  December  20,  1803,  should  be  con- 
firmed to  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  or  villages  according  to  their  several 
rights  in  common  thereto  ;  and  that  all  of  such  lots  as  were  not  rightfully 
owned  or  claimed  by  private  individuals,  or  held  as  commons,  not  exceeding 
one-twentieth  part,  or  that  were  not  reserved  for  military  purposes,  should  be 
reserved  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  respective  towns  and  villages. 
The  Act,  containing  this  provision,  was  adopted  on  June  13,  1812. 

It  is  not  certain  what  part  Mr.  Hempstead  had  in  securing  the  passage  of 
this  act,  nor  how  far  its  enactment  was  due  to  his  efforts.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  facts  as  to  this,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
inducing  Congress  to  adopt  the  Act  of  April  12, 1814,  which  was  enacted  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  titles  asserted  by  settlers  in  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory; titles  which  owed  their  origin  to  grants  or  concessions  from  Spain.  The 
course  at  first  fallen  by  this  government  with  reference  to  these  grants  and 
concessions  was  not  an  entirely  just  one.  But  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1814, 
as  interpreting  and  enforcing  prior  Acts  of  Congress,  was  to  fairly  recognize 
and  render  secure  the  rights  of  the  settlers,  and  to  terminate  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  among  them,  the 
large  majority  being  of  foreign  birth,  whose  sentiments  were  anything  but 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  a  memoir  written  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  1818,  that  distinguished  cit- 
izen of  Missouri  said  of  Mr.  Hempstead,  that  "  his  private  life  was  an  exam- 
ple of  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  character  of  husband,  father  and  neighbor." 
I  feel  sure  that  the  society  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  the  representative 
body  of  New  England,  it  cannot  better  perpetuate  the  traditions  and  the  be- 
nign influences  of  that  section  of  our  country,  than  by  erecting  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  pioneer,  Edward  Hempstead. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  location  of  such  a  tablet,  should  it  be  de- 
cided upon.  Among  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Hempstead  is  the  Kennett  family 
of  this  city.  I  am  informed  by  one  of  them  that  the  Hempstead  home  is 
still  in  possession  of  the  family,  but  that  it  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  For 
this  reason,  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  place  a  tablet  upon  the  premises  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  1  think  this  question  of  location  may  well  be  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  can  act  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  now  possessed, 
and  such  additional  facts  as  may  be  ascertained  by  further  investigation. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  erect  at  such  spot  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  deem  best,  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Edward  Hempstead,  and  that  the  tablet  contain  the  following  inscription  : 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EDWARD  HEMPSTEAD, 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  NEW  ENGLANDERS  TO  SETTLE  IN  ST.  LOUIS, 

THIS  TABLET  IS  ERECTED  BY  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

He  resided  in  St.  Louis  from  1805  to  1817  ;  was  tlie  first 
Delegate  to  the  United  States  Congress  from  West  of  the 
Mississippi ;  filled  several  important  offices  in  the  Territory 
of  Missouri ;  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  fully  secured  to  the  early  settlers  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  their  titles  to  the  lands  which  had  been 
granted  or  conceded  to  them  by  former  governments. 

Born,  New  London,  Connecticut,  June  3,  1780. 
Died,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  August  9,  1817. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  1  have  obtained  most  of  the  foregoing  facts  through 
the  efforts  of  Judge  Walter  B.  Douglass,  one  of  the  officers  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society. 


Mr.  Kimball  offered  the  following  amendment, 
which  was  agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  the  paper  offered  by  Mr.  Pattison  be  printed  in  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  celebration  of  the  Society,  and  that 
the  same  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions  to  con- 
sider the  subject  therein  treated  and  report  with  recommendations  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  to  be  called  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT, 
Ykar  Ending  February  22d,  1901. 


RECEIPTS. 


$1,693  84 

50  00 

635  00 

140  00 

62  40 

Cash  on  hand  February  22,  1900  : 

Certificate  of  Deposit $1,560  CO 

Cash  in  Bank 133  84 

Initiation  Fees,  10  @  $5.00 '. 

Annual  Dues,  127  @  $5.00 

Guest  Tickets,  56  @  $2.50 

Interest  on  time  deposit  to  Feb.  1,  1901 

Total  Receipts  to  date $2,581  24 


EXPENDITURES. 


Printing  Proceedings ) 

Table  Diagrams >  1899    $93  54 

Circular j 

Stationery 1  ^^  ^q 

Envelopes J 

Cards  and  Tickets 

Table  Diagrams 

Postage  and  Revenue  Stamps 

Banquet,  Securing  Speakers 

Mercantile  Club 

Hotels 

Carriages  and  Baggage 

Traveling  Expense 

Music 

Menus 

Flowers 

Stenographer  

Cash  and  Certificate  of  Deposit 

Total  Expenditures  and  balance 


1 1900      36  50 


9  48 

14  91 

355  25 

85  45 

44  25 

20  00 

37  50 

71  62 

55  50 

26  00 

1,716  74 

$2,581  24 
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To  the  Executive  Committee,  New  England  Society,  St.  Louis  : 

St.  LOUIS,  MO.,  February  23d,  1901. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr. 
George  M.  Bartlett,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  22d,  1901,  has  per- 
formed its  duty,  and  begs  to  report  as  follows : 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $  887  40 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year 1,693  84 

Total $2,581  24 

Total  expenditures,  as  per  vouchers $  864  50 

Balance  on  hand 1,716  74 

Total $2,581  24 

The  cash  on  hand  is  itemized  as  follows  : 

Certificate  of  Deposit  in  Third  National 

Bank,  No.  50,087 $1,687  29 

Less  interest  due  February  1st,  1902.-       64  89      $1,622  40 

Cash  in  bank  subject  to  check 94  34      $1,716  74 


Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  D.  KIMBALL,  'I 

EVERETT  W.  PATTISON,  J    ^"'^'^'"S  Committee, 
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OBITUARY. 


William  M.  Bvarts,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society  has  died  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  I}varts 
was  present  at  the  Second  Annual  Banquet  which 
the  Society  held,  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1886. 
The  following  Active  Members  have  died  :  John  G. 
Priest,  James  B.  Case,  Dr.  Scott  Burrill  Parsons, 
Freeman  J.  Comstock,  David  W.  Guernsey  and  John 
M.  Jordan. 


JOHN  G.  PRIEST  was  born  on  July  16th,  1822,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  publie  schools. 

In  1841,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  representing 
a  Boston  mercantile  house. 

In  1846,  he  married  Miss  Virginia  Elodie  Chouteau,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Col.  Auguste  Pierre  Chouteau,  whose  father,  Pierre  Chouteau  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis. 

In  3852  he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Belt  &  Priest,  was  an  acknowledged  authority  in  all  branches  of  the 
realty  trade. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  railroads  he  was  a  Director  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  the  first  railroad  built  in  Missouri.  He  was  for 
several  years  President  of  the  Mullanphy  Emigrant  Relief  Board ;  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Louis  National  Bank ;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health ;  a 
manager  of  the  House  of  Refuge;  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  and  Missouri  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  strictly  a  self-made  man.  For  over  a  half  a  century  Mr.  Priest 
was  identified  with  many  of  the  public  enterprises  undertaken  in  St.  Louis, 
having  come  here  when  it  was  a  small  place  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  he  saw  it  grow  to  a  magnificent  city  of  half  a  million. 

He  died  July  4th,  1900,  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  having  survived  his  wife  three  years,  fand  leaving  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters 
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JAMES  B.  CASE  was  born  at  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  March  6th, 
1843.  He  was  of  revolutionary  ancestry,  being  a  descendant,  on  one  side,  of 
the  Granger  family,  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  Two  of  this  family, 
Gideon  and  Francis  Granger,  father  and  son,  were  members  of  the  Cabinets 
of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Case  received  his  education  at  the  public  schools  near  his  home,  and 
at  Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty-fourth 
New  York  Volunteers,  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Hanover  Junction,  Gaines'  Mills,  Malvern  Hill  and  Second  Bull  Run.  In  this 
last  battle  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1868.  His 
first  position  was  in  the  City  Comptroller's  office.  Later  he  was  connected 
with  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  from  which  he  withdrew  in 
1894  to  organize  the  Lincoln  Trust  Company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  its  president.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mercantile  Club,  and 
was  its  president  from  1889  to  1893,  and  again  in  1898.  He  was  also  director 
in  the  Third  National  Bank  and  the  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railroad.  He  died 
September  11th,  1900,  leaving  a  wife  and  daughter. 

But  not  only  of  his  connection  with  the  city's  financial  life  or  its  public 
duties  are  these  few  words  written  of  Mr.  Case,  but  of  himself  personally,  as 
known  to  those  who  were  privileged  to  call  him  friend,  and  to  know  him  as 
such. 

His  disposition,  strong,  courageous  and  unselfish,  was  the  heritage  of  a 
long  line  of  the  best  New  England  ancestry.  He  was  a  clear,  earnest  thinker, 
always  going  to  the  root  of  things.  He  read  widely  on  all  subjects.  In  judg- 
ment, he  was  unprejudiced,  sound,  and  always  kind.  Such  a  man  could  but 
create  an  atmosphere  which  to  breathe  was  ever  helpful. 

While  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  to  occupy  places  of  public  trust  and 
large  interests,  he  was  one  who  loved  the  social  side  of  life,  and  took  keen 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  his  family  and  friends.  In  his  family,  their 
comfort  and  happiness  was  his  first  thought ;  the  interests  of  his  friends 
came  before  his  own,  and  he  was  never  indifferent  to  an  acquaintance  who 
might  be  in  need  of  assistance.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  just  two 
kinds  of  people  on  earth — "  The  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who  lean." 
Mr.  Case  was  a  lifter  always.  He  was  a  companion,  under  all  circumstances, 
much  to  be  desired.  He  could  fully  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  could  be  equally  content  and  cheerful  if  circumstances  denied  them  to 
him.  He  had  a  quick  sense  of  humor,  possessed  the  faculty  of  adapta- 
bility, of  looking  on  the  bright  side,  and  of  making  the  best  of  things.  The 
world  is  better  for  the  life  which  he  has  lived,  and  while  there  is  a  lasting 
sense  of  loss  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  him,  there  is  also  thankful- 
ness for  the  many  memories  of  him  which  will  be  ours  always. 
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DR.  SCOTT  BURRILL  PARSONS  was  born  in  Orono,  Penobscot  County, 
Maine,  in  1842.  He  was  the  grandson  of  two  of  Maine's  pioneers,  and  his 
father  was  Elijah  G.  Parsons,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  Hampden.  He 
received  his  medical  education  in  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
graduating  in  1863.  He  then  settled  in  Sandwich,  111.,  but  soon  left  there  and 
went  to  Chicago  in  company  with  his  preceptor.  Here,  while  making  a  post- 
mortem examination,  he  received  a  wound  which  so  affected  his  health  as  to 
compel  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  time,  and  while  there,  attended  one  year's 
lectures  at  King's  Hospital  College.  Returning  to  America  he  immediately 
settled  in  St.  Louis  and  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  always  interested 
in  medical  teaching  and  was  successively  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  finally  becoming 
Dean  of  that  institution.  His  practice  was  devoted  to  surgery,  and  he  was 
for  many  years  surgeon  to  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  St.  Louis' 
Children's  Hospital  and  Girl's  Industrial  Home.  The  two  latter  positions  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Parsons  was  a  man  loved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  his  ene- 
mies. His  time  was  devoted  to  his  family  and  his  profession.  Kind,  cour- 
ageous, wholesouled,  a  friend  in  need  to  those  he  deemed  worthy,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  stern  and  unyielding  in  any  matter  affecting  his  principles. 
Among  his  students  his  word  was  law.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  things 
outside  of  medicine,  and  counted  among  his  personal  friends  many  men 
prominent  in  railway  and  business  circles. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Hahnemann  Club,  St.  Louis ;  St. 
Louis  Homoepathic  Medical  Society,  Missouri  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy.  Also  of  Alpha  Council,  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  Valley  Council,  Royal  Arcanum. 


MR.  FREEMAN  J.  COMSTOCK  was  born  in  Jeffrey,  N.  H.,  in  1834,  being 
educated  in  the  district  school  and  the  Westminster  Academy,  Vermont.  He 
came  to  Missouri  in  1855  and  taught  school  near  Springfield,  but  afterwards 
entered  the  mercantile  business  at  Lebanon,  Mo.  When  the  Civil  War  began, 
the  Confederates  seized  his  stock  in  trade,  and  he  had  to  flee  by  night  to  save 
his  life.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Peoria,  111.,  and  in  1862  opened  there  a 
furniture  store.  In  this  same  year  he  married  Miss  Abbie  Haywood,  and 
associated  with  himself  as  partner  in  business,  Mr.  G.  W.  Avery,  his  former 
partner  at  Lebanon,  ^\o.  In  1866  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  furniture  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Comstock  & 
Haywood,  which  later  was  changed  to  F.  J.  Comstock.     In  1873,  Mr.  S.  H. 
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Burrell  being  admitted,  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Burrell,  Corn- 
stock  &  Co.,  and  this  title  was  retained  until  1889,  when  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved and  succeeded  by  F.  J.  Comstock  &  Co.  The  business  was  then  in- 
corporated as  the  Comstock  Furniture  Company,  and  in  1897  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Scarritt  Furniture  Company,  and  called  the  Scarritt-Comstock 
Furniture  Co.  On  December  11, 1900,  Mr.  Comstock  died  at  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  and  on  December  14,  was  buried  at  Peoria,  111.  His  widow,  a  son 
and  a  daughter  survive  him. 

Mr.  Comstock  was  a  thoroughly  upright  man,  most  exemplary  in  charac- 
ter, and  scrupulously  honest  in  business.  He  had  a  sunny,  genial  disposition, 
which  made  everyone  who  knew  him  his  friend.  Modest  in  spirit,  retiring  in 
manner,  he  kept  himseli  ■..  the  background.  But  those  who  sought  his 
society  or  judgment  found  him  a  warm  hearted  and  true  friend,  a  wise  and 
helpful  counsellor.  He  was  a  broad  man  in  his  opinions  and  the  helper  of 
every  good  cause.  He  contributed  of  his  means  liberally  to  the  church  and 
public  causes,  and  especially  to  education,  of  which  he  was  a  generous  pat- 
ron.  For  many  years  he  was  c.  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Shurtleff 
College,  Upper  Alton,  111.,  and  rendered  that  institution  efficient  service.  He 
was  an  ardent  Republican  and  a  staunch  patriot.  He  sleeps  well.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  just  is  blessed. 


DAVID  W.  Guernsey  was  born  in  Westford,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1838.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  his  mother  a  French  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Orilla  de  Lesdernier.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Eastman's  Com- 
mercial College  at  Rochester,  where  he  graduated  with  honors.  He  then 
entered  commercial  life,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  business 
in  the  East.  His  early  business  success  was  marked.  In  1858  he  entered 
Pierce  Academy  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  in  1861.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  being  compelled 
to  abandon  the  school  on  account  of  impairment  of  his  vision.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years  Mr.  Guernsey  entered  the  navy  as  a  landsman.  He  was 
afterward  promoted  to  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster,  and  held  his  position 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he  resigned.  In  1865  Mr.  Guernsey 
came  to  St.  Louis  and  began  business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Guernsey, 
Averill  &  Burnes.  He  afterward  became  a  member  of  Burrell,  Comstock  & 
Company.  Later  he  entered  the  firm  of  Guernsey,  Jones  &  Company, 
which  firm  afterward  became  incorporated  as  the  Guernsey  Furniture  Com- 
pany. In  1888  the  .Guernsey  Furniture  Company  made  an  assignment, 
owing  a  large  indebtedness.  After  this  Mr,  Guernsey  organized  the  St. 
Louis  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  which  from  a  small  beginning, 
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grew  until  its  capital  stock  amounted  to  |700,000.  In  1897  the  Electric  Com- 
pany was  sold  by  Mr.  Guernsey  to  the  Missouri- Edison  Electric  Company. 
The  amount  realized  by  Mr.  Guernsey  from  this  investment  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  the  cherished  desire  of  his  life.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
the  money  realized  from  sale  of  the  company,  Mr.  Guernsey  made  payment 
of  every  dollar  of  his  indebtedness  with  compound  interest,  notwithstanding 
much  of  the  indebtedness  had  been  barred  by  limitations.  After  paying  the 
last  dollar  of  his  indebtedness  he  had  left  an  ample  sum  to  maintain  him  in 
luxury  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  on  his  death  he  left  his  family  a  hand- 
some fortune. 

On  November  9, 1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Shattuck,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Three  children  were  born  to  the  union.  One,  Miss  Grace  M.  Guern- 
sey, and  Mrs.  Guernsey,  now  survive. 

Mr.  Guernsey  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  honesty,  integrity  and  energy. 
His  loyalty  to  his  friends  was  one  of  his  controlling  characteristics.  In  every 
department  of  life  his  success  was  marked,  and  by  his  splendid  qualities  he 
bound  to  him  his  friends  with  ties  that  death  only  could  sever. 

Mr.  Guernsey  was  a  member  of  the  Ransom  Post  G.  A.  R. 
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CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 


OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  '*  New 
England  Society  op  St.  Louis." 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretar}^  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
together  with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All 
officers,  except  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 
The  regular  term  of  office  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  three  years,  two  being  chosen  each 
year.  Any  vacancy  in  an}^  office  that  may  occur  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  E}xecutive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance 
to  the  Society  may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  l^ng- 
land  birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or 
female  native  of  any  of  the  New  Kngland  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Kxecutive  Com- 
mittee at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee,  or  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  members  present ;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall 
become  a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission 
fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
If  the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  drop  such  member  from 
the  list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The 
payment  at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly 
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elected  member  shall  constitute  such  person  a  life 
member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society  during  life  with- 
out further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival 
and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Committee.  Kach  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  bring  to  the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides  him- 
self, v^ho  may  participate  in  the  dinner  on  the  pay- 
ment by  the  member  of  such  additional  sum  as  the 
Committee  shall  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  the  l^xecutive  Committee  may  invite  as 
many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 


*■       ■». 

■■it  <.v  m 
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DELOS  R.   HAVNES. 
1895— TRUMAN  A.  POST. 

BRADLEY  D.  LEE. 

EDWARD  C.  ROWSE. 
1896— GEORGE  O.  CARPENTER. 

DAVID  I.  BUSHNELL. 

JOSEPH  \V.  FAIRBANKS. 
1897— CHARLES  E.  WHITMAN. 

GEORGE  W.  PARKER. 

T.  GRISWOLD  COMSTOCK. 
1898— STEPHEN  A.   BEMIS. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  SHAPLEIGH. 

WILLIAM  B.  DEAN. 
1899— FRANCIS  H.   LUDINGTON. 

LEWIS  E.  COLLINS. 

REV.  WILLIAM  SHORT. 
1900— GEO.  D.  DAVIS. 

GEO.  A.  NEWCOMB. 

GAIUS  PADDOCK. 


EXECUTIVE  coaiimittkb:. 


1885— FRANK  A.  PRATT. 

GEORGE  D.  BARNARD. 

lf;wis  k.  snow. 

LEWIS  E.  COLLINS. 

FRED'K  W.  DRURY. 
1886-CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 

FRANCIS  H.  LUDINGTON. 

HENRY  M.  POLLARD. 

LVMAN  B.  RIPLEY. 

C.  M.  WOODWARD. 
1887— HP;nRY  M.  POLLARD. 

F;DWAkD  S.   ROWSE. 

CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 

JAMES  RICHARDSON. 

FRF;D'K  N.  JUDSON. 

LF;WIS  B.  TEBBETTS. 
1888— RF;v.  J.  G.  MERRILL. 

GEORGE  f:.  LEIGHTON. 

ROBERT  M.  HUBBARD. 
1889— EDWARD  S.  ROWSE. 
EDMUND  T.  ALLEN. 


1889— THOMAS  DIMMOCK. 
1890- ALVAH  MANSUR. 

MARSHALL  S.  SNOW. 
1891— CHARLES  PARSONS. 

DELOS  R.  HAVNF:S. 
1892-CLARK  H.  SAMPSON. 

GEORGf:  D.   BARNARD. 

1893— edwin  o.  stanard. 

gf;o.  o.  carpentf;r. 
1894— thomas  dimmock. 

winfield  s.  chaplin. 
1895— marshall  s.  snow. 

WILLL'^.M   B.  l>t;AN. 
1896— BRADLEY  D.  LEl-C. 

ELMER  B.  AD.A.MS. 
1897— GF:0RGE  a.  NEWCOMB. 

geor(;f;  d.  barnard. 

1898— JOSEPH  D.   B.^SCOMF:. 
THOS.   D.  KIMBALL. 
CYRUS  P.  WALBRIDGE. 


1885— OSCAR  L.  WHITELAW. 


SECR.EXA.IIY. 

1895— WILLIAM  B.  HOMER. 


Proceedings 


AT   THE 


Seventeenth  Annual  Festival 


HELD 


December  Twenty-First,    1901. 


In   Commemoration  of  the   Two  Hundred  Eighty-First  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  annual  gathering  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1901. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  tables. 
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The  following  was  the 

MENU 


CANAPE  VALIERE 


BLUE  POINTS 
CELERY  SALTED  NUTS  OLIVES 


CREAM  OF  TERRAPIN  VICTORIA 


ENGLISH  SOLE  MARGUERITTE 
CONCOMBRES  POTATO  GASTRONOME 


TENDERLOIN  OF  BEEF  A  LA  RUSSE 
ASPARAGUS  HOLLANDAISE 


PUNCH  GORDON  ROUGE 


POITRINE  OF  PHEASANT  LUCULLUS 
SALAD  MAZARINE  A  LA  GELEE 


BOMBE  GLACE  AUX  PRAISES 
FANCY  CAKES 


ROQUEFORT  AND  CAPRERA 
TOASTED  CRACKERS 


ASSORT    D  FRUIT  BON  BONS 

CAFE  NOIR 
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During  the  dinner  the  band  rendered  the  following  selections  of 


MUSIC 


1.  MARCH— "San  Toy." 

2.  WALTZ-*'King  Dodo." 

3.  Selections— from  '-Florodora." 

4.  INTERMEZZO— "Salome." 

5.  Serenade— "Tittl." 

6.  WALTZ-"Foxy  Quiller." 

7.  RHAPSODIE  No.  2— "Liszt." 

8.  Selections— "Burgomaster." 

9.  intermezzo— "Cavaliera  Rusticana." 

10.  Sextette— "Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 

11.  Intermezzo— "Stroller." 

12.  ANTHEM— "America." 
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Rl^MARKS  BY  MR.   OSCAR   L.  WHITKLAW, 
PRKSIDKNT. 


The  New  Kngland  Society  of  St.  Louis  celebrates 
to-night  for  the  seventeenth  time  the  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  New  England  shores 
two  hundred  eighty-one  years  ago. 

According  to  history  we  are  observing  the  identi- 
cal day  as  they  came  to  anchor  Saturday  afternoon. 
As  they  still  say  in  Nev7  England,  winter  had  "set 
in,"  and  they  experienced  much  the  same  climatic 
reception  they  would,  had  the  Mayflower  landed  at 
our  levee  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  this  event 
seemed  of  greater  importance  to  the  nation  than  it 
does  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Much  has 
been  said,  much  can  be  said,  much  more  will  be  said 
of  its  significance. 

It  is  a  glorious  heritage  for  any  people.  The 
principles  laid  down  by  that  noble  band  of  men  and 
women  became  the  woof  and  warp  of  our  national 
life.  They  are  as  vital  to-day  to  our  very  existence 
as  ever  before  in  our  history.  Are  they  still  present 
and  as  apparent,  or  are  they  being  supplanted  by  the 
web  of  self-seeking  materialism  and  the  greed  of 
commercialism. 
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We  are  not  pessimistic — as  sons  and  daughters  of 
New  England,  we  glory  in  the  wonderful  development 
of  this  country,  but  is  it  not  the  most  certain  way  to 
express  our  pride  in  this  priceless  inheritance,  by  put- 
ting into  daily  practice  the  lessons  taught  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  emulating  their  example. 

Conditions  change,  but  truth  never.  The  foun- 
dation stones  were  faith  in  God,  in  the  home,  the 
church,  and  state.  Can  we  successfully  build  on  any 
other? 

Two  of  your  members  have  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  six 
New  !E)ngland  states  within  the  month.  They  bring 
greetings  to  you  from  each  of  them. 

More  diversified  population  in  the  present  gener- 
ation have  made  notable  changes  in  our  fatherland, 
but  there  is  still  the  pride  in  the  school  house,  vener- 
ation and  reverence  for  the  church,  and  wholesome 
respect  for  the  commonwealth,  whichstamps  the  true 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims.  Much  more  of  the  same 
spirit  manifested  in  all  the  other  states  would 
redound  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 

Fortunately,  however,  you  are  not  assembled  to 
hear  me  preach.  My  duty  is  done  when  I  have  fur- 
nished the  text. 


The  song,  "The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  was  then 
sung  by  Wm.  M.  Porteous,  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Miss  Whitelaw. 
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The  President  : 

All  New  Knglanders  are  familiar  with  The  Con- 
gregationalist,  especially  that  portion  of  them  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  what  are  yet  called,  I 
believe,  the  orthodox  churches.  Who  could  respond 
to  the  sentiment  which  is  now  before  us,  the  next  one 
on  the  list,  better  than  the  managing  editor  of  that 
great  paper,  whose  influence  has  now  gone  out 
through  all  the  land,  for  it  is  not  confined  to  New 
England.  I  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  that  son  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Bridgman,  of  Boston.     (Applause.) 


OUR  TASKS   IN    THD    LIGHT    OP 
INHERITANCE. 


Response  by  REV.  HOWARD  A.  Bridgman. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  children  of 
the  stock  of  Bradford  and  Brewster;  and  you,  fair 
descendants  of  that  lovely  and  demure  Puritan  dame, 
Priscilla  Alden — she  that  was  a  Mullins — you  to 
whom,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  lines  of  the  Latin 
poet  fitly  apply:  "Beautiful  daughters,  more  beauti- 
ful for  a  beautiful  foremother,"  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
as  you  pass  the  dreary  years  of  your  exile  here  by  the 
Father  of  Waters,  trying  to  defend  and  extend  Puri- 
tan principles  in  the  midst  of  a  people  that  knows  not 
Plymouth  Rock,  there  come  seasons  when  down  from 
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the  willows  you  take  your  harps,  and  not  with  lamen- 
tation, as  they  by  Babylon's  river  of  old,  but  with 
joyous  music  and  with  feasting  and  merry  making, 
as  becomes  the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day 
you  do  celebrate,  the  noble  band  from  which  5'ou 
sprang  and  the  goodly  land  out  of  which  you  came. 

For  your  Chairman's  kind  words  I  w^ould  utter  at 
once  my  prettiest  '  'thank  you,"  recalling  at  the  same 
time,  lest  I  be  exalted  overmuch,  that  New  England 
aphorism  that  the  value  of  soft  soap  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  lye  in  it.  (Laughter.)  But  the 
graciousness  of  his  language  and  the  w^armth  of  your 
welcome,  which  has  already  changed  December  into 
May  for  me,  shall  not  beguile  me  into  thinking  that 
it  is  a  personal  tribute  to  me,  a  man  "to  fortune  and 
to  fame  unknown,"  but  because  I  am  the  last  comer 
over  the  great  divide,  you  extend  to  me  the  glad 
hand,  as  you  would  to  any  decent  man  fresh  from  the 
ancestral  homestead. 

Ah,  the  man  fromNevv^  England,  how  cordially  he 
has  always  been  received  in  this  great  Western  coun- 
try, ever  since  there  began  to  be  any  settlement, 
when  he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  prairie  cabin  or 
in  the  midst  of  your  splendid  cities,  with  his  budget 
of  new^s,  his  messages  from  the  loved  ones  and  with 
the  aroma  of  dear  old  New  England  about  him.  And 
it  is  my  pleasantest  duty  to-night,  first  of  all,  to  tell 
you  that  everything  is  well  under  the  old  roof,  and 
that  everybody  sent  love  to  everybody.  (Applause.) 
When  I  started  hither,  certain  friends  of  mine  said  : 
"Ah,  going  to  St.  Louis?"  It  seemed  to  act  as  a 
tonic  to  them.      "Why,  you  will  see  Homer  there;  you 
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will  see  Benedict;  you  will  see  the  Whitelaws.  Give 
them  mv  love."  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  dif- 
ferent it  would  have  been  if  I  had  been  going  to  some 
other  Western  point,  Chicago,  perhaps.  Then  my 
friends  would  have  said:  "You  are  going  to  Chicago, 
are  you?  Look  out  for  3^ourself,  and  for  the  man 
whose  motto  is,  'Do  others  or  they  will  do  you  '  " 
(Laughter.) 

We  are  having  a  long  and  hard  winter  in  New 
England,  but  we  were  prepared  for  it,  because  we 
noticed  that  the  wild  goose  went  South  about  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  woodchuck  that  the  boys 
killed  down  in  the  meadow  lot,  just  beyond  the  creek, 
Thanksgiving  week,  had  an  uncommonly  thick  coat 
on  him.  By  such  tokens  as  these,  we  in  New  England 
still  know  that  winter  is  near  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  hard — little  signs  that  people  absorbed  in  getting 
up  great  world's  fairs  perhaps  do  not  notice.  But 
we  don't  mind,  because  we  have  got  the  house  all 
banked  up,  plenty  of  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  plenty  of 
wood  in  the  woodshed,  and  it  is  good  timber  too,  cut 
from  our  own  pasture.  For  we,  in  New  England,  do 
not  take  much  stock  in  the  new  fano-led  woods  from 
our  new  possessions.  We  still  believe  in  the  Ameri- 
can board.  (Laughter.)  Cider,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
going  to  be  pretty  high  this  year,  owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  apples  ;  but  it  will  be  a  good  deal  easier  for  us 
than  it  has  been  in  some  previous  years  to  take  the 
temperance  pledge  when  the  Red  Ribboners  begin 
their  crusade  down  at  the  Four  Corners. 

The  old  sorrel  horse,  behind  which  you  have 
jogged  to  the  post  office  and  to  meeting  many  a  time. 
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and  about  which  one  of  your  orators  descanted  last 
year,  has  failed  a  good  deal,  owing  partly  to  old  age, 
and  somewhat,  we  think,  to  the  effect  on  him  of 
those  smoking,  whizzing  vehicles  that  go  whirring 
down  our  country  roads.  Grandfather  saw  one  of 
them  going  by  last  summer.  He  stopped  mowing  and 
said:  "They  call  them  automobiles.  Well^  I  sup- 
pose, if  they  are  any  good,  they  ought  to  mow  hay. 
(Laughter.)  And  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  would 
some  time."  The  old  horse  overheard  the  remark, 
and  after  that  he  began  to  fail  perceptibly. 

Grandmother,  I  left  in  her  favorite  chair  by  the 
sitting  room  window^  that  commands  a  view  of  the 
road,  where  she  can  keep  track  of  the  teams  coming 
and  going,  and  can  see  you  when  you  are  a  great  way 
off  down  the  road.  When  I  left  her  she  was  absorbed 
in  Robert  B.  Thomas'  Old  Farmers'  Almanac  for 
1902,  a  copy  of  which  she  had  just  gotten  hold  of, 
and  which  had  temporarily  superseded  the  Mission- 
ary Herald  and  The  Congregationalist.  But  only 
temporarily,  for  grandma  reads  those  publications 
with  an  assiduity  which  I  could  wish  her  children  and 
children's  children  would  emulate.  I  hope  the  Mis- 
sionary  Herald  people  are  not  going  to  treat  her  in 
the  way  they  did  a  dear  old  lady  who  died  up  in  Ver- 
mont not  long  ago.  In  the  course  of  her  obituary 
they  said,  "She  read  the  Missionary  Herald  until 
her  mind  failed."  (Laughter.)  That  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  the  way  the  Methodist  brother  was 
embalmed  in  the  Christian  Advocate — one  of  your 
papers,  Brother  Crawford.  In  the  course  of  the 
notice,  they  said  that  he  was  a  "lifelong  reader  of  the 
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Advocate.  He  was  a  great  sufferer,  but  grace  sus- 
tained him."     (Laughter.) 

Singing  school  begins  next  week,  with  an  entirely- 
fresh  repertoire  of  songs.  You  don't  hear  so  much 
now,  "When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  and  "Once  I 
thought  my  mountain  strong."  But  they've  got  what 
they  call  a  ''^  Boolah  "  chorus.  The  boys  brought  it 
home  from  Yale.  You  see,  I  am  particularizing  on 
these  matters,  because  I  think  when  a  man  goes  into 
the  reminiscencizing  business  he  should  do  it  on  the 
principle  of  the  little  girl,  illustrating  the  poem  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,  which  the  children  at  school  had 
been  asked  to  make  the  subject  of  their  drawings. 
When  little  Carrie  brought  her's  up  there  were  three 
very  tolerable  circles,  and  then  a  number  of  blotches 
all  over  the  paper.  The  teacher  said,  ''  Carrie,  ex- 
plain your  picture."  Whereupon  she  said,  pointing 
in  succession  to  the  circles,  "'That  is  the  old  oaken 
bucket,  and  that  is  the  iron  bound  bucket,  and  that 
is  the  moss  covered  bucket."  "Certainly,"  replied 
the  teacher,  "but  what  are  all  those  splotches  around 
there?"  "Oh,"  she  says,  "Those  are  all  the  loved 
spots  that  my  infancy  knew."     (Laughter.) 

I  must  not  forget  to  invite  you  back  to  the  Old 
Home  Week.  That  is  an  institution  we  devised 
about  five  years  ago,  and,  like  every  Yankee  inven- 
tion, it  has  both  its  commercial  and  its  philanthropic 
side.  It  does  help  fill  up  the  boarding  houses  and  the 
summer  hotels,  and  next  year  we  want  more  of  you  to 
comeback.  We  are  going  to  take  up  a  collection, 
too.  The  horse  sheds  need  mending  bacll}^,  the  min- 
ister's salary  is  away  behind,  and  if  any  of  you  are 
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disposed  to  do  the  Carnegie  act  in  the  matter  of  a 
local  library,  "Barkis  is  willin'." 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  to  recoup  our  failing 
fortunes  by  resorting  to  these  devices,  but  New 
England,  after  all,  is  undergoing  some  changes.  It  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  alien 
elements  in  there.  There  was  a  New  York  lady  of 
Knickerbocker  descent  and  a  Puritan  woman  talking" 
over  this  matter  of  ancestr}'-,  and  the  conversation 
waxed  a  little  lively  and  a  little  bitter,  as  they  dis- 
puted as  to  which  had  the  nobler  lineage.  Finally, 
as  if  to  settle  the  matter,  the  Puritan  woman,  the 
Boston  woman,  said  :  "Well^  anyhow,  my  ancestors 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower."  The  New  York 
woman,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip,  said:  "I  was  not  aware 
the  Mayflower  carried  any  steerage  passengers." 
(Laughter.)  Now,  whether  the  Mayflower  carried 
any  steerage  passengers  or  not,  there  have  been  a 
good  many  ship  loads  of  them  come  over  since,  and 
as  one  result,  a  gentleman  by  the  suggestive  name  of 
Patrick  Collins  went  into  the  mayoralty  of  Boston  a 
few  weeks  ago,  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  thousand, 
and  the  capital  of  Dublin  is  again  re-established  on 
School  street,  Boston,  at  the  City  Hall,  just  opposite 
that  well-known  annex  of  Harvard  College  that 
sometimes  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Parker  House. 
(Laughter.) 

Then,  too,  we  are  getting  an  inundation  of  people 
from  over  the  Canadian  border,  the  French  Cana- 
dians. Their  manners  have  not  the  repose  that 
marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere,  but  they  are  tre- 
mendous hustlers  with  hoe  and  shovel,  and  they  are 
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getting  possession  of  our  farms.  Then,  too,  I  sup- 
pose the  deliberate  way  we  have  in  New  England  of 
going  about  things  rather  militates  against  us  in 
keeping  up  with  the  swift  pace  of  this  age.  Here  is 
an  illustration:  A  Beacon  street  girl  was  coming  in 
from  Cambridge  the  other  day,  one  of  those  cold 
days,  and  a  Harvard  boy  got  on  just  as  they  got  to 
the  bridge.  She  had  her  muff  with  her,  and  one  hand 
in  the  muff  and  the  muff  was  resting  on  her  lap.  The 
Harvard  boy  saw  the  opening.  It  was  too  tempting 
to  resist,  so  he  put  his  hand  in  and  clasped  hers. 
Now,  what  did  that  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  do? 
Did  she  scream?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Did  she  faint? 
Not  so.  Did  she  call  the  conductor?  Oh,  no.  She 
simply  turned  on  him  and,  with  one  of  those  freezing, 
stony  glances,  which  only  a  Beacon  street  girl  can 
direct,  said  :  "Sir,  I  am  very  averse  to  having  a 
scene  on  this  car,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  this 
thing  cannot  continue.  I  will  give  you  just  fifteen 
minutes  to  withdraw  your  hand."  (Prolonged 
laughter.)     And  the  ultimatum  was  successful. 

And  not  only  are  changes  going  on  within  New 
England,  but  there  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
country  towards  New  England.  You  like  to  senti- 
mentalize a  little  about  us  on  Forefather's  Day,  but 
we  know  very  well  that  you  would  never  nominate 
any  one  of  us  for  the  Presidency,  or  even  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  You  do  not  want  many  of  us  in  the  Cab- 
inet, either,  or,  at  least,  too  many  of  us  at  a  time. 
It  is  all  right.  I  believe  that  they  be  Bradford's 
children  who  do  the  works  of  Bradford;  and  it  is  the 
larger  New  England,  not  that  restricted  portion  of 
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the  country  on  the  seaboard,  that  is  the  hope  of  the 
world  to-day. 

That  New  England  that  prides  itself  simply  on 
its  ancestry  is  destined  to  go  down.  A  bookbinder, 
who  employs  a  great  many  men,  said  in  my  hearing 
the  other  day  that  when  he  took  his  bindery  from 
Boston  to  Norwood,  a  little  town  about  twenty  miles 
out,  he  found  the  hardest  class  to  get  along  with,  as 
employes,  were  the  old  New  E)ngland  stock,  the 
descendants  of  the  early  "first  families,"  so  tospeak^ 
who  thought  it  was  rather  beneath  them  to  go  in  and 
work  along  with  the  Irish  and  Swedes  and  other 
nationalities  in  the  factory.  Now,  that  pride  of  birth 
is  going  to  harm  New  England  unless  it  adjusts 
itself  and  welcomes  these  new  classes  and  becomes 
willing  to  compete  with  them,  letting  the  best  man 
win. 

We  are  having  some  splendid  object  lessons, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  days  of  the  way  in  which 
Providence  builds  up  new  stock  out  of  alien  elements 
in  this  country.  We  see  a  Booker  Washington  push- 
ing his  way  up  from  slavery,  by  dint  of  sheer  man- 
hood, to  a  position  of  mighty  influence  over  his  race. 
We  see  a  Jacob  Riis,  of  alien  extraction,  developing 
by  industry  and  patience  into  a  true  American,  into 
the  best  citizen  of  New  York.  What  do  we  see 
in  the  Presidential  chair  to-day?  Not  a  descendant 
of  those  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  but  a  man 
of  Dutch  extraction. 

I  believe  Providence  has  a  great  lesson  in  all  this 
for  us.  A  lesson  of  tolerance  and  inclusiveness. 
Can    you     imagine    a     better     training     President 
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Roosevelt  could  have  had  for  his  present  position,  if 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth  his  parents  had  known 
that  at  forty-two  years  of  age,  he  would  be  called  in 
that  tragic  way  to  the  Presidency?  The  culture  of 
New  York  City,  the  training  of  our  oldest  and  best 
university,  the  knowledge  of  life  out  here  on  the 
plains---this  free  life,  which  gave  him  some  concep- 
tion of  the  vastness  and  the  possibilities  of  this  West- 
ern country  ;  that  service  in  politics  in  New  York 
City  ;  that  touch  of  Washington  life  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  that  short  but  gallant  cam- 
paign in  Cuba  ;  that  service  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair  at  Albany?  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
believe  that  not  more  truly  did  God  take  Moses  and 
train  him  for  the  leadership  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
not  more  truly  did  God  guide  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
across  the  Atlantic,  than  he  has  been  guiding  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  holding  him  in  reserve  to  take  the 
helm  of  state  at  this  momentous  point  in  the  history 
of  our  nation.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

When  I  was  asked  to  come  out  here,  the  President 
of  )^our  society  wrote  me  that  I  was  not  expected  to 
give  a  severe  historical  address,  and  I  am  trying  my 
hardest  not  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  To  emphasize 
his  request,  he  sent  me  the  minutes  of  the  lastmeeting, 
which  I  read  to  my  profit  and  enjoyment,  and  those 
records  raised  my  admiration  for  last  year's  speak- 
ers, because  I  found  that  every  one  of  them  had  the 
courage  to  refrain  from  calling  out  into  the  open  that 
weather-beaten  old  joke  about  the  Pilgrims  falling 
first  on  their  knees  and  then  on  the  aborigines.  I 
believe  that  that  moss-covered  joke  should  now  be 
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retired  on  a  pension,  however  funny  it  was  in  tbe 
early  fifties,  along  with  "Put  me  off  at  Buffalo," 
and  "Sire,  I  cannot  beat  a  retreat,  but  I  can  beat  a 
charge,"  and  all  those  other  familiar  but  time-worn 
anecdotes  that,  having  served  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, should  now  fall  asleep. 

He  wanted  a  subject,  this  inquisitive  President  of 
yours,  and  so  I  telegraphed  him  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  my  head,  "Our  Tasks  in  the  Light  of  Our 
Inheritance,"  and,  I  suppose,  in  the  very  few  minutes 
that  remain,  I  reall}''  ought  to  say  something  about 
what  they  are,  on  the  principle  of  Artemas  Ward, 
who,  as  you  know,  after  he  had  lectured  on  milk  for 
fifty-five  minutes — and  I  have  not  been  speaking  half 
that  long — said,  "B}^  the  way,  speaking  of  milk,  the 
best  thing  I  ever  saw  on  milk  was  cream."  (Laugh- 
ter. )  And  I  do  not  see  but  what  I  am  bound  in  honor 
to  try  and  say  something  about  our  tasks  in  the  light 
of  our  inheritance  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  first 
gathering  of  the  new  century,  we  ought  to  face  our 
own  tasks  by  merely  indulging  in  pleasant  little  sen- 
timents about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Visions,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  in  the  interest 
of  tasks.  And  one  task  before  us,  children  of  the 
Pilgrims,  is  to  unite  the  new  learning  and  the  old 
faith.  Our  fathers  had  two  great  interests,  religion 
and  education.  They  never  thought  that  they  would 
dwell  apart,  or  look  suspiciously  at  one  another. 
But  in  the  vastness  and  variety  of  our  modern  learn- 
ing it  has  come  about  that  there  seems  to  be  a  gap 
between  learning  and  faith.  Why,  the  children  in  the 
grammar  schools  to-day  are  in  possession  of  a  body 
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of  ascertained  facts  that  were  not  available  to  the 
college  graduate  of  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years 
ao-o.  What  shall  we  say  about  this  new  learning? 
What  attitude  shall  we  take?  Shall  we  be  timid  and 
try  to  discourage  it?  Oh,  short-sighted,  fatal  pol- 
icy! The  march  of  education  in  this  country  is  sim- 
ply irresistible.  The  human  mind  will  never  aban- 
don its  divine  prerogative  of  finding  out  everything 
it  can  about  the  starry  heavens  and  about  the  crust 
of  this  earth,  about  the  forces  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
about  the  laws  that  govern  the  constitution  of  the 
human  spirit;  yes,  even  about  that  holy  book  we  call 
our  Bible,  its  origin,  the  human  element  in  it,  the 
measure  of  authority  that  should  be  accorded  to  it, 
its  position  beside  other  great  literatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  think 
that  because  we  know  much,  and  are  to  know  more, 
we  can  ever  dispense  with  what  John  Fiske,  that 
hard-headed  philosopher^  called  the  everlasting  reality 
of  religion  ;  that  we  can  ever  live  by  the  bread  of 
knowledge  alone,  but  only  through  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

Not  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  precise  intel- 
lectual positions  and  attitudes  of  the  fathers.  I  think 
of  my  own  grandfather,  up  there  on  the  Hampshire 
hills,  now  long  gone  to  his  reward,  who  combined  in 
one  person  the  functions  of  magistrate,  selectman 
and  committeeman.  His  theology,  I  know,  could 
never  be  mine,  and  I  fear  that  he  would  have  been 
shocked  by  some  things  that  I  write  to-day.  I  hope 
he  is  not  shocked  by  them  now.  But  as  I  recall  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  education,  how  he  slaved 
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in  order  to  send  his  daughter  to  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, and  as  I  recall  on  the  other  hand  his  devotion  to 
the  church,  his  zeal  for  its  purit}^  and  efficienc}^,  even 
though  it  led  him  to  call  an  ex  parte  council  to  try 
the  minister  for  heresy,  I  say  it  behooves  me  to  covet 
not,  perhaps,  the  form  of  his  faith,  but  the  eternal 
reality,  the  tremendous  motive  power  of  it,  and  to 
pass  it  on,  along  with  the  love  of  learning,  to  my  lit- 
tle lad,  as  the  most  priceless  inheritance  I  can  be- 
queath him. 

Another  task  of  the  new  century  is  to  claim  for 
the  uses  of  the  institutions  the  latent  good  will  and 
energy  of  the  community.  The  age  is  a  kindly  one. 
Humanitarian  impulses  blossom  forth  everywhere. 
The  world  is  full  of  helpfulness.  The  spirit  of  religion 
was  never  so  diffused.  And  yet  institutional  life 
drags.  Church  work  is  terribly  hard,  all  over  the 
country.  The  missionary  societies  languish  because 
they  cannot  get  money  enough.  The  Christian  col- 
lege is  often  starved  for  resources.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  Why,  out  here  in  this  Western  land,  you  have 
had  splendid  illustration  of  how  men  have  built  them- 
selves into  institutions. 

Suppose  when  Truman  Post  and  Constans 
Goodell  came  to  this  city,  they  had  chosen  to  live 
easy  lives,  good-natured  lives,  without  an}^  special 
purpose,  instead  of  throwing  themselves  into  institu- 
tions, think  how  different  would  have  been  the  his- 
tory of  your  churches  of  your  city.  So,  too^  down  at 
Drury,  the  work  that  Doctor  Ingalls  put  into  that 
college,  how  it  goes  on  now.  And  you  who  have 
greater  familiarity  with  this  region  will  be  able  to 
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supply  other  illustrations.  Men  die,  but  institutions 
go  on,  and  I  believe  if  a  man  wants  to  leave  some 
results  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  harness  his 
energy  to  an  institution  like  the  Christian  college  or 
the  Christian  church.  I  believe  that,  despite  all  the 
alluring  forms  of  service  that  open  before  us  to-day, 
in  the  long  run,  the  average  man  can  do  as  much  good 
in  the  church  as  an3'where  else  in  the  world — work 
that  will  reward  and  develop  him  as  much  as  any 
other  kind  of  activity.  We  have  those  men  still  in 
the  churches.  I  find  them  as  I  go  about  a  little  in 
the  world.  The  hearts  of  their  pastors  do  safely  trust 
in  them;  may  their  tribe  increase. 

One  more  task  before  I  sit  down.  And  that  is  we 
must  take  this  splendid  material  equipment  which  we 
have,  this  American  capacity  to  do  things,  and  utilize 
it  for  the  interests  of  the  higher  life  of  man.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  Carver  or  Winthrop,  or  any  of  the 
ancients,  should  walk  into  our  assembly  to-night, 
they  would  not  criticise  our  delicious  ten-course  din- 
ner, though  they  might  ask  what  kind  of  converse 
Tv^ent  on  about  the  boards.  They  would  not  be  cen- 
sorious, because  we  live  in  comfortable,  even  in  pala- 
tial homes  ;  but  they  would  ask  what  opportunities  in 
those  homes  are  there  to-day  for  the  culture  and  the 
expression  of  the  higher  life  ;  what  kind  of  character 
building  is  going  on  in  those  homes.  So,  too,  as  they 
looked  abroad  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  business, 
and  noted  the  tremendous  combinations  and  trusts, 
and  the  larger  facilities  which  we  have,  they  would 
ask  what  does  it  all  mean  from  the  point  of  view  of 
that  which  is  fine  and  true  and  worth   while  in  life? 
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What  does  a  great  World's  Fair  mean?  Is  it  any- 
thing- more  than  a  tremendous  aggregation  of  build- 
inofs?  Does  it  stand  for  an  idea?  Does  it  serve  the 
richer  life  of  the  race? 

This,  I  say,  is  our  hardest  task.  Why,  think  of 
spiritualizing  a  twenty-story  office  building.  By 
which  I  mean  to  bring  all  the  interests  and  activities 
of  its  population  of  2500  souls  into  subjection  to  Him 
vrhom  Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads  called  King 
Jesus — the  only  sovereign  they  ever  did  acknowledge. 
Ah,  that  seems  a  mighty  and  almost  impossible  thing 
to  do,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done.  The  Puritan  ideal 
demands  it.   The  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  achieve  it. 

There  are  other  tasks  than  these.  Other  great 
problems,  like  the  Indian  problem,  the  negro  prob- 
lem, the  criminal  problem,  the  problem  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth.  I  prefer  not  to  speak  of  these  great 
problems,  because  I  think  only  an  expert  should  lead 
you  out  into  the  consideration  of  each.  Sometimes 
they  come  in  upon  us  with  overwhelming  force — these 
problems,  buti  like  to  remember  what  Macaulayonce 
said  when  he  heard  that  there  w^ere  fifty  thousand 
thieves  in  London.  He  said  he  w^as  glad  of  it ;  it 
showed  him  how  rich  the  city  was. 

And  so  these  tremendous  problems  simply  show 
how  rich  the  Almighty  thinks  this  nation  is  ;  what 
faith  He  puts  in  our  capacity,  our  wisdom,  our  perse- 
verance, our  consecration  to  high  ideals.  We  may 
not  solve  this  or  that  problem  ourselves.  Very  few 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  work  in  these  specific  lines  ; 
but  we  can  give  to  their  solution  the  contribution  of 
a  clean,  high-minded  life.     We  can,   so  far  as  in  us 
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lies,  link  faith  to  learning.  We  can  choose  our  insti- 
tution and  serve  it  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood.  We 
can  put  a  spiritual  touch  on  that  part  of  the  material 
world  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ought  not  to  say  a  single 
word  more  save  that  of  appreciation  for  your  patient 
attention,  for  I  know  it  is  Saturday  night  and  some 
of  you  still  have  your  Sunday  School  lessons  to  get; 
at  least,  those  of  you  who  have  departed  from  that 
noble  New  England  custom  of  getting  the  Sunday 
School  lesson  on  Sunday  afternoon  of  the  previous 
week.  Moreover,  there  are  more  eloquent  speakers 
to  address  you,  and  it  is  high  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 

for  you  to 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  lays, 
And  ring  the  fuller  minstrels  in. 

The  man  from  New  England  has  unfolded  his 
budget  of  news.  He  has  preached  his  lengthy  little 
sermon,  but  I  should  far  rather  that,  as  we  go  out, 
bye  and  bye,  under  the  quiet  night  sky,  there  should 
be  tugging  at  your  heart  strings  memories  of  the 
New  England  home  rather  than  that  an}^  of  my  poor 
exhortations  should  be  ringing  in  your  ears. 

Call  up  again  that  vision  of  the  New  England 
home — all  that  it  represents  in  the  way  of  thrift  and 
frugality ;  in  the  way  of  mutual  fidelities  and  simple 
joys  ;  in  the  wa)^  of  love  of  righteousness  and  love  of 
God,  and  love  of  learning  ;  in  its  compassion  for  all 
humanity  ;  in  its  pure  and  sacrificial  living.  For  in 
the  continuance  of  that  New  England  home,  there 
upon  the  wind-swept  hills  of  New  England,  and  in 
the  reproduction,  not  of  the  form — ah,  that  never  can 
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be  again — but  of  its  inner  essence,  in  the  reproduction 
of  that  New  Kngland  home  in  St.  Louis,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Manila,  wherever  the  Pilgrim  pauses  in  his 
westward  march,  lie  peace  and  power  for  ourselves 
and  untold  blessings  for  the  world.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 


The  President  : 

One  year  ago  we  had  with  us  the  Commander  of 
the  Department  of  Missouri.  This  evening  this 
same  gentleman  is  with  us  again,  only  under  another 
name.  He  succeeds  General  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  in  this 
position.  We  welcome  him  back  to  his  own  home, 
for  he  is  a  native  Missourian,  but  since  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  has  served  his  country  in  the  army, 
going  through  three  wars,  if  we  call  the  Cuban  and 
the  Manila  two,  and  is  yet  hale  and  hearty  and  able 
to  do  his  duty.  He  insists,  in  his  conversation  with 
me,  that  he  never  made  a  speech.  He  will  not  deliver 
an  address,  but  he  very  kindly  promised  to  come  here 
and  talk  to  us  somewhat  about  his  experiences.  He 
is  altogether  too  diffident  as  regards  himself;  but  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation  he  spoke  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier,  and  I  grasped  that  as  a  topic,  as  we  had 
here,  in  this  Brigadier  General  of  the  Army,  the 
highest  type  of  the  American  soldier,  Brigadier 
General  John  C.  Bates,  of  the  United  States  army. 
(Applause.) 
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THE  AMERICAN   SOLDIER. 


Response  by  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  C.  Bates,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  It  is  true 
that  I  have  never  made  a  speech,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  plead  any  further,  since  the  President 
has  so  well  explained  my  position.  In  speaking  to  a 
New  England  Society,  it  is  perhaps  pertinent  for  me 
to  say  that  my  first  military  station  was  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, in  Boston  Harbor.  I  went  there  in  1861. 
From  there  I  went  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
remained  there  during  the  w^ar.  I  presume,  however, 
that  you  would  prefer  to  hear  something  about  the 
later  wars  rather  than  of  the  w^ar  of  the  Rebellion. 
I  went  with  General  Shaffer's  army  to  Cuba,  and  feel 
very  proud  to  have  belonged  to  that  army.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  army 
that  we  took  to  Cuba  could  be  surpassed  by  any,  per- 
haps, in  the  world.  (Applause.)  They  are  all 
American  citizens,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  them  are  native  born.  They 
have  the  resourcefulness  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
American,  and  the  self-reliance,  and  that  is  not  lost 
in  their  discipline.  They  had  entire  confidence  in 
their  officers,  and  their  officers  in  them.  As  an  officer 
said,  upon  arriving  in  New  Yorkafter  that  campaign, 
when  asked  if  he  had  any  trouble  in  keeping  his  men 
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Up,  '  'The  only  trouble  was  to  keep  up  with  the  men . ' 
(Applause.)     I  do  not  think  those  outside  of  the  army, 
appreciate,  at  all,  the  class  of  men  we  have  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  army.     It  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  are  all  volunteers,  as  we 
have  no  conscription  ;  no  man  is  compelled  to  enlist, 
and  they  are  exactly  the  same  class  we  get  in  the  vol- 
unteers, with    additional    training.     We  also  had  a 
very  fine  body  of  men  in  the  volunteers,  which  were 
enlisted  in   1899  and  discharged   this   year.     They 
were  under  officers  of  more  or  less  experience,  and 
the  field  officers — that  is,  the  officers  above  the  grade 
of  captain — majors,  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels — 
were  nearly  all  trained  officers,  most  of  them  from 
the  regular  army.     All  the  colonels,  I  believe,  were, 
and  the  men  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  discipline. 
Our  soldiers  are,  as  a  rule,  much   better   shots  than 
those  of  the  other  nations,  those  from  the  South  and 
West  being  nearly  all  prett}-  fair  shots  before  they 
enlist.     It  is  said  that  three  men  of  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  raised  in  Texas  were   on  the  road,   and 
were    suddenly  fired  upon   by   a  Filipino  some  two 
hundred  yards  away,  and  the  bullet  just  cut  the  ear 
of   one   of   the   men.     The  three  men  involuntarily 
jerked  up  their  rifles  and  fired,  and  then  went  up  to 
where    this   man   fell.     There    were    three    bullets 
through  his  breast.     They  all  struck  him.     They  are 
not  all,  however,  such  good  marksmen,  and  we  have 
got  to  cultivate  this  matter  of  marksmanship  among 
our  men,  because  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
One  man  in  my  command  in  the  Philippines,  being 
out  with  a  small  party,  got  separated  from  the  others, 
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and  was  out  some  four  or  five  days  before  getting 
back.  During  that  time  he  fired  92  of  his  100  cart- 
ridges. He  stated  that  at  first,  when  he  found  him- 
self entirely  alone,  he  was  a  little  excited  and  fired  a 
little  wild,  and  thought  he  lost  a  few  shots.  And 
then  he  determined  that  that  would  not  do  ;  he  must 
husband  his  ammunition.  He  claims  to  be  sure  that 
he  hit  forty,  and  the  insurgents  admit  that  they 
buried  eighteen  of  those  that  he  killed.  I  presume 
that  he  was  probably  correct  in  his  estimate,  as  he 
was  a  good  marksman  and  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
and  he  was  shooting  for  his  life. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  Filipinos,  as  a  rule, 
did  not  know  how  to  shoot.  They  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn.  The  Spanish  did  not  allow 
them  to  have  firearms,  and  therefore  they  did  not 
learn  how  during  the  Spanish  rule,  and  since  then 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  ammunition  enough  to 
use  it  in  target  practice  ;  so  that  we  had  a  very  great 
advantage  over  them  in  that  respect. 

The  American  soldier  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  improvement  and  settlement  of  this  great  terri- 
tory of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  acquisition  of 
which  you  are  about  to  celebrate  here  in  St.  Louis. 
Everywhere  they  were  with  the  advance  guard  of 
civilization,  protecting  the  settlements  from  the 
Indians.  In  many  cases  Indian  wars  were  brought 
on  on  account  of  the  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  our 
government  toward  the  Indian.  There  was  much 
feeling  against  these  wars,  especially  in  New 
England  ;  but  the  soldier  has  to  obey  orders.  He  has 
protested  against  the  state  of  affairs  that  was  going 
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on,  and  warned  the  government  that  such  a  course 
would  brlno^  on  a  war  ;  but,  ^vhen  the  war  conies, 
women  and  children  were  murdered  and  scalped  by 
the  Indians,  who  have  been  driven  to  deeds  of  desper- 
ation, and  the  soldier  goes  to  fight  the  Indian.  It  is 
a  hard  place  to  put  us,  but  that  is  what  we  have  had 
to  do,  and  that  is  the  story  of  almost  all  of  the  Indian 
wars.  The  whites  encroached  upon  the  Indian  reser- 
vations. The  settlers  want  the  lands,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  firm  enouofh  to  antacfonize  the 
white  man,  who  has  the  votes,  in  favor  of  the  Indian, 
who  hasn't.  After  being  in  the  Santiago  campaign, 
I  commanded  for  a  time  a  district  in  Cuba  for  some 
three  or  four  months.  That  was  quite  a  new  ex- 
perience for  the  American  soldier.  Governing  peo- 
ple ;  exercising  civil  functions.  Most  of  us  greatly 
preferred  to  do  more  strictly  military  duty,  so  that  I 
was  very  well  pleased  to  get  the  order  to  go  from 
Cuba  to  the  Philippines.  I  went  out  there  in  1899, 
and  my  first  duty  was  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  That  seemed  to  be  an  attractive 
subject  to  the  newspapers^  and  so  you  have  doubtless 
read  so  much  of  it  that  it  is  rather  hackneyed  to  you. 
But  it  was  certainly  very  interesting  duty.  Those 
Mohammedan  Filipinos  remind  one  much  more  of 
our  native  Indians  than  do  the  Christian  Filippinos 
of  Luzon  and  other  islands.  In  those  negotiations  I 
found  the  same  difficulty  in  communicating  with  them 
that  there  is  with  the  Indian — that  you  cannot  hurry 
them.  They  will  take  plenty  of  time.  As  the 
Englishman  in  Borneo  said  to  me,  "You  had  better 
get  a  long  chair  and  take  plenty  of  rest  while  you  are 
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trying  to  come  to  any  agreement  with  these  people  ; 
you  can't  hurry  them  at  all."  Just  as  our  old  Indians 
must  smoke  the  pipe  for  a  time,  and  deliberate  over 
the  matter  at  issue,  so  it  was  with  them.  Going  to 
sea,  also,  was  quite  a  novel  experience  to  us,  as  we 
had  served  only  on  land  here.  The  movement  of 
troops  by  transport,  the  care  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  of  the  men,  to  give  them  exercise  on  the  ships 
and  to  embark  and  disembark  them,  were  new  ex- 
periences for  us. 

Just  before  I  left  Manila,  Aguinaldo  was  captured, 
and  I  saw  him  and  talked  with  him.  He  is  a  small 
man,  very  well  represented  by  his  pictures,  a  typical 
Filipino,  in  appearance  somewhat  insignificant,  ivS 
short  of  stature,  Vv^ears  his  hair  in  the  conventional 
Filipino  style,  cut  short,  and  is  marked  with  small- 
pox, as  are  many  of  the  Filipinos.  He  has  a  slightly 
Chinese  cast  of  countenance,  and,  I  believe,  has  a 
little  Chinese  blood.  Whilst  he  does  not  look  like  an 
intelligent  man,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
must  be  considerable  force  of  character  in  the  man, 
for  he  has  swayed  the  mass  of  the  people  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  seemed  to  have  perfect  confidence  in 
him,  and  in  his  integrity,  his  honesty.  When  Spain, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Philippine  insurrection 
when  there  was  a  probability  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  made,  in  December,  1897,  the  treaty  with  the 
Filipinos  by  which  Spain  agreed  to  give  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  silver  dollars  to  various  leaders  to 
leave  the  country  and  to  give  up  the  insurrection 
entirely,  they  paid  over  half  of  that  sum,  and  paid  it 
to   Aguinaldo.       The   other    chiefs   wished    him    to 
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divide.  He  declined  to  do  so,  and  deposited  it  all  in 
his  own  name,  and  his  people  all  believe  that  he  spent 
every  dollar  of  that  for  the  insurgent  cause  and  kept 
not  one  dollar  for  himself.  Therefore,  he  stands 
very  high  with  them  for  integrity.  His  manner, 
also,  is  different  from  that  of  other  Filipinos,  as  it  is 
markedly  reticent,  instead  of  volatile  and  voluble  ; 
and  when  he  once  makes  up  his  mind  he  seems  stub- 
born and  holds  to  it,  while  his  countrymen,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  changeable  and  fluctuating.  Those  very 
differences  probably  make  him  more  respected  by  his 
people.  So  there  must  be  more  to  him  than  one 
would  judge  from  merely  looking  at  him. 

As  you  see,  I  have  not  made  a  speech,  but  have 
just  talked  to  you.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 


The  President  : 

When  we  look  for  quaint  humor,  we  go  to  the 
canny  Scot.  When  we  look  for  sparkling  wit,  we  go 
to  an  Irishman.  The  next  speaker  is  going  to 
respond  to  the  topic,  NewKngland  Humor,  and  he  is 
well  fitted  for  the  task,  being  one  of  our  latest  and 
most  valued  acquisitions  from  New  England.  I  wish 
to  introduce  the  Reverend  Doctor  Day,  of  St.  Louis. 
(Applause.) 
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THE  NE:W    ENGLAND   HUMOR. 


Response  by  REVEREND  JOHN  W.  DAY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  prophet 
is  usually  a  man  who  foretells  what  is  to  happen.  I 
am  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  prophet  this  evening,  because 
I  "foretell"  what  already  has  happened.  The  topic 
I  have  chosen  is  New  England  Humor,  and  here 
comes  a  voice  from  New  England,  chock  full  of  it,  to 
make  any  effort  to  prove  my  point  entirely  uncalled 
for.  If  I  were  to  make  the  best  possible  speech  at 
this  time,  I  should  simply  tell  again,  if  I  could  remem- 
ber the  perfect  fashion  in  which  they  were  told,  the 
stories  which  Mr.  Bridgman  has  brought  to  you. 
There  was  one  allusion,  however,  that  belongs  to  my 
subject,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  sober  and  serious  allu- 
sion— because  most  discussions  of  humor  are  extremely 
sober  and  serious — and  that  is  the  allusion  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  Bab3don 
was  at  least  five  hundred  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
you  remember,  in  the  psalm  from  which  Mr.  Bridgman 
quoted,  how  terribly  they  took  on  there  in  Babylon 
because  they  were  so  far  from  Jerusalem.  Now,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  every  New  Englander  knows 
exactly  how  they  felt,  particularly  if  he  is  a  Bos- 
tonian.  He  felt  so  himself  the  first  time  he  took  the 
round  trip  to  Hoosac  Tunnel,  or  if  he  had  the 
temerity  to  go  so  far  as  the  Hudson  River, 
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Mr.  Bridgman,  however,  has  proved  to  us  that  a 
New  Englander  can  come  all  the  way  to  St.  Louis, 
more  than  twice  as  far  as  the  distance  from  Jerusalem 
to  Babylon,  and  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  home- 
sick ;  and  he  alluded  to  that  old  psalm  simply  by  way 
of  pointing  out  the  fact  that  we  have  no  further  in- 
terest in  it. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  New  Knglander  is 
that,  with  much  of  that  ancient  liking  for  native 
locality  which,  while  he  is  in  it,  is  almost  a  religion — 
at  least  a  superstition — he  has  also  a  quick  adapta- 
bility to  other  places.  He  makes  a  capital  exile. 
The  rapid  transformation  of  a  New  Knglander  into  a 
Westerner  is  a  miracle  of  the  times.  You  have  to 
catch  him  quickly  on  his  arrival  in  order  to  have  him 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  speak  at  a  New 
England  dinner.  This  is  commonly  explained  by 
speaking  of  his  enterprise  and  vigor  and  courage, 
by  reckoning  modestly  all  the  main  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 

The  quality  not  so  much  spoken  of  is  the  quality 
of  humor.  It  does  not  come  in  naturally  with  the 
others.  We  read  of  the  grim  spirit  of  the  elders,  of 
their  intolerance,  springing  from  loyalty,  of  their 
hardness  from  endurance,  of  their  coldness,  which 
seems  to  have  frozen  generations  of  their  descendants. 
We  remember  what  they  believed,  and  do  not  wonder 
at  the  family  portraits.  We  like  to  forget  what  they 
preached,  and  understand  why  children  ran  when  the 
minister  appeared.  The  New  E^ngland  character  is 
praised  enough  for  its  strenuousness,  for  its  grit,  for 
its  tenacity,  and  it  is  blamed  for  the  defects  of  these 
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qualities.  Cool  and  calculating,  hard  as  the  granite 
with  which  he  wrestled  for  the  soil,  intelligent  more 
than  elegant,  thinking  more  of  grace  than  graceful- 
ness, the  New  Knglander  has  been  thought  to  lack 
the  things  that  make  for  lovableness.  If  it  were  so, 
his  history  might  plead  for  him.  But  that  it  is  not 
so,  let  his  humor  speak  for  him.  The  Puritan  had 
some  salt  of  fun  in  him  in  spite  of  his  sober  ways. 
Cromwell  himself  laughed  well  when  he  saw  a  soldier 
turn  a  churn  over  a  farmer's  head  and  spill  its  con- 
tents down  to  the  length  of  Aaron's  beard.  If  you 
went  to  the  biographies  of  the  very  men  who  had  to 
preach  a  future  without  much  fun  in  it,  on  either  side, 
you  would  find  out  how  they  could  contemplate  such 
a  horrible  destiny  for  the  non-elect  and  still  keep 
sane.  Their  sense  of  humor  saved  them.  When 
that  old  tory,  Mather  Byles,  of  Boston,  was  asked 
about  the  guard  which  the  patriots  had  put  in  front 
of  his  house,  he  said,  "Oh,  that's  an  observatory," 
and  after  he  was  left  to  himself  he  remarked  that  he 
had  been  "guarded,  regarded  and  disregarded." 
Another  tory  minister  who  kept  his  place  through- 
out the  revolution,  finishing  a  pastorate  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hingham,  with  a 
humor  graver^  but  not  less  rich,  replied  to  the  com- 
mittee who  had  come  to  search  his  house  for  arms, 
by  turning  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  and  saying,  ''These 
are  my  arms  and  I  hope  never  to  need  any  other." 
When  Byles  saw  a  carriage  with  two  selectmen  in 
it  stuck  in  a  street,  which  he  had  vainly  begged 
them  to  repair,  he  went  out  and  encouraged  them  as 
they  tried  to  lift  the  wheels  out  of  the  mud  :     "Gen- 
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tlemen,  I  have  often  complained  to  you  of  this  nuisance 
without  any  attention  being  paid  to  it,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  stirring  in  the  matter  now."  It  was  Gay 
who  crept  up  behind  a  man  he  discovered  stealing 
his  hay  and  touched  the  bundle  with  his  pipe  ;  and 
then  the  next  day  soberly  heard  the  man's  confession 
that  it  was  a  flash  from  heaven  which  lighted  the  hay 
and  frightened  him  into  contrition.  Byles  got  up  in 
his  pulpit,  when  a  minister,  named  Prince,  who  was 
to  have  exchanged  with  him,  failed  to  appear,  and 
apologized  for  having  no  sermon,  saying  he  would 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  text,  "Put  not  your  trust 
in  Princes."  Gay  advised  a  young  man  to  select  a 
more  suitable  text  for  the  sermon  he  had  -just 
preached  :  "Take  it  from  II.  Kings,  6-7,  'Alas  !  mas- 
ter, but  it  was  borrowed.'"  Nor  were  the  laity  so 
overawed  that  they  could  not  dare  the  same  privi- 
lege, for  in  a  Puritan  church,  when  the  minister, 
having  preached  several  hours,  said:  "Now, 
brethren,  I  shall  soon  bring  my  discourse  to  a  close," 
a  man  in  the  gallery  rose  up  and  said,  ''I  am  glad  to 
hear  what  has  just  been  said  from  the  pulpit,  for  it 
is  o-ettinor  dark  and  I  have  six  miles  to  walk  and  cows 
to  milk  and  other  cattle  to  care  for  after  I  get  home, 
and  if  the  sermon  is  continued  much  longer  I  shall 
have  to  leave  the  meeting." 

Kven  when  they  were  in  the  soberest  mood  that 
sense  of  humor  was  incipient.  What  else  could  have 
led  Judge  Sewall  to  describe  his  Christmas  day  spent 
in  the  family  tomb  arranging  its  contents  and  to 
finish  his  gruesome  account  by  the  remark,  '"Twas 
an  awful  yet  pleasing  treat." 
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Now,  if  humor  be  something  broader  than  wit 
and  deeper  than  fun;  if  it  be  a  large  temper  of  assimi- 
lation, the  good  digestion  of  the  soul — if  it  be,  as 
John  Weiss  said,  "a  kind  of  disposition  to  adopt  the 
whole  of  human  nature,  fuse  all  its  distinctions, 
tolerate  all  its  infirmities  and  assemble  vice  and 
misery  to  receive  rations  of  good  cheer,"  then  the 
possession  by  the  New  Knglander  of  humor  is  his 
bravest  and  most  fortunate  gift.  It  fed  his  spirit  in 
the  early  days  of  hardship,  and  it  has  enabled  him  to 
live  through  what  would  have  crushed  mere  hardness 
of  nature.  It  sustained  him  through  a  theology  that 
would  have  dried  up  the  springs  of  humanity,  if  good 
humor  had  not  flowed  outside  the  church.  When 
Channing's  father  whistled  as  he  drove  home,  after 
hearing  a  horrible  description  of  the  tortures  which 
awaited  the  non-elect,  the  little  boy  was  shocked. 
If  his  father  believed  this  how  could  he  whistle  ;  if 
he  whistled  how  could  he  believe?  But  that  whistle 
sounded  the  doom  of  such  a  theology.  The  whistle 
was  better  than  the  belief  and  overcame  it.  It  w^as 
the  prophecy  of  the  more  cheerful  gospel  which  Chan- 
ning  led  New  England  Congregationalism  to  adopt. 

The  New  England  humor  more  than  the  power  of 
theory  accounts  for  the  New  England  democrac3\ 
"Humor  adopts  the  whole  of  human  nature  and  fuses 
all  its  distinctions."  Nothing  else  goes  so  far  in 
this  direction.  The  New  England  town  meeting  is 
a  living  fountain  of  democracy  through  the  humor 
which  prevents  arrogance,  and  makes  equality  inof- 
fensive. In  some  New  England  towns  to-day  you  can 
feel  the  very  spirit  of  the  forefathers,  and  can  live, 
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as  it  were,  in  their  time.     You  get  their  thrift,  their 
sagacity,  their  perseverance.     And   in  the  peculiar 
quality  of  humor — which  seems  the  breath  of  life  to 
persons  in  whom  it  would  least  be  suspected — you  get 
an  unmixed   survival  of  early   days.     It  is   not  the 
product  of  these  later  and  easier  times.     It  is  one  of 
the  purest  transmissions  of  early  character.   Nothing, 
not  even  rugged  integrity,  is  more  distinctive.     The 
knowledge  of  this  humor,  and  of  its  original  charac- 
ter, compels  us  to  revise  our  notions  of  the  Puritan. 
We  see  the  other  side  of  his  nature.    Not  the  nimble 
wit,  not  the  brilliant  alertness,  not  the  disposition  to 
deal  lightly  with  life,  but  the  steady  going  humor 
vv^hich  consorts  with  toil,  and  relieves  the  seriousness 
of    life,  the  humor  which  is  the  flavor  of    sobriety 
and  the  light  of   revserve,    the  humor  which  kept  a 
wholesome  root  of    good   nature  through  exile,  ex- 
ploration,  pioneering  and  all  their  attendant  priva- 
tions and  heroisms,  the  humor  which  by  "adopting 
the  whole  of  human  nature"  gave  root  to  free  insti- 
tutions, and  which,  "by  asvsembling  vice   and  misery 
to  receive  rations  of  good  cheer,"   grew  up  into  a 
harsh  theology  and  converted  it  to  Christianity.     It 
is  significant  that   in   the  advance   toward  religious 
magnanimity,  led  by  New  England   Congregational- 
ism, the  oldest  churches  in  all  the  towns  along  the 
shore  from  Boston  to  Plymouth  led  the  way.    I  recall 
that  a  sea  captain  once  said  to  me,    "It  broadens  a 
man's  mind  to  live  on  the   sea."     Remembering  the 
jovial  nature  of  him  and   his  kind,  I  am  inclined  to 
add  that  it  sweetens  a  man's  mind  to  have  been  bred 
in  New  Kngland.   I  heard  it  said  of  a  New  Englander 
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in  the  West,  "Doesn't  he  just  contradict  everything 
you  ever  heard  about  a  Yankee?"  Well,  that  is  what 
Yankees  do  wherever  the}^  go.  When  the  New 
Kngland  humor  is  sufficiently  known  it  will  contra- 
dict a  great  many  things  generally  accepted,  and  in 
place  of  the  conventional  child  of  the  Pilgrims,  strait- 
laced  and  severe,  you  will  have  the  wholesome  com- 
bination of  manhood  with  affability,  of  conviction 
with  charity,  of  integrity  with  good  will,  of  inde- 
pendence with  tolerance,  and  of  dignity  with  the 
unfailing  springs  of  good  humor. 


The  President  : 

We  have  now  come  to  our  accustomed  hymn,  and 
will  rise  and  join  in  the  first  verse  of  "America."  I 
will  ask  Doctor  Patton  if  he  will  give  us  the  key, 
and  take  the  lead. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society 
was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  Washington's  birth- 
day, 1902. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Whitelaw,  Charles  H. 
Sampson  presided. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Cyrus  P.  Walbridge ;  Vice-Presidents,  Lucien  R. 
Blackmer,  James  G.  Butler  and  Clinton  Rowell  ; 
Executive  Committee,  three  years,  Norris  B.  Gregg, 
O.  L.  Whitelaw  ;  Secretary,  Augustus  L.  Abbott ; 
Treasurer,  George  M.  Bartlett. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT, 
February  23,  1901,  to  February  22,  1G02. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  hand  February  2d,  1901 : 

Certificate  of  deposit $1,622  40 

Cash  on  deposit 94  34 

Initiation  fees,  5  @  $5.00 

Annual  dues,  117  @  $5.00 

Guest  tickets,  42  @  $2.50 

Interest  on  time  deposit  to  Feb.  1,  19U2.. 

Total  receipts $2,49(i  63 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  Proceedings,  1900 

Diagrams,  circulars,  etc 

Bills  for  dues 

Letter  heads  and  envelopes 

Postage  and  telegrams 

Banquet,  H.  A.  Bridgman 

W.  M.  Porteous 

B.  F.  Sellen 

S.  G.  Burnham 

Gottschalk  Printing  Co 

Carriages 

Geo.  K.  Andrews 

Mercantile  Club 


Jsl,716 

74 

25  00 

585  00 

105  00 

64  89 

$117 

25 

12 

35 

*2 

00 

7 

50 

27 

32 

100  00 

15  00 

37 

50 

22 

85 

37 

75 

12 

00 

24 

40 

376 

80 

Cash  on  hand  February  22,  1902 :  $792  72 

Certificate  of  deposit fl,687  29 

Casli  on  deposit 16  62 

1,703  91 


$2,496  63 


St.  LOUIS,  MO.,  February  28th,  1902. 
To  the  Executive  Committee,  Nezc  Biiglaiid  Society: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  accounts  of  Treasurer  George  M. 
Bartlett  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  22d,  1902.  reports  that  it  has 
done  so,  and  has  found  same  correct  in  all  particulars. 

EDWARD  C  Eliot, 
MELviN  H.  Stearns. 
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©bituar^. 

The  following  active  members  have  died  since 
our  last  report:  George  A.  Baker,  William  L.  Huse, 
George  E.  Leighton,  Truman  A.  Post. 


Truman  Augustus  Post  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Ills.,  December 
10th,  1837.  His  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  New  England,  and  he 
has  been  identified  with  this  society  from  its  very  beginning,  rarely,  if  ever, 
missing  a  meeting.  Graduating  from  Yale  College  and  spending  a  good  por- 
tion of  his  summers  on  the  New  England  seasliore,  he  was  well  versed  in 
New  England  lore  and  characteristics. 

He  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  festival  in  IStH,  upon  the  topic 
of  "  The  Yankee  of  the  Future." 

At  his  graduation  from  college  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  He  participated  in  the  stirring  events  in 
St.  Louis  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  so  graphically  described  in  the 
"  Crisis,"  was  a  private  in  forces  under  Lyon  at  capture  of  Camp  Jackson. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  Union  Army  and  served  till  end  of  the  war. 

He  served  his  state  with  equal  distinction,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
legislature  two  terms  in  the  early  seventies.  For  some  ten  years  was  reporter 
and  compiler  of  Missouri  Laws  under  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
his  work  stands  as  a  testimony  to  his  honest  fidelity  to  any  work  entrusted 
to  him  in  his  profession  or  as  a  private  citizen. 

From  his  early  youth  he  was  a  faithful  and  most  helpful  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  of  which  his  distinguished  father  was  the  pas- 
tor for  many  years.  He  was  much  given  to  literary  work,  and  in  1891  pub- 
lished a  biography  of  his  father,  to  him  a  most  delightful  labor  of  love  and  a 
just  tribute  to  a  noble  character. 

His  sudden  death  came  with  a  shock  to  his  many  friends,  but  found  him 
entirely  ready  and  prepared  for  the  last  great  change. 

His  strong,  rugged  character  had  long  since  grasped  the  eternal  verities 
of  his  religion,  and  his  faith  in  the  eternal  mansions  was  unquestioning. 
Thus  ends  the  life  of  one  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  who  was  an  orna- 
ment to  his  profession,  a  most  noble  example  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zenship. 


William  L.  Huse  was  born  in  Danville,  Vermont,  March  9,  1835.  He 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  early  colonists  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  an- 
cestors on  both  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
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olution.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Chicago,  and 
all  his  active  life  was  passed  in  the  West.  He  entered  commercial  life  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  showed  very  soon  that  business  sagacity  and  broad 
grasp  of  affairs  that  characterized  his  after  life.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  the 
early  sixties  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  director  in  many  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions, 
where  his  counsel  was  always  wise.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Harvey 
Brown,  of  New  York,  who,  with  one  daughter  survives  him. 


George  a.  baker  died  in  St.  Louis  February  3d,  1902,  from  Pneu- 
monia, after  a  brief  illness  of  a  few  days. 

He  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  10,  1832.  He  first  moved 
West  in  1854,  locating  at  Westport,  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  where  he 
engaged  in  merchandising  with  I.  G.  Baker  and  Alex.  Street-  At  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1865  he  crossed  the  plains,  finally  locating  at  Fort  Benton,  Mon- 
tana Territory,  where  he  later  engaged  in  fur  trading  and  a  general  merchan- 
dise business  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  L  G.  Baker  &  Bro. 
in  the  fall  of  1874  Mr.  Baker  sold  out  his  interests  in  Montana  and  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  has  resided  since.  In  1878  he  accepted  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Continental  Bank,  which  was  succeeded  a  few  years  later 
by  the  Continental  National  Bank,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Baker  was  married  in  1&58,  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Street,  who  survives  him. 


COL.  Geo.  Eliot  LEIGHTON  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March 
7,  1835.     Died  at  Monadnock,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1901. 

Col.  Leigliton  spent  his  youth  and  received  his  education  in  Cincinnati. 
He  moved  to  and  became  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  in  1858.  He  enlisted  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  as  2d  Lieutenant  in  the  Union  forces  and  was  promoted 
to  Colonel  of  the  7th  Regiment,  Missouri  Militia,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  several  years  he  held  the  trying  and  difficult  position  of  Provost  Mar- 
shal of  St.  Louis.  In  October,  1862,  he  married  Isabella,  eldest  daughter 
of  Hudson  E.  Bridge. 

After  the  war.  Col.  Leighton  resumed  the  practice  of  law;  for  sometime 
being  counsel  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Washington  University  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Also  rendered  con- 
spicuous public  services  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Sound  Money  Commission 
in  1899. 

Throughout  his  life  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  men  of  affairs  devot- 
ing no  little  of  their  time  and  means  to  public  work. 

Surrounded  by  his  family  and  connections,  he  passed  away  as  the  sun 
arose  over  Monadock,  his  summer  home,  on  Independence  Day  last. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


or  THE 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 


OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis.  ' ' 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
together  with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All 
officers,  except  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 
The  regular  term  of  office  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  three  years,  two  being  chosen  each 
year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  that  may  occur  shall 
be  filled  b}^  the  Executive  Committee. 
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III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance 
to  the  society  may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  Kn- 
gland  birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or 
female  native  of  any  of  the  New  Kngland  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  society  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  any  meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  members  present ;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall 
become  a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission 
fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
If  the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  society  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  drop  such  member  from 
the  list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The 
payment  at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly 
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elected  member  shall  constitute  such  person  a  life 
member  of  the  society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  society  during  life  without 
further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival 
and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  committee.  Kach  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  bring  to  the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides  him- 
self, who  may  participate  in  the  dinner  on  the  pay- 
ment by  the  member  of  such  additional  sum  as  the 
committee  shall  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  the  Executive  Committee  may  invite  as 
many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

*General  William  T.  Sherman.  Hon.  Samuel  Treat. 

*Hon.  William  M.  Evarts.  *John  P.  Newman,  D.  D. 
*General  John  Pope.  Hon.  Etiian  A.  Hitchcock. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Thomas  Dimmock. 

♦Deceased. 


MEMBERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 


A 


Abbott,  Augustus  L 315  Chestnut  Street. 

Adams,  Charles  M Odd  Fellows'  Building. 

Adams,  Elmer  B U.  S.  District  Court. 

Akin,  Thomas 14  Nicholson  Place. 

Allen,  Edmund  T  ...". Wainwright  Building. 

Andrews,  George  K 313  Security  Building. 

Averill,  Alex.  M Broadway  and  Pine  Street. 

B 

Bailey,  Charles  H 304  North  Seventh  Street- 

Baker,  Walter  H Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street. 

Barnard,  George  D Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues. 

Barstow,  Charles  W 617  North  Second  Street. 

Bartlett,  George  M 14  South  Broadway. 

Bascome,  Joseph  D 3713  Delmar  Avenue. 

Bell,  William  M 3816  Delmar  Avenue. 

Bemis,  Stephen  A 601  South  Fourch  Street. 

Benedict,  Augustus  W Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets 

Birge,  Julius  C 2949  Euclid  Avenue. 
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Blackmer,  Lucien  R Equitable  Building. 

Blagden,  Edward  R 4548  McPherson  Avenue. 

Blodgett,  Weils  H 310S  Pine  Street- 

Blossom,  Henry  M 2820  Pine  Street. 

Boyd,  Willard  W 4:-i23  West  Pine  Boulevard. 

Bridge,  Hudson  Eliot 27  Westmoreland  Place. 

Bridges,  Appleton  S 2007  South  Compton  Avenue. 

Brinsmade,  Hobart ^1419  Morgan  Street. 

Burnham,  Samuel  G 400  North  Third  Street. 

Bushnell,  David  1 109  North  Second  Street. 

Butler,  James  G Walnut  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 


Carpenter,  George  O Russell  and  Compton  Avenues. 

Catlin,  Daniel Chestnut  and  Tliirteenth  Streets. 

Catlin,  Ephron 16  Vandeventer  Place. 

Chaplin,  Winfield  Scott Washington  University. 

Clifford,  Alfred 4168  West  Pine  Boulevard. 

Cobb,  Charles  W.  S 4115  Morgan  Street. 

Collins,  Lewis  E 207  North  Third  Street. 

Comstock,  T.  Griswold 3401  Washington  Avenue. 

Cram,  George  T 415  Locust  Street. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Hanford 4396  Lindell  Boulevard. 

D 

Dana,  George  D 1440  North  Main  Street- 

Day,  AsaW 415  North  Fourth  Street. 

Dean,  William  B 4422  Westminster  Place. 

Drake,  George  S 2807  Locust  Street. 

Durgin,  Freeman  A Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building. 


Eddy,  Albert  M 600  North  Main  Street. 

Eliot,  Edward  C Rialto  Building. 

Elliott,  Howard Globe- Democrat  Building. 


Fling,  W.  W 527  Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building. 

Filley,  Chauncey  1 2700  Lawton  Avenue. 
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G 

Goddard,  Joseph  W 413  South  Seventh  Street. 

Gray,  Mclvin  L Houser  Building. 

Gregg,  Norris  B 811  North  Sixth  Street. 

Gregg,  William  Henry 3013  Pine  Street. 

H 

Haynes,  Delos  R Union  Trust  Building. 

Hitchcock,  Henry 54  Vandeventer  Place. 

Holmes,  John  H 506  Columbia  Building. 

Holton,  J.  R 520  Olive  Street. 

Homer,  William  B 421  Olive  Street. 

Hoyt,  Edward  R 4481  Pine  Street. 

Hubbard,  Robert  M 322  Pine  Street. 

Humphrey,  Frank  W Broadway  and  Pine  Street- 

J 

Jackson,  Edward  F 4400  Morgan  Street. 

Judson,  Frederick  N Rialto  Building. 

K 

Kendrick,  Justin  S Equitable  Building. 

Kimball,  Thomas  D 421  Olive  Street. 

Lewis,  Henry  C Southern  Hotel. 

Lincoln,  William  S Southern  Hotel. 

Lowe,  S.  S  -     204  North  Third  Street. 

Ludington,  Francis  H 8  North  Main  Street. 

McKeel,  Charles  Haviland 603  Century  Building. 

Merrell,  Charles  L Bank  of  Commerce. 

Merriam,  Edwin  G Equitable  Building. 

Moore,  Philip  North 1520  Mississippi  Avenue. 

Morrill,  Henry  L 3805  Delmar  Avenue. 

Morse,  Hiram  Boardman Railway  Exchange. 
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N 
Newcomb,  Geo.  A - Locust  and  Seventh  Streets. 

o 

Oliver,  Austin  P De  Menil  Building. 

Orr,  Edward  S 614  North  Eighth  Street. 

P 

Paddock,  Gaius Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Paddock,  Orville Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Parsons,  Charles 2804  Pine  Street. 

Partridge,  Arthur  S  - 402  Bank  of  Commerce  Buildinj 

Pattison,  Everett  W Union  Trust  Building. 

Patton,  Cornelius  H 3707  Westminster  Place. 

Peabody,  W.  R 5101  Vernon  Avenue. 

Perry,  Geo.  W  612  St.  Charles  Street. 

Pike,  Sherman  B American  Central  Building. 

Plant,  Frederick  S 814  North  Fourth  Street. 

Plant,  George  H 3643  Washington  Avenue. 

Pollard,  Henry  M 415  Locust  Street. 

Pope,  Henry  O 5927  West  Cabanne  Place. 

Post,  Lewis  W Equitable  Building. 

Post,  Truman  A 520  Olive  Street. 

R 

Rice,  Frank  R 305  North  Fourth  Street. 

Robbins,  Alexander 2vi56  Dickson  Street. 

Rowell,  Clinton Rialto  Building. 

Ryan,  Frank   K 506  Olive  Street. 

S 

Sampson,  Clark  H Tenth  and  St.  Charles  Streets. 

Sands,  James  T 320  Roe  Building. 

Sawyer,  Frank  0 213  North  Third  Street. 

Sawyer,  1.  H 1018  Washington  Avenue. 

Say,  Wm.  J 1034  Thornby  Place. 

Shapleigh,  Augustus  F ...Boatmen's  Bank  Building. 

Shepley,  John  F 415  Locust  Street. 

Short,  Rev.  William 3692  Pine  Street. 

Snow,  Marshall  S Washington  University. 
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Southwick,  G.  E Uth  Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 

Spencer,  Horatio  N 2723  Wasiiington  Avenue. 

Spencer,  Selden  P Circuit  Court. 

Stanard,  Edwin  O 305  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Stearns,  Melvin  H 300  South  Fourth  Street. 

Sterling,  Edward  C 22  Westmoreland  Place. 

Stickney,  William  A 209  North  Fourth  Street. 

Stuyvesant,  Moses  S 116  North  Commercial  Street. 

T 

Tebbetts,  Lewis  B Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

w 

Walbridge,  Cyrus  P 620  Washington  Avenue. 

Walton,  Farwell 4121  North  Grand  Avenue. 

Whitelaw,  Oscar  L 409  North  Second  Street. 

Whitelaw,  Robert  H 409  North  Second  Street. 

Whitman,  Charles  E 6900  South  Broadway. 

Wilder,  Edward  B 415  North  Fourth  Street. 

Wolfe,  Daniel  R Laclede  Building. 

Wood,  Francis  C  224  Walnut  Street. 

Wood,  Horatio  D Circuit  Court. 

Wyman,  Henry  P 101  South  Main  Street. 

Y 

York,  F.  B 913  Carleton  Building. 
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.  Charles  Parsons 

1891   . 

.  Clark  H.  Sampson 

1892  . 

.  Edwin  0.  Stanard 

1893  . 

.  Thomas  Dimmock 

1894  . 

.  Marshall  S.  Snow 

1895  . 

.  Elmer  B.  Adams 

1896  . 

.  George  D.  Barnard 

1897  . 

.  Winfield  S.  Chaphn 

1898  . 

.  George  O.  Carpenter 

1899  . 

.  Lewis  B.  Tebbetts 

1900  . 

.  W.  B.  Homer 

1901  . 

.  O.  L.  Whitelaw 

()OicC'(pxm'btniB 

1885  . 

.  Elmer  B.  Adams 

Alvah  ]\Iansur 

1886  . 

.  Edwin  O.  Stanard 

]Melvin  L.  Gray 

Rev.  J.  C.  Learned 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  Martin 

1887  . 

.    .  Daniel  Catlin 

Daniel  T.  Jewett 

1888  .    .    .  Rev.  George  E.  Martin 

Clark  H.  Sampson 
Denham  Arnold 

1889  .    .    .  Charles  Parsons 

Carlos  S.  Greeley 
William  H.  Pulsifer 

1890  .    .    .  Charles  W.  Barstow 

Robert  M.  Hubbard 
Lewis  B.  Tebbetts 

1891  .    .    .  Ca^'us  B.  Biirnham 

Edmund  T.  Allen 
Fred'k  N.  Judson 

1892  .    .    .  Thomas  Dimmock 

Rev.  James  W.  Ford 
Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

1893  .    .    .  Charles  W.  S.  Cobb 

George  S.  Drake 
Thomas  D.  Kimball 

1894  .    .    .  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge 

Everett  W.  Pattison 
Delos  R.  Haynes 

1895  .    .    .  Truman  A.  Post 

Bradley  D.  Lee 
Edward  C.  Rowse 

1896  .    .    .  George  O.  Carpenter 

David  I.  Bushnell 
Joseph  W.  Fairbanks 

1897  .    .    .  Charles  E.  Whitman 

George  W.  Parker 
T.  Griswold  Comstock 

1898  .    ,    .  Stephen  A.  Bemis 

Augustus  F.  Shapleigh 
William  B.  Dean 
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1899  .    .    .  Francis  H.  Ludington 

Lewis  E.  Collins 
Rev.  William  Short 

1900  .    .    .  Geo.  D.  Davis 

Geo.  A.  Neweomb 
Gains  Paddock 

1901  .    .    .  Geo.  A.  Baker 

John  r.  Shepley 
Horatio  N.  Spencer 

&X^cnixi?z  Committee 

1885  .    .    .  Frank  A.  Pratt 

George  D.  Barnard 
Lewis  E.  Snow 
Lewis  E.  Collins 
Fred'k  W.  Drury 

1886  .    .    .  Clark  H.  Sampson 

Francis  H.  Ludington 
Henry  M.  Pollard 
Ljaiian  B.  Ripley 
C.  M.  Woodward 

1887  .    .    .  Henry  M.  Pollard 

Edward  S.  Rowse 
Clark  H.  Sampson 
James  Richardson 
Fred'k  N.  Judson 
Lewis  B.  Tebbetts 

1888  .    .    .  Rev.  J.  G.  Merrill 

George  E.  Leighton 
Robert  M.  Hubbard 

1889  .    .    .  Edward  S.  Rowse 

Edmund  T.  Allen 
1889  .    .    .  Thomas  Dimmock 


1890  . 

.    .  Alvah  INIansur 

INIarshall  S.  Snow 

1891  . 

.    .  Chas.  Parsons 

Delos  R.  Haynes 

1892  . 

.    .  Clark  H.  Sampson 

George  D.  Barnard 

1893  . 

.  Edward  0.  Stanard 

George  O.  Carpenter 

1894  . 

.  Thomas  Dimmock 

Winfield  S.  Chaplin 

1895  . 

.  IMarshall  S.  Snow 

William  B.  Dean 

1896  .    . 

.  Bradley  D.  Lee 

Elmer  B.  Adams 

1897  .    . 

.  George  A.  Newcomb 

George  D.  Barnard 

1898  .    . 

.  Joseph  D.  Bascome 

Thos.  D.  Kimball 

Cyrus  P.  Walbridge 

1899  .    . 

.  Geo.  O.  Carpenter 

Everett  W.  Pattison 

SredBurer 

1885  .    . 

.  Oscar  L.  Whitelaw 

^ecretdrg 

1885  .    . 

.  Wilham  B.  Homer 

1900  .    . 

.  Melvin  H.  Stearns 

©6jec^0  of  t^c  ^ocid^ 

tj^  The  New  England  Society  of  Saint  Louis  was 
organized  in  1885  for  good  fellowship  and  the  honor- 
ing of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


C  etm0  of  QYlcm6er0 

Initiation    Fee $5  00 

Annual  Dues 5  00 

C     Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New 
England  birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male 
or  female  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  society. 
Address 

Augustus  L.  Abbott^  Secretary j 

412  Security  Building. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 


^mnkmt^  (^nnuaS  (Reunion 


HELD 


December  Twenty-Second^  1902 

In  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  Eighty- 
Second  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims. 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  of  December,  1902. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  present. 


CANAPE    PRINCESSE 

BUZZARD    BAY    OYSTERS 

ELERY  OLIVES  RADISHES 

SALTED  ALMONDS 

CREAM   OF  GREEN  SEA  TURTLE,   GERALDINE 

MEDALLION  OF  SPANISH  MACKEREL,   BERCY 
CUCUMBERS  POMMES  DUFORD 

BARON  OF  BEEF,    PIQUE,    SOMMERSETT 

CAULIFLOWER    AU  GRATIN 

Jt 

SORBET  MIGNONETTE 

QUAIL  SUR    CANAPE 

MAYONAISE    OF  TOMATO    SURPRISE 

V* 

PUDDING  TORTONI  GLACE,  SAUCE  MARISQUIN 

PETITS  FOURS 

Jt 

CAMEMBERT  ET  ROQUEFORT 

TOASTED  BENTS  AND  SODA  CRACKERS 

CAFE  NOIR 


(Btueicaf  (program 


2nd  conn,  reg't,  n.  g.  m. 


SEMIRAMID3 


4- 
5- 

6. 

7- 
S. 

9- 

lO. 


'"neath  the  stars" 


March, 
Overture, 
Chilean  Serenade, 
Waltz, 

Hungarian  Fantasie,        -         -         -         

Selections,         -  -  -        "prince  of  pilsen" 

Manuela  d'Portuguese,         -  -  "redava' 

Sextette  -        -         ■         "lucia  d'lammermoor' 

Gavotte, "cizibulka' 

Manana, 


"MEXICAN  serenade' 


:> 


President's  Address 

Mr,  Cyrus  Packard  Walbridge 

"clime  of  the  brave!    the  high  heart's  home, 

LOVED  BY  THE  WILD  AND  STORMY  SEA! 
THY  CHILDREN  IN  THIS  FAR-OFF    LAND, 
DEVOTE  TO-DAY  THEIR  HEARTS  TO   THEE" 

—George  Denison  Prentice 

The  Reproduction  of  the  Pilgrim  Spirit 

Pres.  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  LL.  D. 

"et  majores  vestros  et  posteros  cogitate"  — Tacitus 

New  England  as  a  Factor  in  the  Nation's  Life 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill 

"l  DID  not  expect  to  find  so  MANY  NEW    ENGLANDERS  HERE' 

— STEPHEN   BRICE  IN    "tHE  CRISIS" 


Singing  of  "America." 
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MY  country!  'tis  of  thee, 

SWEET  LAND  OF  LIBERTY, 

OF  THEE  I    sing; 
LAND  WHERE  MY  FATHERS  DIED! 
land   OF  THE  pilgrim's    PRIDE  ! 
FROM  EVERY  MOUNTAIN  SIDE 
LET  FREEDOM  RING. 


MY  NATIVE  COUNTRY,    THEE — 
LAND  OF  THE  NOBLE  FREE — 

THY  NAME  I  LOVE; 
I  LOVE  THY  ROCKS  AND  RILLS, 
THY  WOODS  AND  TEMPLED  HILLS, 
MY  HEART  WITH  RAPTURE  THRILLS, 

LIKE  THAT    ABOVE! 


LET  MUSIC  SWELL  THE    BREEZE, 
AND  RING  FROM  ALL  THE  TREES 

SWEET  freedom's  SONG; 
LET  MORTAL  TONGUES  AWAKE; 
LET  ALL  THAT  BREATHE  PARTAKE; 
LET  ROCKS  THEIR  SILENCE    BREAK, 

THE  SOUND    prolong! 


(ZDujcbui-y 


OUR  father's  god!  to  THEE, 
AUTHOR  OF  LIBERTY, 

TO  THEE  WE  SING; 
LONG  MAY  OUR  LAND  BE  BRIGHT 
WITH  freedom's  holy  LIGHT; 
PROTECT  US  BY  THY  MIGHT, 

GREAT  GOD,  OUR  KING  ! 
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THE  PIER    OF  DELFSHAVEN 
ON   THE   RIVER   ME  USE, 

from   wJiicJi  tlic  Pi/g/i/iis  sai'/fd  on  tlic  22tid  of  July,   1620, 
in  t/ic  ' '  Speediucll. 

{Reprinted  by  permission  from   the    Year  Book   of  the 
Nejv  Engliuid  Society  of  Pennsylvania.) 


^^e  (^bbre00eer 


^J^  The  President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  Cyrus  P. 
Walbridge,  officiated  as  toastmaster.  His  preface 
to  the  formal  speechmaking,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  applauded.     He  said : 

(J^  "Under  protest,  I  shall  deliver  the  President's 
Address.  I  say  under  protest,  because  it  was  my 
judgment  that  no  part  of  the  time  this  evening  should 
be  occupied  by  one  who,  like  the  poor,  you  have  always 
with  you;  that  the  whole  time  should  be  given  to  the 
distinguished  friends  who  have  come  from  a  distance 
to  be  with  us.  But,  unfortunately,  you  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  it  is  the  most  puritanical  ex- 
ecutive committee  I  ever  saw.  With  the  old  round- 
head persistency  they  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
president's  address.  They  said,  in  substance,  that  a 
New  England  Dinner  without  a  president's  address 
would  be  like  a  New  England  meeting  house  without 
a  steeple.  Well  now,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  com- 
parison was  an  excellent  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  steeple  is  the  least  useful  part  of  the  New  Eng- 
land meeting  house.  (Laughter.) 
C  After  this  edict  of  the  Executive  committee  went 
forth  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  Scientific  American 
which  impressed  me,  and  I  want  to  read  it  to  you. 
"Some  three  years  ago  the  Japanese  government  sent 
"to  this  country  a  certain  Mr.  Takahashi  to  study  our 
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"patent  system.  Mr.  Takahashi  paid  a  glowing  and 
"picturesque  tribute  to  the  American  system.  'Here 
"was  the  United  States,  not  much  more  than  a  hun- 
"dred  years  old,'  he  said,  an^  we  asked,  'what  is  it  that 
"makes  the  United  States  such  a  great  nation.'  We 
"investigated,  and  found  it  was  patents,  so  Japan  will 
"have  patents."  This  article  gave  me  the  impression 
that  the  Japanese  gentleman  had  made  the  mistake  of 
treating  the  exponent  of  power  as  the  power  itself. 
I  dimly  remember,  Doctor  Faunce,  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  went  to  school,  but  I  dimly  remember  that  in 
those  days  they  told  us  that  a  little  figure  placed  above 
and  at  the  right  of  a  quantity  indicated  the  power 
of  that  quantity,  and  that  the  little  figure  was  called 
an  exponent.  It  was  not  the  power,  but  it  repre- 
sented the  power.  Our  Japanese  friend  went  into 
the  Patent  Department  and  saw  that  wonderful  ar- 
ray of  inventions  and  models,  and  he  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  power  of  this  country  when  he  had 
really  only  found  the  exponent  of  power. 
Ct  It  is  quite  the  fashion  these  days  for  foreign 
countries  to  send  representatives  to  America  to  study 
our  institutions  and  report  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments; and  I  sometimes  think  that  nearly  all  these 
foreign  investigators  fall  into  the  same  error  that  our 
Japanese  friend  did ;  that  they  mistake  the  expression 
of  power  for  the  power  itself.  Our  institutions  of 
government  are  not  the  power  of  the  government, 
they  are  the  exponents  of  that  power.  These  great 
commercial  houses  by  which  we  are  surrounded  to- 
night are  not  the  power  of  St.  Louis,  they  are  the 
signs  of  her  power.  That  splendid  fleet  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  is  not  the  power  of  our  government,  it  is 
the  exponent  of  that  power.     And  it  seems  to  me  that 
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if  these  foreign  investigators  would  profit  by  our  ex- 
ample they  would  do  well  to  look  back  of  the  expres- 
sion of  power  for  the  power  itself.  It  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  find  the  real  power  of  the  American 
Republic  if  they  go  about  it  right.  They  need  only 
trace  back  a  single  thread  of  history  about  two  thou- 
sand years.  And  they  might  commence  with  that 
little  company  in  the  cabin  of  the  May  Flower  where 
forty-one  God-fearing  men  signed  the  first  charter 
of  free  government,  prescribing  that  every  man  must 
stand  equal  before  the  law.  Then,  if  they  follow  the 
thread  back  carefully  it  will  bring  them  to  Martin 
Luther  nailing  his  thesis  on  the  door  of  the  old  church 
in  Wittenberg  declaring  for  the  freedom  of  mind 
and  conscience.  Then,  if  they  follow  it  a  little 
farther,  they  will  find  themselves  after  a  few  more 
centuries  in  Palestine  and  they  will  hear  the  Man  of 
Galilee  preaching  the  divine  rights,  not  of  kings,  but 
of  men. 

C  Now,  as  our  foreign  investigators  stand  amidst 
the  classic  scenes  of  old  Palestine,  let  them  pause  and 
consider,  and  if  they  are  honest  with  themselves  they 
will  say  "Here  is  the  source  of  American  power." 
They  will  say  "This  thread  which  we  have  traced 
from  the  May  Flower  back  to  Palestine  marks  the 
development  of  individual  manhood."  They  will  say 
"Here  in  Palestine  the  Messiah  proclaimed  the  divine 
rights  of  man.  At  the  half-way  station  Martin 
Luther  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  man's  mind  in 
the  exercise  of  those  divine  rights;  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  the  Puritan  forefathers  declared  that 
in  the  free  exercise  of  these  divine  rights  men  must 
stand  equal  before  the  law."  And  if  our  investi- 
gators are  wise  as  well  as  honest  they  will  return  to 
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their  respective  governments  and  say,  "If  we  would 
profit  by  American  experience,  we  must  emancipate 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  our  people,  not  of  a  few 
among  the  favored  classes,  but  of  all  the  people  so 
that  every  one  may  realize  that  he  is  a  man  because 
that  great  Republic  is  composed  of  "men  who  their 
duties  know,  but  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing, 
dare  defend."     (Prolonged  applause.) 
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C  The  President:  The  New  England  Society  is 
fortunate  this  evening  in  having  as  one  of  its  guests 
the  President  of  one  of  our  young  universities.  It 
is  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  that 
is  now  recognized  as  young  in  this  country  for  a  uni- 
versity. But  Brown  University,  being  still  in  its 
youth  has  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  it  has  for  its  Pres- 
ident one  who  possesses  not  only  the  vigor  of  youth 
but  a  recognition  of  the  forces  and  the  things  which 
control  and  shape  the  destinies  of  the  country.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  Doctor  Faunce, 
of  Brown  University.     (Applause.) 

THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  PILGRIM 

SPIRIT. 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM   HERBERT  PERRY  FAUNCE^  LL.  D. 

CL  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis:  In  that  old  Book 
which  the  pilgrims  loved  and  studied  it  is  written, 
"When  thou  comest  into  the  goodly  land  and  hast 
eaten  and  are  full,  then  beware."  (Laughter.)  I 
have  come  into  the  goodly  land,  I  have  eaten,  and  am 
fuller  than  ever  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were,  and  to- 
night the  ancient  warning  sounds  in  my  ears.  But 
nothing  shall  deter  me  from  bringing  greeting  to  this 
notable  company  on  this  happy  anniversary.     Years 
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ago  an  orator  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  in 
the  fervor  of  his  speech  said:  "Gentlemen,  young 
"men  are  the  back-bone  of  the  British  army,  and  what 
"we  want  is  to  train  up  this  back-bone  and  bring  it  to 
"the  front."  (Laughter.)  Now  I  suppose  the  pur- 
pose of  this  evening  is  to  bring  the  Pilgrim  back  bone 
to  the  front  in  St.  Louis.  I  bring  you  greeting  from 
Narraganset  Bay,  my  present  home,  and  from  the 
old  Plymouth  burial  hill  where  five  generations  of 
my  forefathers  sleep.  Geography,  to-night,  is  irrel- 
evant, if  not  impertinent.  The  things  which  separate 
us  are  little;  the  things  which  unite  us  are  deep  and 
lasting.  I  would  like  to  write  a  new  geography 
which  should  be  true  to  the  spiritual  fact.  In  it  I 
would  say:  "Massachusetts  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Mississippi  may  not  empty  into  Massachusetts  Bay, 
but  Massachusetts  Bay  does  pour  itself  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Plymouth  Rock  is  situated,  not 
on  the  sandy  shore  where  men  look  for  it;  it 
is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  and  will  and  conscience 
of  all  New  Englanders  scattered  over  the  broad 
prairies  and  in  the  expanding  cities  of  the  great 
west."  Given,  the  conscience  of  Plymouth  and 
the  energy  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Republic  is  secure. 
It  is  time  for  good  men  to  get  together  and  to  stay 
together.  Bad  men  are  organized,  and  good  men 
ought  to  be.  In  this  age  of  consolidation  and  co- 
operation, division  is  defeat,  isolation  is  death.  The 
man  that  stands  alone  will  not  stand  verj^  long.  I 
bought  a  ticket  j^esterday  for  St.  Louis.  On  every 
piece  of  the  pasteboard — it  was  a  very  long  ticket — I 
found  the  motto  repeated,  "Not  good  if  detached." 
(Applause.)     However  efficient  and  successful  j^our 
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present  business  or  professional  life  may  be,  it  is  not 
efficient  in  upholding  the  nation  if  detached  from  the 
greater  life  of  your  fellow  men  around  you.  Not 
only  do  we  need  this  union  with  good  men  around  us, 
but  we  need  to  be  in  touch  with  the  good  men  who 
have  preceded  us.  To  fan  the  fires  of  patriotism,  to 
rekindle  noble  traditions,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  is  a  task  which  may  well  once 
a  year  call  the  lawyer  from  his  office,  the  minister 
from  his  pulpit,  the  manufacturer  from  his  desk,  the 
doctor  from  his  practice,  that  we  may  spend  an  even- 
ing in  lauding  together  the  virtues  that  have  made  us 
great,  and  in  remembering  afresh  "in  what  a  forge 
and  what  a  heat  were  shaped  the  anchors  of  our  hope." 
C  Whenever  we  open  the  old  pilgrim  chronicle  the 
thing  that  amazes  us  is  the  smallness  of  their  appa- 
ratus and  the  greatness  of  their  idea.  They  were  so 
few  in  number.  Only  a  hundred  and  two  forefathers 
and  foremothers  put  together,  and  half  of  them  un- 
der the  sod  before  the  first  freezing  winter  was  over. 
The  census  taker  might  well  smile  at  the  meager  mi- 
gration. But  the  census  always  passes  over  the  inner- 
most fact,  and  no  arithmetic  can  compute  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs.  And  the  towns  from  which  they 
sailed:  Scrooby,  Delft  Haven,  and  the  rest.  What 
is  there  in  those  little  provincial  settlements  to  nourish 
heroes  and  furnish  inspiration  for  daring  enterprise? 
Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?  And  the 
ships  in  which  they  sailed,  is  there  any  insurance  com- 
pany in  Missouri  that  would  care  to  take  risks  on 
those  crazy  barks  to-day?  The  Speedwell  puts  back 
for  repairs,  springing  a  leak  three  hundred  miles  from 
shore;  and  the  May  Flower  would  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  in  mid  ocean  had  it  not  been  for  an  old  iron 
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screw  that  some  thriving  Pilgrim  brought  with  him 
against  a  possible  time  of  need.  What  would  our 
jaunt  J'-  cup  defenders  to-day  say  of  those  lumbering 
vessels?  What  would  the  passengers  on  the  Kaiser 
Willielm  der  Grosse  say  could  they  overhaul  the  May 
Flower  in  mid  Atlantic?  Would  they  not  think  here 
was  a  boat  out  of  a  scene  in  comic  opera  that  had  been 
blown  out  to  sea?  As  to  the  shore  to  which  they  came, 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  as  poor  a  guide  as  she  is  a  poet,  and 
that  is  decisive.  Instead  of  a  stern  and  rock-boimd 
coast,  they  found  a  dreary  waste  of  shifting  sand. 
They  landed  on  the  only  rock  on  the  south  shore  of 
Massachusetts.  (Laughter.)  Whoever  visits  Ply- 
mouth to-day  finds  his  dream  shattered.  He  finds  a 
stagnant,  fossilized  town,  a  harbor  stopped  with  mud, 
a  poor,  splintered  rock  that  has  been  carted  from  place 
to  place  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  a  huge  granite 
monument  whose  sole  merit  is  its  size.  His  dream  is 
shattered. 

d  Is  that  all?  Limibering  ships,  stagnant  town 
and  a  hundred  psalm-singing  malcontents;  is  that  all? 
Yes,  that  is  all,  if  that  is  all  you  have  eyes  to  see. 
There  are  no  heroes  for  the  unheroic.  Did  }''ou  ever 
look  up  Bunker  Hill  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica?  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  reads  thus: 
"Bunker  Hill:  a  small  eminence,  about  150  feet  high, 
three  miles  north  of  Boston."  That  is  Bunker  Hill 
from  the  British  point  of  view  as  given  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.  Those  towns  from  which  the 
Pilgrims  sailed  were  filled  with  men  of  Dutch  tenacity 
and  English  pluck.  That  sandy  shore  glows  still  with 
a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  Those  lumber- 
ing vessels  will  outlast  all  the  great  ocean  liners  of  our 
time.    The  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  was  not  across  the 
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Atlantic,  but  across  the  centuries ;  not  three  months  in 
length,  it  is  still  in  progress,  and  that  little  awkward 
crew  are  still  teaching  the  nations  how  to  sail  through 
darkness  and  hunger  and  despair  and  death  to  the  dis- 
tant shining  continent  of  God.  (Applause.) 
C^  Now  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  sons  of  the  Pil- 
grims to  perpetuate  their  tj^pe.  "Be  fiTiitful  and 
multiply"  is  the  primal  law  of  creation.  The  oak 
perpetuates  itself  in  the  forest,  the  bird  lives  for  its 
coming  brood.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sons  of  the  Pil- 
grims to  see  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  type  does 
not  die  out  in  America.  Fifteen  millions  of  our  pop- 
ulation are  descended  from  that  old  Pilgrim  and  Pur- 
itan stock.  But  what  I  have  in  mind  to-night  is  not 
the  numerical  perpetuation;  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
the  perpetuation  of  the  spirit,  the  reproduction  of 
the  type.  There  were  some  twenty  thousand  of  those 
forefathers  and  mothers  that  crossed  from  England 
to  New  England  within  twenty  years.  Fifteen  mil- 
lions may  be  their  lineal  descendants,  but  what  we 
want  is  that  every  man  in  this  country  should  feel 
something  of  the  impetus  of  their  life  and  the  force 
of  their  example.  What  manner  of  men  were  they? 
They  were  men,  certainly,  of  rare  intelligence.  That 
compact,  to  which  your  President  has  so  forcibly  al- 
luded, belongs  among  the  immortals.  It  has  its  place 
beside  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address.  God,  as  the  old  historian  tells 
us,  "sifted  out  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send 
choice  grain  into  the  wilderness."  They  beheved  that 
democracy  was  possible  only  through  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  and  therefore  they  planted  the  school 
close  beside  the  church.  In  the  old  meeting  house  in 
the  city  of  Providence  where  Brown  men  hold  their 
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Commencement  every  year,  a  building  now  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  old,  we  find  the  quaint 
inscription  in  the  record  of  the  church:  "This  meet- 
ing house  was  built  for  the  worship  of  God  and  to 
hold  commencements  in."  (Applause.)  That  is  the 
way  they  put  their  education  into  their  religion,  and 
built  their  buildings  of  religion  with  a  place  for  edu- 
cation. Universal  suffrage  is  possible  only  where 
there  is  universal  education.  Under  a  monarchy  it 
is  unnecessary  that  all  of  the  people  should  be  en- 
lightened, for  the  monarch  by  divine  right  may  com- 
mand and  guide  the  people.  Under  a  feudal  consti- 
tution of  society  miiversal  enlightenment  is  not 
needed;  it  is  the  part  of  the  barons  and  the  lords  to 
think  and  speak  for  the  common  herd.  But  in  a 
democracy,  apart  from  the  education  of  the  entire 
people  liberty  becomes  license,  the  orator  becomes 
the  demagogue,  the  politician  is  the  only  type  of 
statesman  and  the  voice  of  the  people  becomes  the 
roar  of  the  mob.  I  rejoice  in  the  way  the  men  of 
St.  Louis  are  standing  behind  their  noble  university, 
I  rejoice  that  never  were  its  prospects  so  great  and  so 
bright  as  to-day;  I  visited  yonv  High  School  this 
morning  and  saw  the  noble  sight  of  those  2200  young 
people  under  one  roof,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
army  that  is  to  defend  this  City  in  the  next  generation 
is  to  be  found  under  the  roof  of  that  High  School 
to-day.  (Applause.)  Without  this  education,  we 
have  no  defense.  The  sixteen  million  of  children  in 
our  public  schools  are  our  best  protection.  What  is 
the  common  school?  The  common  love  of  law  and 
liberty,  the  common  political  tradition  and  inherit- 
ance, the  common  state  of  history  and  the  common 
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hope  for  the  future  makes  what  we  significantly  call 
the  common  school. 

C  We  are  far  ahead  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  in  the 
apparatus  of  living;  are  we  as  far  ahead  in  the  type 
of  our  manhood  and  womanhood?  The  power  loom 
is  far  beyond  the  spinning  wheel  of  Priscilla ;  are  our 
modern  John  Aldens  and  Priscillas  as  much  in  pro- 
portion beyond  the  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
in  that  ancient  time  ?  What  is  the  use  of  these  incan- 
descent lights  unless  they  enable  the  student  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  see  his  duty?  What  is  the  use 
of  traveling  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  if  we  are  just 
as  restless  and  discontented  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
as  we  were  at  the  beginning.  Not  by  pihng  marble 
to  the  twentieth  story  shall  we  elevate  American  char- 
acter to  the  sky,  not  by  whitening  the  seas  with  the 
sails  of  our  commerce,  but  by  cherishing  those  simple 
and  homely  virtues  which  are  the  cheap  defense  of 
our  nation,  the  best  guardians  of  our  fii'esides  and 
our  hearthstones.  (Applause.)  In  Genesis  we  read 
"Let  us  make  man."  I  would  like  to  write  that  over 
the  doors  of  every  legislative  hall,  and  every  public 
school,  and  every  university:  "Let  us  make  men;" 
men  that  can  think  accurately  and  see  clearly,  that  can 
decide  promptly  and  act  energetically,  that  can  love 
devotedly  and  hate  determinedly  and  grow  forever; 
men  such  as  all  the  past  ought  now  to  culminate  in 
producing. 

d  But  these  fathers  of  ours  had  another  character- 
istic. They  were  stern  foes  of  every  kind  of  tyranny. 
They  left  behind  them  houses  and  lands,  the  great- 
ness of  European  civilization,  so  that  they  might  leave 
the  tyrant  as  well.  Behind  them  were  courts  and 
councils,  before  them,  the  wilderness.     Behind  them 
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the  poetry  and  romance  of  a  thousand  years,  before 
them  Hfe  among  barbarians.  But  behind  was  the 
tyrant  and  before  them  was  liberty,  and  they  hesi- 
tated not  for  an  instant.  You,  gentlemen,  are  the 
undegenerate  sons  of  noble  sires.  They  did  not  fear 
the  face  of  the  king.  Do  you  succumb  to  the  ward 
politician?  If  you  and  I  serve  any  political  boss,  who 
degrades  men  to  the  level  of  his  purposes  instead  of 
lifting  them  to  the  level  of  his  opportunities,  no  an- 
nual dinner  can  establish  om*  claim  to  lineage  from 
the  men  whose  hearts  were  of  oak  and  whose  wills 
were  of  iron  and  whose  secrets  were  few  because  their 
purposes  were  great.  (Applause.)  No,  gentlemen, 
these  were  men  that  hated  every  form  of  tyranny, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  their  spirit  is  more  needed 
to-day  than  in  the  life  of  the  modern  American  city. 
Our  national  government  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  founders,  we  may  well  say,  were  inspired  di- 
vinely. Our  state  governments  are,  on  the  whole,  ef- 
ficient; governments  of  integrity  and  success.  But 
American  intelligence  and  character  have  not  usually 
proved  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  municipal 
government,  save  now  and  then  when  led  by  some 
such  man  as  is  the  President  of  your  society  here  to- 
night. (Applause.)  Philadelphia  is  held  to-day  in 
the  grasp  of  corruption,  and  seems  contented  with 
her  fate.  New  York  is  governed  by  a  reform  admin- 
istration that  certainly  means  well  but  seems  to  let 
"I  dare  not"  wait  upon  "I  would."  But  St.  Louis  is 
emancipating  herself  from  slavery.  That  event  and 
its  influence  are  not  simply  felt  here.  They  are  felt 
in  all  the  towns  and  cities  between  the  two  oceans. 
For  men  are  saying  if  that  state  of  affairs  can  be 
conquered  by  the  citizens  we  can  face  our  little  prob- 
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lems  and  be  sure  that  we,  too,  can  conquer.  Long 
enough  has  the  apathy  of  good  men  furnished  the  op- 
portunity of  bad  men.  Long  enough  has  the  indif- 
ference of  the  best  elements  in  our  cities  exalted  the 
power  of  the  worst  elements.  We  are  learning  now 
that  no  man  is  a  good  Christian  unless  he  is  a  good 
citizen.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  kept  on  the  church 
books  on  any  church  in  this  City  imless  he  votes  on 
election  day  and  votes  as  under  his  great  Task  Mas- 
ter's eye  for  the  best  men  that  he  knows  for  pubhc 
office.  (Applause.)  Mr  Beecher  used  to  say  "If 
you  send  a  villain  to  Washington  to  represent  you — 
he  does  represent  you."  (Applause.)  We  have  had 
enough  of  goodness  in  general,  now  we  need  goodness 
in  particular.  We  need  good  men  that  are  good  for 
something,  otherwise  they  are  not  good  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  worth  recognizing;  and  that  means  that 
they  must  be  non-partisan  in  municipal  affairs. 
When  streets  are  to  be  allowed  and  paved,  when  pure 
water  is  to  be  provided  for  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  when  public  parks  are  to  be  opened  and 
public  libraries  established,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
man  should  inquire  into  the  political  affihation  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  working.  The  business  of  the 
American  Cities  is  to  be  done  on  business  principles 
by  business  men  and  not  by  political  heelers  for  the 
sake  of  rewarding  those  who  follow  in  their  train. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  larger  life  of  our  country, 
when  we  come  to  the  great  problems  that  confront 
us  to-day  that  demand  sincerity  and  faithfulness  and 
intelligence  and  leadership,  does  not  the  pilgrim  love 
of  liberty  still  call  us  and  beckon  us  onward?  We 
resist  the  tyranny  of  capital  when  it  drives  men  to 
desperation  and  blandly  declares  "there  is  nothing  to 
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arbitrate,"  and  we  resist  with  equal  vehemence  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  union  laborer  who  voluntraily  gives  up 
his  job  and  yet  declines  to  allow  another  man  to  take 
it.  (Applause.)  We  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  cap- 
italist when  he  unctuously  proclaims  that  God  has  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
we  resist  with  equal  f  en^or  the  tyranny  of  the  labor 
union  when  it  attacks  a  man  for  working  to  support 
his  wife  and  children,  and  attacks  with  brickbats  and 
bullets  those  who  supply  these  innocent  people  with 
the  necessaries  of  common  hfe.  (Applause.)  These 
new  tyrannies  demand  the  resurrection  of  the  old 
spirit.  Let  Miles  Standish  again  unsheath  his  sword. 
Let  John  Robinson  again  open  his  Bible  and  see  more 
light  break  out  of  God's  word.  Let  the  mighty 
spirits  of  Winslow  and  Carver  and  Brewster  speak 
again  from  their  resting  place  at  Plymouth,  and  teach 
us  that  liberty  is  their  bequest  and  our  birthright,  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  another  founder  of  the  Republic, 
"the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

C  One  more  word  I  want  to  say  about  our  pilgrim 
fathers.  They  were  men  of  faith  in  the  unseen.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  can  accept  all  the  pilgrim 
dogmas  or  not.  I  know  that  I  cannot.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  God  that  seems  to  me  like  an  oriental  sov- 
reign,  far  withdrawn.  Their  salvation  was  a  mechan- 
ical affair,  their  heaven  a  monotonous  place  of  eternal 
psalm-singing,  and  their  hell  to  us  quite  incredible. 
But  we  wrong  them  grievously  if  we  think  that  this 
was  their  rehgion.  Their  formulas  may  have  been 
crude  three  centuries  ago,  but  the  faith  in  the  unseen 
which  lies  behind  them  is  their  gift  transmitted  to  us. 


THE   PROTESTANT  CHURCH, 
DELFSHA  VEN. 

"  History  is  silent  on  the  length  of  the  Pilgrims'  stay 
at  Del/shaven,  but  certain  it  is  that  true  to  the  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality,  the  Protestant  Church  at  Del/shaven 
opened  its  doors  to  them,  and  there  they  worshiped  the 
Almighty,  and  invoked  His  blessing  on  their  perilous  adven- 
ture to  the  netv  worlds 


{I-icpriiiied  by  permission  front    tlie    Year   Bool;   of  the 
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When  they  affirm  that  every  man  that  walks  the  earth 
must  reckon  with  the  infinite  righteousness,  that  every 
man  who  does  business  here  must  render  his  account 
to  the  infinite  justice  hereafter,  we,  the  sons  of  the 
pilgrims,  affirm  that  they  are  right,  and  in  their  name 
we  repudiate  atheism  and  cynicism  and  despair,  and 
we  hold  that  only  as  men  have  the  capacity  of  believ- 
ing great  things  will  they  have  the  power  to  do  great 
things.  (Applause.)  You  may  find  fault  with  their 
formula,  you  may  complain  of  the  shell  of  their  dog- 
ma, but  the  kernel  behind  it  was  sound.  Their  faith 
in  the  invisible  is  the  only  power  by  which  we  business 
and  professional  men  can  mould  the  visible  to-day, 
and  can  shape  the  tangible  and  the  actual.  When 
that  faith  in  the  invisible  dies  out  of  America  you  will 
find  that  the  power  to  create  visible  institutions  and 
to  mould  tangible  forces  will  have  perished  from  it 
as  well.  Oh,  the  gilded  youth  of  America  like  to 
sneer  at  the  long  cloak,  at  the  stout  staff  and  strange 
garb  and  the  peculiar  language  of  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Puritan.  But  we  who  understand  them  know 
there  is  nothing  the  gilded  youth  need  so  much  as  the 
inoculation  of  the  Pilgrim  spirit.  Better  to  believe 
in  a  God  who  is  an  oriental  despot  than  not  to  bow 
down  before  anything  in  earth  or  heaven.  Better  to 
believe  with  the  old  New  England  Primer  that  "In 
Adam's  fall  we  sin-ned  all"  than  to  believe  that  sin 
and  righteousness  in  the  end  amount  to  about  the 
same  thing.  Better  to  believe  in  the  hell  of  John 
Milton  and  Jonathan  Edwards  than  to  sneer  at  good- 
ness and  reduce  conscience  to  the  dance  of  the  mole- 
cules in  a  human  brain.  (Applause.)  Oliver  Crom- 
well, stern  old  Puritan  that  he  was,  found  that  his 
countrymen  were  boasting  of  their  isolation — the  salt 
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sea  that  surrounded  England — and  he  said:  "Gentle- 
men, 5^ou  boast  of  the  ditch  that  surrounds  your 
island;  let  me  tell  you  your  ditch  will  not  save  jon 
unless  5''ou  keep  God's  laws."  Wheat  fields  and  gold 
mines,  veins  of  precious  ore,  lofty  office  buildings, 
great  industries  and  great  commerce  will  not  save  us, 
if  we  forget  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  and 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  It  may  be  that  not 
every  man  or  woman  who  sits  here  to-night  will  be 
famous  in  the  country's  story.  It  may  be  that  not 
every  one  of  us  shall  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
But  every  one  of  us  can  transmit  something  of  this 
old  Puritan  faith  and  attachment  to  righteousness  to 
some  little  circle.  Every  one  of  us  can  infuse  it  into 
some  home,  some  school,  some  church,  some  social 
circle,  and  thereby  make  the  life  of  the  nation 
sounder,  sweeter  and  more  enduring. 
CE.  There  are  two  figures  that  I  like  to  think  of  on 
our  Atlantic  shore,  guarding,  to-night,  symbolically, 
the  destiny  of  the  Republic.  They  are  both  women's 
figures.  The  statue  of  Libert}?-,  in  New  York  Har- 
bor holds  aloft  the  flaming  torch,  and  lights  all  the 
multitudes  from  all  the  ports  of  the  world  that  come 
streaming  into  that  harbor  to  make  their  homes  in 
America.  The  other  figure  is  the  statue  of  Faith 
on  the  shore  of  old  Plymouth,  carved  in  the  whitest 
granite,  with  finger  upraised  to  the  sky  and  eyes  look- 
ing steadily  out  over  the  old  harbor  into  which  the 
May  Flower  came.  That  figure  of  Faith  stands 
there  to-night,  and  the  light  from  the  statue  of  Lib- 
erty shines  out  toward  the  statue  of  Faith,  and  those 
two  figures  together  symbolize,  I  trust,  the  life  of 
America.  So  long  as  such  ideals  prevail  our  govern- 
ment shall  not  fail.     Faith  and  Freedom,  Religion 
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and  Liberty — so  long  as  these  are  our  ideals  the  gov- 
ernment shall  last,  homes  shall  continue  to  rise,  the 
Pilgrim  lineage  shall  not  die  out,  and  America,  which 
owes  so  much  to  Pilgrim  blood,  shall  hold  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  Pilgrims  ever  dear.  May  j'^ou  and 
I  do  somewhat  to  bring  these  things  to  pass.  (Pro- 
longed applause.) 
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(f  The  President :  I  have  been  trying  all  the  even- 
ing to  think  of  some  suitable  introduction  for  the 
next  speaker,  but  whenever  I  would  get  a  beautiful 
sentence  almost  concluded  there  would  flow  into  my 
mind  the  single  name  "Winston  Churchill,"  and  I 
concluded  that  was  the  only  introduction  necessary. 
I  introduce  ]Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  (Prolonged 
applause. ) 

NEW  ENGLAND  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE 
NATION'S  LIFE. 

MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

€L,  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
New  England  Society:  It  is  a  great  honor  and  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  addressing  you  in 
my  native  town  to-night.  Not  many  years  ago,  as 
history  runs,  our  forefathers  of  the  Revolutionary 
time  constructed  an  engine.  This  engine  was  a  new 
concern.  It  began  to  go,  very  slowly  at  first,  and 
haltingly,  but  gradually,  fed  by  the  chemicals  of 
races  (which  no  man  knows  verj^^  much  about)  it 
began  to  go  faster  and  faster  until  now  it  has  at- 
tained a  terrific  speed.  It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
American  mind  of  the  twentieth  century  to  learn  to 
understand  and  to  master  this  engine,  and  he  has  lit- 
tle faith  in  the  American  mind  who  does  not  believe  it 
capable  of  mastering  it.  (Applause.) 
CE.  For  a  long  time  this  construction  of  our  fore- 
fathers passed  almost  unnoticed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  What  little  attention  they  did  give  to  us 
was  not  always  flattering.     Carlyle,  in  his  Frederick 
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the  Great,  refers  to  us  as  "that  anarchy  beyond  the 
seas;"  and  he  predicts  for  us  a  Pompeian  end.  But 
smce  Carlyle  wrote  Frederick  the  Great  we  have 
turned  over  again,  and  now  these  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  are  sending  emissaries  over 
here  to  find  out,  as  Colonel  Walbridge  says,  some- 
thing about  us.  These  gentlemen,  and  other  gentle- 
men who  come  over  here  on  their  own  account,  have 
not  always  withheld  their  criticism,  nor  have  we 
wished  them  to.  They  seem  to  agree  that  we  are  a 
great  nation,  but  they  qualify  it  and  say  that  we  are 
a  crude  nation.  The  wonder  is  that  we  are  any  nation 
at  all;  and  the  fact  that  we  are  any  nation  at  all  is 
largely  a  triumph  of  the  kind  of  mind  to  which  I  am 
speaking  here  to-night. 

CE.  There  have  been  two  great  breeding  places  on  this 
continent  of  men  of  thought  and  conscience  and  ac- 
tion. One  of  these  is  that  great  mountain  district 
which  borders  the  states  of  Virginia  and  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  which  gave  us  such  men  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Benton  and  Andrew  Jackson  and 
others  who  came  here  to  St.  Louis.  And  the  second 
district  is  comprised  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
I  may  add  that  neither  of  these  districts  is  precisely 
famous  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 
CL  The  gigantic  and  material  tasks  which  this  nation 
has  taken  upon  itself  to  perform  in  a  hundred  years 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  any  crudity  that  we 
may  have  in  us  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  that  crudity  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  nation 
which  was  founded  without  precedent,  which  was  es- 
sentially a  trial  government,  subject  to  indiscriminate 
emigration   such   as   we   have   been  for   a   hundred 
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years,  and  considering  the  growth  across  a  continent 
three  thousand  miles  wide,  be  at  first  absolutely  pure 
in  all  its  branches.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have  any 
purity  at  all.  And  the  fact  that  we  have  any  purity 
at  all  has  been  set  forth  so  well  by  President  Faunce 
to-night  that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject.  I  think  everybody  here  understands  why, 
after  hearing  him  speak. 

Ct  With  the  exception  of  those  two  virile  settlements 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  also  in  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  one  hundred  years  ago  a  vast  wilderness 
stretched  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  2,500  miles.  With  all  their  foresight, 
the  statesmen  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  time  could  not 
foresee  what  this  100  years  was  to  bring  forth;  and  I 
think  the  very  best  proof  of  that  fact  is  that  when 
they  came  to  buy  the  Louisiana  Territory  they  only 
wanted  to  buy  enough  to  control  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  to  put  down  the  discontent 
in  Kentucky.  The  destiny,  or  luck,  or  whatever  we 
may  choose  to  call  it,  by  which  we  obtained  the  whole 
of  that  territory  was  probably  the  most  momentous 
step  that  this  nation  has  ever  taken,  and  I  understand 
it  is  to  be  most  fittingly  celebrated  in  this  City  in  the 
year  1904.     (Applause.) 

d  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  man  whom  I  thought 
had  the  most  foresight  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  I  should  say,  without  hesitation,  George 
Rogers  Clark.  And  I  am  setting  aside  Clark  the 
Indian  fighter,  Clark  the  commander,  when  I  say 
this,  and  I  am  telling  you  about  Clark  the  statesman ; 
just  as  I  should  set  Dewey  the  Naval  commander  and 
Admiral  aside  in  Manila  Bay  and  talk  to  you  about 
Dewey  the  statesman  when  he  handled  that  inter- 
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national  situation  so  magnificently  in  our  late  war. 
(Applause.)  It  was  Clark,  you  remember,  when  the 
Revolution  had  just  broken  out,  who  went  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  and  the  Council  and  insisted  and 
persisted,  and  staid  there,  and  used  every  argument, 
until  he  obtained  a  bag  full  of  depreciated  Conti- 
nental currency  and  the  authority  to  raise  on  the  Ohio 
enough  levies  to  capture  what  was  then  the  North 
West  Territorj^  Clark  foresaw  clearly,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out  he  was  the  only  man  who  did,  the 
future  value  of  that  Territory  to  the  small  nation 
which  was  then  struggling  in  its  birth.  The  actual 
story  of  how  Clark  captured  that  territory  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  romantic  story  in  our  annals.  He 
was  a  captain  if  there  ever  was  one.  How  he  sailed 
down  the  Ohio  River,  how  he  marched  to  Kaskaskia, 
how  he  surprised  the  garrison  there.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  he  found  the  French  com- 
mandante  in  bed  or  not,  or  whether  he  stood  with 
folded  arms,  as  President  Roosevelt  says,  at  the  door 
and  watched  the  dance  until  it  was  over.  At  any 
rate  he  conquered  that  coimtry  for  the  United  States. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  how  he  stopped 
at  Vincennes.  You  must  have  all  read  it  a  hundred 
times,  but  I  like  to  dwell  on  it.  How  he  marched 
with  those  few  men  from  Kaskaskia  across  the  plains 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  through  snow  and  storm  and' 
sleet  and  captured  that  post  too.  And  so  it  was  ow- 
ing to  Clark  that  the  great  States  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana and  Illinois  are  not  to-day  a  part  of  the  do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  conquest  of  this  particular 
piece  of  the  wilderness  which  Clark  procui'ed  for  us, 
between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
first  quarter  or  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  is  a  remarkable  story.  Indeed,  there  is  only 
one  story  of  that  kind  in  the  world's  history  that  sur- 
passes it,  and  that  is  the  conquest  of  the  two  thousand 
miles  of  wilderness  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
western  ocean  in  the  last  half  of  that  century.  I 
hope  I  am  aiFronting  none  of  the  gentlemen  present 
when  I  aver  that  some  of  them  here  were  alive  in  the 
year  1849.  That  was  the  year  that  California  was 
discovered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  if  any  of  you 
gentlemen  were  to  have  asked  a  citizen  of  more  than 
the  average  intelligence  then  to  predict  what  this  wil- 
derness would  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  two  I  doubt  very  much  if  his  answer 
would  have  come  very  near  to  the  facts  as  they  are 
to-day.  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  would  have  said  that 
this  stretch  of  country  two  thousand  miles  broad  by 
two  thousand  miles  wide  would  have  been  covered  by 
populous  states  and  flourishing  cities  filled  with  edi- 
fices of  a  size  which  the  world  has  never  seen  before, 
and  all  connected  by  a  network  of  railroads — at  the 
end  of  the  century.  In  short,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
he  would  have  predicted  that  an  empire  would  be 
formed  there  in  1900.  One  of  the  most  typical  Amer- 
icans that  ever  lived,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
said  that  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  seat 
of  a  coming  empire.  Gentlemen  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  your  share  in  the  making  of  that  empire 
has  been  a  hea^^  one,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon 
that,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  more  remarkable  fact 
that  that  empire  has  been  made  during  your  lifetime. 
C  I  have  often  been  asked  the  question  why  I  went 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  I  always  regarded  it  as  a 
very  pertinent  question;  just  as  pertinent  as  Doctor 
Johnson's  questions  were  about  Scotland ;  but  the  last 
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man  that  asked  me  that  question  I  undertook  to  an- 
swer. I  said:  "Did  you  ever  consider  the  very  worthy 
men  who  have  come  out  of  New  Hamshire?  There 
was  John  Stark,  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  Chase,  and 
Horace  Greeley."  He  said,  "Yes,  but  what  has  that 
got  to  do  with  your  going  there?"  (Laughter.) 
"Well,"  I  said,  "I  went  there  to  take  Horace  Gree- 
ley's place."     (Laughter.) 

C  I  have  just  come  through  a  campaign.  We  have 
a  legislature  in  New  Hampshire,  composed  of  four 
hundred  members,  and  I  tried  very  hard  to  become 
one  four-hundredth  of  that  legislature,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  a  good  deal  harder  than  I  thought  it 
would  be,  and  I  ran  up  against  a  great  deal  of  hard 
New  England  sentiment,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  did. 
They  have  a  way  in  New  England,  you  know,  of 
going  by  turns,  and  the  highest  honor  that  a  town 
can  give  a  man  is  to  send  him  up  to  the  legislature. 
The  consequence  is,  as  soon  as  a  man  is  born  in  one 
of  those  New  England  towns  he  is  not  put  down  for 
a  club,  but  his  father  always  thinks  that  before  he 
dies  he  will  be  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature. So  I  had  to  cope  with  that,  and  I  am  sm*- 
rounded  by  exceedingly  frank  neighbors,  and  some  of 
them  said  to  me  that  they  thought  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  forward  right  away.  Well,  I  said,  "Gentle- 
men, you  have  sent  a  great  many  people  out  to  the 
place  where  I  come  from  (I  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  Governor  Stanard  came  from  the  town  next  to 
me  or  I  would  have  used  him  as  a  shining  example) 
but  I  said  "You  have  sent  a  great  many  people  out 
where  I  came  from,  and  those  people  have  not  hes- 
itated to  enter  into  our  legislatures,  and  this  business 
of  not  waiting  you  people  of  New  England  taught 
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us  in  the  west.  And  I  just  came  back  here  to  turn 
the  tables  on  you,"  and  so  they  elected  me.  (Laugh- 
ter.) My  case  represents,  perhaps,  a  new  differen- 
tial in  the  calculus  of  American  migration.  It  is  not 
a  new  thing  for  a  man  to  go  to  New  England  from 
the  west  and  spend  a  few  months,  but  it  is  distinctly 
a  new  thing,  I  think,  for  a  man  to  go  from  a  western 
city  to  live  in  rural  New  England.  That  is  what  I 
have  done.  You  gentlemen,  many  of  you  who  left 
New  England  as  boys  and  come  out  west  here, 
"pulled  your  weight,"  as  the  President  would  say,  to 
build  up  this  great  City  in  a  conservative  and  solid 
manner,  go  back  there  and  build  homes  in  the  summer 
time.  This  may  seem  a  very  ordinary  thing  to  the 
American  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  it  is  really 
very  little  short  of  a  miracle,  that  a  man  should  be 
born  in  rural  New  England,  pick  up  in  his  childhood 
or  his  boyhood,  travel  all  the  way  from  one  thousand 
to  three  thousand  miles,  help  build  up  an  empire,  and 
then  go  back  and  live  five  or  six  months  of  the  year, 
as  some  of  my  friends  are  doing,  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where in  New  England,  where  he  was  born.  This 
might  be  called  the  backward  wave  of  immigration. 
In  a  hundred  years  it  has  swept  all  the  way  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  it  is  coming  back 
again  to  seek  its  equilibriimi. 

C  The  larger  part  of  New  England  has  resigned 
itself  largely  to  its  fate,  and  that  is  very  far  from 
being  an  unpleasant  one,  of  becoming  a  park  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  nation.  That  is  the  direction  in 
which  all  our  legislation  in  New  Hampshire  is  tend- 
ing; and  we  have  a  new  and  active  party  that  is 
coming  into  our  legislature  that  is  trying  to  build  up 
the  roads  so  that  all  you  gentlemen  may  come  and 
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view  the  scenery  and  perhaps  buy  some  of  our  aban- 
doned farms.  And  you  can  get  them  cheap  now, 
and  I  hope  you  will  all  come  and  get  them.  I  told 
an  ex-governor  of  New  Hampshire  that  I  was  coming 
out  here  to  make  a  speech  on  this. subject,  and  he  was 
about  to  open  up  a  New  Hampshire  real  estate  office 
in  Boston.  That  is  the  way  we  are  doing  things  there 
now.  It  is  a  State  real  estate  office.  That  is  what 
it  is  for.  Any  man  that  belongs  in  New  Hampshire 
or  has  the  slightest  claim  upon  her  at  all  can  go  into 
that  club  and  get  anything,  except  a  drink,  and  he  can 
go  in  and  find  out  about  any  particular  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  lives  in  that  part,  and  what  the 
habits  of  the  neighbors  are,  what  the  denominations 
to  which  they  belong — anything  at  all  about  them. 
And  then  he  can  buy.  We  are  going  to  make  it  just 
as  easy  for  you  to  buy  in  New  Hampshire  as  possible, 
because  we  want  it  filled  up.  The  farms  are  being 
abandoned,  and  we  foresee  that  New  England  has  to 
be  fiilled  up  with  summer  residents,  and  we  want  to 
be  the  first  in  the  field,  and  we  want  to  offer  the  best 
place  for  the  best  people. 

C^  I  went  into  Mr.  Abbott's  office  when  I  came  out 
here,  a  place  to  which  I  always  come  with  joy  fulness, 
to  see  about  this  dinner,  and  afterwards  unsuspect- 
ingly walked  into  a  restaurant  on  Sixth  Street  and 
asked  for  a  prairie  chicken.  They  gave  me  what 
they  said  was  a  prairie  chicken  and  what  I  knew  was 
not  a  prairie  chicken,  and  I  ate  it.  The  consequence 
is  that  I  have  been  in  bed  ever  since.  And  Mr.  Ab- 
bott asked  me  at  that  time  if  I  wanted  to  see  some  of 
the  speeches  which  had  been  made  here  at  the  former 
dinners.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  for  my  peace  of  mind  if  I  did  not  see  those 
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speeches.  But  I  could  not  help  reading  one  para- 
graph of  a  speech  which  was  made  by  my  friend,  the 
Hon.  Smith  P.  Gait,  not  long  ago,  and  before  I  sit 
down  I  would  like  to  ask  the  President  of  the  New 
England  Society  one  question.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Gait  made  that  speech  upon  cider?  (Prolonged 
laughter  and  applause.) 


The  President :  I  regret  very  much  to  announce 
that  Mr.  John  M.  Allen  whom  we  expected  to  be  with 
us  to-night  will  not  be  here  by  reason  of  sickness. 

I  am  very  sorry  he  is  not  here.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  country.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  souls  in  America,  and  boasts  of  being  the  only 
surviving  private  in  the  Confederate  Army.  In  view 
of  that,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  rise  and  join  me  in 
this  sentiment: 

''Old  soldiers  truCj  ah,  them  all  men  can  trust. 
Who  fought,  with  conscience  clear,  on  either  side." 

I  should  like  to  write  to  Private  John  Allen  that 
you  rose  and  drank  to  that  toast. 

And  now,  while  we  are  standing,  we  will  join 
Doctor  Patton  in  singing  America. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  February  28, 
1903. 

President  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge  presided. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President 
Frederick  N.  Judson. 

Vice-Presidents 
Geo.  T.  Cram. 
Ephron  Catlin. 
Edward  R.  Hoyt. 

Executive  Committee 
Cyrus  P.  Walbridge. 
Frank  K.  Ryan. 

Secretary 
Augustus  L.  Abbott. 

Treasurer 
Geo.  M.  Bartlett. 
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Ctea0uret^0  (Report 

February  22, 1902,  to  February  28,  1903. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  February  22,  1902 $1,703  91 

Initiation  fees,  17  @  $5.00 85  00 

Annual  dues,   1 12   @    $5.00 560  00 

Guest   tickets,    67    @    $2.50 167  50 

Total   receipts    $2,516  41 


EXPENDITURES. 

Printing    Proceedings,    1901 $93  60 

Diagrams,    etc.,    1901 15  20 

Envelopes,   1902    3  25 

Diagrams,  etc.,    1902    20  00 

2c  Stamped  envelopes    4  24 

Postage,    telegrams,    etc 17  50 

Banquet,  B.  F.  Sellen 37  50 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce  100  00 

Geo.  K.  Andrews   22  40 

J.  McElhanon    10  00 

Southern   Hotel    6  00 

Gottschalk  Ptg.   Co 23  87 

F.  L.  Stoddart    32  25 

Con  P.  Curran  Ptg.  Co 13  75 

Mercantile   Club    552  75 

Certificate  of  deposit  due  March  5 $1,564  10 

Total  expenditures    $2,516  41 
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OF  THE 

NEW    ENGLAND    SOCIETY 

OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis.^^ 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
together  with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All 
officers,  except  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 
The  regular  term  of  office  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  three  years,  two  being  chosen  each 
year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  that  may  occur  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to 
the  society  may  be  transacted. 
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IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New 
England  birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male 
or  female  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  society  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  any  meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  members  present;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall 
become  a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission 
fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
If  the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  society  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  drop  such  member  from 
the  list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The 
payment  at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly 
elected  member  shall  constitute  such  person  a  life 
member  of  the  society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  society  during  life  without 
further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Coromittee  shall  prepare  a  fes- 
tival and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee.  Each  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  bring  to  the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides 
himself,  who  may  participate  in  the  dinner  on  the 
payment  by  the  member  of  such  additional  sum  as  the 
committee  shall  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  the  Executive  Committee  may  invite  as 
many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 


INTERIOR   OF  THE   PROTESTANT  CHURCH, 
DELFSHA  VEN. 

(^Reprinted  by  permission  from    the    Year   Book   of  the 
New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania.) 


In  /IDcmoriam 
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ENRY  HITCHCOCK,  whose 
death  occurred  on  March  18th, 
1902,  was  of  New  England  de- 
scent. His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  in  Burlington, 
Vermont,  in  1791,  where  he 
sj^ent  his  early  years.  He  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  where  he 
held  a  prominent  position  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge.  Henry  Hitchcock,  the  younger, 
was  born  July  3,  1829.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Nashville  and  at  Yale  College, 
from  which  latter  institution  he  graduated  in  1848. 
After  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  professio7i  of  law 
at  his  home  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  he  removed  in 

1851  to  Missouri,  and  at  once  entered  upon  an  active 
career  as  a  practitioner  of  law  and  public  man.     In 

1852  he  was  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer. 
During  the  years  prior  to  the  war  he  became  promi- 
nent in  jwlitics,  and  was  soon  esteemed  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  His  practice  became 
large  and  remunerative .  He  was  chosen  to  fill  many 
prominent  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
convention  which  had  under  consideration  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  During 
the  two  years  of  existence  of  that  Convention  he  was 
an  active  advocate  of  the  unconditional  Union  prin- 
ciple and  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Although  de- 
sirous of  taking  part  in  the  military  affairs  of  the 
country,  he  was  persuaded  by  persons  high  in  au- 
thority to  retain  his  civil  positions  until  1864,  when  his 
spirit  could  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  war.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  enlisted  and  received  a 
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commission^,  which  ultimately  placed  him  on  duty  on 
General  Sherman  s  staff,  and  he  served  thereafter  in 
the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  campaigns. 

After  the  war  he  again  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  and  in  1873  formed  the  partnership  of  Hitch- 
cock, Luhhe  and  Player.  Later  the  firm  became 
Hitchcock,  Madill  and  Finkelnherg.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  until  1890,  after  which  time  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock was  associated  with  Mr.  Finkelnherg  for  a  time, 
and  thereafter  practiced  alone  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1867  Mr.  Hitchcock  took  prominent  part 
in  founding  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  He  was  the 
dean  of  that  school  for  a  number  of  years.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer  and  jurist  was  not  confined  to  his 
dty  and  state.  In  1889  he  was  made  President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  in  1891  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Institute 
established  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  As  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  for  many  years 
regarded  as  among  the  leaders  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  ability  in  a  literary  direction  was 
equal  to  that  of  his  capacity  in  the  law.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  addresses  and  papers  of  national  note, 
upon  subjects  comiected  with  the  law  and  social 
science.  His  life  was  filled  with  activity  and  useful- 
ness. 

Most  noticeable  in  his  personal  character  was  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  strength  of  principle  and  rigid  integrity. 
No  compromise  with  evil  for  the  sake  of  anticipated 
good  ever  marred  the  unity  of  his  purpose  and  high 
idea  of  right. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  New  England  Society  and  was  its  President 
in  the  year  1889.  He  always  gave  it  his  hearty  co- 
operation and  interest. 
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LEXANDER    BOBBINS, 

an  honored  member  of  this 
Society  died  during  the  past 
year.  He  was  born  at 
Brewster,  Mass.,  January 
19th,  1818.  After  receiving 
a  good  education  he,  follow- 
ing his  father's  example, 
became  a  sea  faring  man, 
and  before  retiring  to  shore  life,  com- 
manded his  own  vessel. 

In  18^7  he  emigrated  to  St.  Louis 
engaged  in  Varnish  making,  achieving 
great  commercial  success. 

He  was  of  staunch  Revolutionary 
stock,  a  most  estimable  citizen.  His 
character  was  another  illustratio7i  of  the 
value  of  such  New  England  lives,  to  the 
City  of  their  adoption,  and  an  example 
of  virtue  and  integrity  to  all  subsequent 
generations. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

*Hon.  William  M.  Evarts.  *General  William  T.  Sherman. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  'General  John  Pope. 

*John  P.  Newman,  D.  D.  *Hon.  Samuel  Treat. 

Thomas  Dimmock.  Hon.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 


♦Deceased. 


MEMBERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

A 

Abbott,  Augustus  L 412  Security  Building 

Adams,  Charles  M 420  Olive  Street 

Adams,  Elmer  B U.  S.  District  Court 

Akin,  Thomas    14  Nicholson  Place 

Allen,  Edmund  T Wainwright  Building 

Andrews,  George  K Court  House 

Averill,  Alex.  M Broadway  and  Pine  Street 

B 

Bailey,  Charles  H 208  North  Eighth  Street 

Baker,  Walter  H Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street 

Barnard,  George  D Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues 

Barrows,   J.   C Security   Building 

Barstow,  Charles  W 617  North  Second  Street 

Bartlett,  George  M 14  South  Broadway 

Bascom,  Joseph  D 45  Westmoreland  Place 

Bell,  William  M 3816  Delmar  Avenue 
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Bemis,  Stephen  A 601  South  Fourth  Street 

Benedict,  Augustus  W Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets 

Birge,  Julius  C 4038  Duncan  Avenue 

Blackmer,  Lucien  R Equitable  Building 

Blagden,  Edward  R 4548  McPherson  Avenue 

Blodgett,  Wells  H 5129  Washington  Boulevard 

Blossom,  Henry  M 5617  Cabanne  Avenue 

Boyd,  Willard  W 5321  Waterman  Avenue 

Bridge,  Hudson  Eliot  27  Westmoreland  Place 

Bridges,  Appleton  S 2007  South  Compton  Avenue 

Brinsmade,  Hobart  4429  Morgan  Street 

Bumham,  Samuel  G 117   Locust  Street 

Bushnell,  David  1 109  North  Second  Street 

Butler,  James  G Mercantile  Trust  Company 

C 

Carpenter,  George  O Russell  and  Oompton  Avenues 

Catlin,  Daniel   Security  Building 

Catlin,  Ephron    15  Vandeventer  Place 

Chaplin,  Winfield  Scott Washington  University 

Child,  F.  W Commonwealth  Trust  Company 

Clifford,  Alfred    22  Westmoreland  Place 

Cobb,  Charles  W.  S 4415  Morgan  Street 

Collins,  Lewis  E 5471  Delmar  Avenue 

Coleman,  Norman  J 3821  Westminster  Place 

Comstock,  T.  Griswold 3401  Washington  Avenue 

Cram,  George  T 415  Locust  Street 

Crawford,  Mrs.   Hanf ord 4396   Lindell   Boulevard 

D 

Dana,  George  D 1440  North  Main  Street 

Day,  Asa  W 415  North  Fourth  Street 

Dean,  William  B 4422  Westminster  Place 

Drake,  George  S 64  Vandeventer  Place 

Durgin,  Freeman  A Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 

E 

Eddy,  Albert  M 500  North  Main  Street 

Eliot,  Edward  C Rialto  Building 
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Elliott,   Howard    Globe- Democrat   Building 

F 

Filley,    Chauncey   1 2700    Lawton   Avenue 

Fiske,  George  F 948  Laurel  Avenue 

Fling,  W.  W 527  Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 

6 

Goddard,  Joseph  W 413  South  Seventh  Street 

Gray,  Melvin  L llouser  Building 

Gregg,  Norris  B 811  North  Sixth  Street 

Gregg,  William  Henry   3013  Pine  Street 

H 

Haynes,  Delos  R ^Missouri  Trust  Building 

Holbrook,  Walter  J Hotel  Beers 

Holmes,   John   H 520  Olive  Street 

Holton,   J.   B 520  Olive  Street 

Homer,    William    B 421  Olive  Street 

Hoyt,  Edward  R 4481  West  Pine  Boulevard 

Hubbard,  Robert  M 322  Pine   Street 

Hubbard,    Henry    F 

Humphrey,  Frank  W 113  North  Broadway 

J 

Jackson,  Edward  F 4400  Morgan  Street 

Judson,  Frederick  N Rialto   Building 

K 

Kendrick,  Justin  S Equitable  Building 

Kimball,  Thomas  D 421  Olive  Street 

L 

Lewis,   Henry    C Southern    Hotel 

Leonard,    L.    L Security    Building 

Litchfield,  P.  H 3847  Washington  Boulevard 

Lowe,   S.  E Century  Building 

Ludington,   Francis  H 3   North  Main   Street 
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M 

Mekeel,  Charles  Haviland Cortright  Hall,  St.  Louis  County 

Merrell,  Charles  L Bank  of  Commerce 

Merriam,  Edwin  G Equitable  Building 

Moore,  Philip  North 312S  Lafayette  Avenue 

Morrill,  Henry  L 3805  Delmar  Avenue 

Morse,  Hiram  Boardman Railway  Exchange 

N 
Newcomb,  George  A Locust  and  Seventh  Streets 

O 

Orr,  Edward  S 3223  Lafayette  Avenue 

P 

Paddock,   Gaius    Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Paddock,  Orville    Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Parker,  George  T Broadway  and  Locust  Street 

Parker,  George  A.,  Jr 420  North  Second  Street 

Parsons,  Charles    2804  Pine  Street 

Partridge,  Arthur  S 402  Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Pattison,  Everett  W Union  Trust  Building 

Patton,  Cornelius  H 3707  Westminster  Place 

Peabody,   W.   R Hotel   Berlin 

Perkins,  Clarence  M 3643   Blaine  Avenue 

Perry,  George  W Ninth  and  Lucas  Streets 

Pike,  Sherman  B Colonist  Trust  Building 

Plant,   Frederick    S 814   North    Fourth    Street 

Plant,  George  H 3643  Washington  Avenue 

Pollard,  Henry  M 415  Locust  Street 

Pope,  Henry  0 5927  West  Cabanne  Place 

Post,  Lewis  W Equitable  Building 

R 

Rice,  Frank  R 305  North  Fourth  Street 

Rowell,   Clinton    Rialto  Building 

Ryan,  Frank  K 500  Olive  Street 
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Sampson,  Clark  H Tenth  and  St.  Charles  Streets 

Sands,  James  T 320  Roe  Building 

Saunders,  William  Flewellyn Business  Men's  League 

Sawyer,  Frank  0 213  North  Third  Street 

Sawyer,  I.  H 1018  Washington  Avenue 

Say,  Wm.  J 1034  Tliomby  Place 

Shapleigh,  Augustus  F Fourth  and  Washington  Avenue 

Shepley,  John  F St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Building 

Short,  Rev.  William 3692  Pine  Street 

Snow,  Marshall   S Washington  University 

Southwick,    G.    E 1018   Washington   Avenue 

Spencer,  Horatio  N 2723  Washington  Avenue 

Spencer,  Selden  P Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Stanard,  Edwin  0 305  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stearns,  Melvin  H 300  South  Fourth  Street 

Sterling,  Edward  C 22  Westmoreland  Place 

Stickney,  William  A 209  North  Fourth  Street 

Stuyvesant,  Moses  S 116  North  Commercial  Street 

T 

Teachout,  Oscar  L 5352  Maple  Avenue 

Tebbetts,  Lewis  B Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Trealease,   Wm Missouri  Botanical  Garden 

Tyzzer,  Walter  G 912  North  Taylor  Avenue 

V 
Van  Ornum,  John  Lane Washington  University 


W 

Walbridge,  Cyrus  P Fourth  and  Market  Streets 

Walton,  Farwell 4121  North  Grand  Avenue 

Whitelaw,    Oscar    L 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitelaw,  Robert  H 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitman,  Charles  E 6900  South  Broadway 

Wilder,  Edward  B 415  North  Fourth  Street 
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Wolfe,  Daniel  R Laclede  Building 

Wood,  Francis  C 224  Walnut  Street 

Wood,  Horatio  D Circuit   Court 

Wyman,  Henry  P 103  North  Third  Street 

Y 

York,  F.  B 913  Carleton  Building 


"O  Strong  hearts  and  True!  Not  one  wenthacli  m  theMiyfloiven 
No,mt  one  hokp?,  Lick , mho  had  fet  Ins  kinJ  io  the Ploirw^grr 
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Nineteenth  Annual  Reunion 

December  2ni90§ 

At  the  Washington  Hotel 
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^i.  I^ouie,  (VniBSOurt. 

W.  J.  KESL, 
234  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1904. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE 
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1891  .    .    .  Chas.  Parsons 

Delos  R.  Haynes 

1892  .    .    .  Clark  H.  Sampson 
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1893  .    .    .  Edward  O.  Stanard 

George  O.  Carpenter 
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SteaBurer 

Oscar  L.  ^Vhitelaw 
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1885  .    .    .  Wilham  B.  Homer 
1900  .    .    .  Melvin  H.  Stearns 


^ijccte  of  i^c  ^ocxd^ 

C  The  New  England  Society  of  Saint  Louis  was 
organized  in  1885  for  good  fellowship  and  the  honor- 
ing of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


^zxme  of  QYlemBere^ip 


Initiation  Fee $5  00 

Annual  Dues 5  00 

'fL     Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  Xew 
England  birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male 
or  female  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  society. 
Address 
Augustus  L.  Abbott,  Secretary, 

412  Security  Building. 


^.rnerica 


My  Country!  'Tis  of  thee, 
Siueet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  luhere  my  fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 


My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 
My  heart  ivith  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above!- 


Let  music  sivell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Siveet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong! 


Our  father's  God!  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 


Qttneieeni^  (^nnuaf  (Reunion 


HELD 


December  Twenty-First,  1903 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  Eighty- 
Third  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims. 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1903. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  present. 
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Blue  Point  Cocktails 


Celery 


Cream  of  Celery 

Olives  Almonds 


Filet  Sole  Normande 

Potatoes  Parisienne 

(Uet»  (Sngfanb  ^^tber 

Tenderloin  of  Beef  or 

Carrots  and  Peas 

Punch  Washington 

Breast  of  Teal  Duck 

Combination  Salad 


Cheese 


Ice  Cream 
Cake 


Coffee 


(ZDujcbui-y 


(tttueicaf  ({)rogram 


March 

Hungarian  Reminiscence 

Intermezzo 

Mexican  Dances 

Overture 
Songs 


Intermezzo 

Selections 

March 


"Tannhauser" 

"Hearts  and   Flowers" 
a  Media  Noche 
h  Chloe 
"Bridal   Rose" 
a  Amorita 
b  Answer 
c  The  Nightingale 
'Winona" 
'Lucia    d'Lammermoor" 
"Carmen" 
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PREsroENx's  Address — Forefather's  Day 

MR.    FREDERICK    N.    JUDSON 

Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God 

Came  with  those  exiles  o'er  the  waves, 
And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod. 

The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

— Leonard  Bacon. 


■<j^\i4tmiif 
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New  England  Education  From  the  Standpoint 

'WlP  ^^  ^'^  Oriental 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  WONG  KAI  KAH 
^5'^.°!  Vice-Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Commission 

'  'By  nature  men  are  nearly  alike;  but 

by  practice  they  get  to  be  wide  apart." — Confucius. 


Puritan  and  Cavalier  -  -  -     HON.  JOHN  M.  ALLEN 

Of  Mississippi 

J'  <We  want  a  Cavalier,'  said  she,  holding  out  both 
her  hands,  as  if  to  offer  them.  'And  a  Cavalier  ye 
shall   have,'   said   I,   taking   hold   of   both   of  them." 

— Sterne. 


The  Yankee  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

MR.    WALTER    B.    STEVENS 
Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
"I  sing  New  England,  as  she  lights  her  fire 
In  every  prairie's  midst;  and  where  the  bright 
Enchanting  stars  shine  pure  through  Southern  night. 
She  still  is  there  the  guardian  on  the  tower, 
To  open  for  the  world  a  purer  hour." 

— JVilliam  Ellery  Channing. 

The  Celtic  Invasion  of  New  England 

MR.    WILLIAM    MARION    REEDY 
President  of  the  Saint  Patrick  Society 
"Th'  morel  see  iv  thim,  th'  more  I  says  to  mesilf 
that  th'  rale  boney  fide  Irishman   is    no  more    thin    a 
foreigner  born  away  from  home." — Mr.  Dooley. 
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President's  Address 
FOREFATHERS'  DAY. 

MR.  FREDERICK  N.  JUDSON  I 

Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God 

Came  with  those  exiles  o'er  the  waves, 
And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod, 

The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

— Leofiard  Bacon, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society 

and  our  invited  guests: 
tU-»  Welcome  to  this  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of 
the  New  England  Society  of  St.  Louis,  commemor- 
ating the  two  hundred  and  eighty-third  anniversarj"  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
now  fifteen  millions  of  descendants  of  New  England 
ancestors  in  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  is  the  enthusiastic  veneration  of  these  descend- 
ants for  their  New  England  ancestry,  that  New  Eng- 
land Societies  are  found  for  the  commemoration  of 
this  great  anniversary  wherever  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  New  England  ancestry  are  gathered  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  mere  pride  in  a  dis- 
tinguished ancestry,  or  in  a  long  lineage,  that  is  the 
inspiration  of  these  occasions.  In  the  presence  of 
our  guest,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  we  should  he  modest  in  boasting  of  our  lineage, 
for  he  comes  from  a  country  whose  civilization  was 
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hoary  with  antiquity  before  ours  was  born  and  of  an 
ancestry  far  antedating  our  civilization  and  he  may 
well  smile  at  any  claims  of  long  descent. 
C  The  basis  of  this  Society  is  broad  and  compre- 
hensive. It  includes  not  merely  those  of  New  Eng- 
land birth,  but  all  of  New  England  lineage,  and 
there  are  some  among  us  who  have  a  divided  allegi- 
ance and  take  pride  in  an  ancestry  wherein  both  Puri- 
tan and  Cavalier  are  represented.  But  there  is  no 
part  of  our  common  country  which  means  more  to  its 
descendants  than  New  England,  and  in  no  section  are 
historic  associations  more  carefully  cherished  or  des- 
cendants more  cordially  welcomed  when  they  return  to 
their  ancestral  home.  Many  of  you  doubtless  have 
taken  part  in  these  Old  Home  celebrations,  which  are 
the  annually  recurring  features  in  our  New  England 
towns.  As  we  return  to  the  old  streets  that  were 
familiar  to  us  in  childhood,  we  find  new  men  and 
strange  faces.  Some  times  the  quiet  New  England 
village  of  our  childhood  is  transformed  into  a  factory 
town  with  an  alien  race  in  control.     We  realize : 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

"And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 

"Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

C  But  such  associations,  however  cherished  in  our 
memories,  are  far  from  being  the  main  feature  to  be 
recalled  on  such  an  occasion.  If  we  had  but  our 
family  and  old  home  associations,  such  commemora- 
tions would  lose  their  great  significance.  We  are 
proud  of  our  New  England  ancestry  because  of  their 
principles,  their  ideals  of  character  and  citizenship, 
which  stand  forth  as  beacon  lights  in  himian  history. 
They  were  law-abiding,  liberty-loving  God-fearing 
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people.  Such  were  the  ideals  which  they  cherished, 
and  which  we  honor  in  honoring  their  memory. 
C  The  true  anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims  is  not  the 
day  of  their  landing,  but  the  day  of  their  signing  the 
famous  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  nearly 
a  month  before  the  landing,  when  their  good  ship  was 
anchored  ofp  Cape  Cod.  It  was  then  when  they  saw 
signs  of  dissension  in  their  midst  that  they  signed  this 
famous  compact,  wherein  thej^  bound  themselves  by 
their  laws  and  constitutions  to  be  made  and  framed 
by  them.  It  is  said  by  Goldwin  Smith  that  this  was 
the  first  of  the  great  steps  that  established  an  inde- 
pendent Puritan  Commonwealth  in  America,  which 
divorced  itself  forever  from  the  feudalism  of  past 
ages. 

C  What  is  the  great  principle  for  which  the  Puri- 
tans stand  in  our  life  of  to-day?  How  strange 
would  one  of  their  figures  appear  in  modern  society! 
As  strange  as  that  of  a  medieval  baron  or  a  crusader. 
Yet  conceive  for  a  moment  the  appearance  in  a  Puri- 
tan society  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a  modern  polit- 
ical "boss,"  or  a  franchise  jobber,  or  even  of  a  walk- 
ing delegate! 

C  Changed  indeed  are  the  times  we  live  in  from 
those  of  the  Puritans.  Their  life  was  simple,  ours  is 
complex.  Their  faith  may  seem  to  us  narrow,  their 
whole  conception  of  life  strained  and  forbidding.  In 
our  pleasure-loving,  materialistic  age,  the  Caviller 
may  appear  a  more  attractive  ideal  than  the  Puritan. 
But  whatever  the  Puritan's  defects,  his  conception  of 
duty  was  lofty  and  enobling.  He  always  looked 
upon  fife  and  hfe's  duties  seriously.  He  was  never 
too  busy  with  money-making  or  money-spending  for 
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attendance  on  his  town  meeting  or  his  general  court. 
Life  had  no  meaning  to  him  except  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  He  demanded  his  rights  as  a  means  of 
performing  his  duties.  His  ideal  was  achievement, 
not  enjoyment.  The  town  meeting  was  possible  as 
the  basis  of  government  because  of  the  men  that  made 
the  town  meeting.  The  dangers  which  seem  to 
threaten  our  civilization,  the  popular  indifference  to 
civic  duty,  the  commercialism  which  absorbs  our  best 
energies  and  debases  our  public  life,  can  only  be  rem- 
edied in  the  last  analysis  by  a  return  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Pui'itan  and  to  his  serious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship.  Though  we  find  much  in  the 
Puritan  that  is  not  congenial  to  us,  none  the  less  do  we 
need  in  our  modern  life  the  Puritan's  loftj^  and  en- 
obling  sense  of  duty.  We  may  have  wandered  far 
from  the  Puritan  faith,  his  conception  of  life  may  be 
narrow  and  forbidding,  but  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  abandon  the  ideals  of  the  Puritan! 
C  Our  meeting  to-night  is  held  under  exceptional 
and  inspiring  circumstances.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
celebrating  in  St.  Louis  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase.  Some  of  our  New  England 
ancestors  did  not  approve  of  that  purchase.  But 
others  were  active  in  bringing  it  about,  guided  by  the 
wise  statesmanship  of  the  Virginia  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  We  have  with  us  the  distinguished  Com- 
missioner to  the  Exposition  from  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire and  honored  representatives  of  the  National 
Commission  as  well  as  the  World's  Fair  Conmiission. 
Our  own  city  and  State  were  included  in  the  original 
grants  to  the  jNIassachusetts  and  Plj^mouth  Colonies, 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  grants  was  the  Pacific 
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Ocean.  Greatest  of  all  the  exhibits  in  this  coming 
Exhibition  will  be  the  spectacle  of  the  self-governing 
commonwealths  of  liberty-loving,  law-abiding,  God- 
fearing peoples,  which  have  been  in  great  measure 
planted  and  developed  by  men  of  New  England  an- 
cestry. It  is  in  this  the  greatest  of  all  the  exhibitions 
that  those  of  New  England  birth  and  New  England 
ancestry  maj^  take  a  just  and  lasting  pride.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

C  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  greatest  concern  of 
our  New  England  ancestors  was  education.  The  first 
serious  business  the  Pilgrims  undertook  was  establish- 
ing a  college  and  common  schools.  No  part  of  the 
world  has  been  so  engrossed  with  educational  ques- 
tions as  New  England.  We  received  our  New  Eng- 
land education  because  our  parents  gave  it  to  us.  We 
have  one  with  us  to-night  who  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  secure  that  New  England  educa- 
tion, and  surely  His  Excellency,  Wong  Kai  Kah  is 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  New  Englander  through 
liis  voluntary  adoption,  a  New  England  Ahna  Mater. 
There  is  therefore  a  singular  appropriateness  on  this 
occasion  in  hearing  from  him  on  N^v  England  Edu- 
cation from  the  Standpoint  of  an  Oriental.  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  you. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINT  OF  AN  ORIENTAL 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY^  WONG  KAI  KAH^ 

Vice  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Chinese 
Commission. 

"By  nature  men  are  nearly  alike;  but 
By   practice  they  get  to  be  wide  apart." — Confucius. 

CI,  ^Ir.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel 
greatly  honored  in  being  asked  to  come  this  evening 
and  to  meet  you  all.  And  I  feel  doubly  honored  in 
being  welcomed  here,  not  as  the  representative  of  the 
Chinese  government,  as  the  Vice  Commissioner  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Commission,  but  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  society  and  as  one  of  the 
New  Englanders;  and  of  this  distinction  I  feel 
prouder  than  of  .all  the  long  line  of  ancestry  that  I 
could  enumerate  to  you  and  all  the  high  lines  of  title 
that  are  attached  to  my  name.  ( Applause. )  I  shall 
always  cherish  this  meeting  in  my  memory.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  that  I  have.  In 
future,  when  added  years  bring  on  the  snowy  locks 
and  the  infirmities  of  age,  I  shall  look  back  upon  to- 
night's gathering  as  one  of  the  green  spots,  always 
bright  with  vernal  bloom.  And  so,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  give  me  pleasure  to-night,  and  you  give  me 
pleasure  in  future.  For  this,  I  thank  you.  When 
your  honored  President  asked  me  to  come  and  to  say 
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something,  it  was  my  original  intention  to  have  a 
speech  prepared  if  time  and  the  pressure  of  business 
permitted;  but,  on  thinking  the  matter  over  I  re- 
frained from  so  doing  because  what  poor  hterary  ef- 
fort I  might  prepare  for  presentation  to  this  select 
and  literary  assembly  would  be  very  much  like  the 
humblest  fire-fly  trying  to  make  itself  recognized  in  a 
room  filled  with  electric  light.  (Applause.) 
C  But,  seriously,  what  need  is  there  of  oratorical 
eiForts,  of  eloquence,  of  word  painting,  of  studied 
and  elegant  sentences,  to  make  New  England  and 
New  Englanders  grander  than  they  are  and  greater 
than  they  are?  So  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the 
education  we  received,  in  the  simple  and  homely  words 
that  were  taught  me  when  I  was  being  educated  at 
Hartford  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
C  In  the  years  1872,  '3,  '4  and  '5,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment sent  to  this  country  and  to  be  scattered  in 
New  England  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  men, 
their  ages  ranging  from  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  but  not  older  than  fourteen.  We 
came  here  total  strangers  to  the  country,  to  your  man- 
ners, your  customs,  even  your  language.  We  knew 
nothing  of  America  or  of  Americans.  We  passed 
our  Chinese  examination  before  we  came.  We  left 
all  that  we  loved  behind  us,  thousands  of  miles  behind 
us.  At  that  time,  America  was  not  much  known  to 
China,  nor  were  the  Americans,  and  many  rumors 
were  heard  about  our  coming  here,  perhaps  never  to 
return.  We  came.  We  were  received,  not  only  with 
open  doors  and  open  arms  but  with  open  hearts  by 
these  great,  good,  large-hearted  New  England  men 
and  women.     We  were  not  looked  upon  as  strangers 
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or  students  coming  here  to  study;  we  were  treated  in 
each  instance  as  one  of  the  famih\  We  were  called 
boys  of  the  family,  and  we  received  the  same  treat- 
ment from  the  people  as  if  we  were  their  children, 
and  these  old-time  teachers  we  look  upon  as  if  they 
were  our  parents,  and  they  were  tiiily  our  parents  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Our  young  minds  were  then 
filled  with  love  and  reverence  for  our  own  parents, 
and  we  transferred  that  love  and  reverence  to  the  old 
teachers  of  New  England.  We  were  taught  first  in 
the  homes.  We  went  to  churches  and  we  were  taught 
to  fear  God  and  to  love  men.  First  impressions  al- 
ways last  lifelong,  and  these  impressions  we  still  re- 
tain. Besides  being  educated,  we  had  good  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  self-reliance.  We  were,  in  those 
times,  still  dressed  in  the  Chinese  costume  and  we  were 
very  popular.  Well — the  word  popular,  you  can  take 
it  in  any  sense  you  like — we  were  popular  with  the 
boys.  We  went  to  the  public  schools  for  six  months 
or  a  year  after  our  arrival.  We  learned  self-reliance. 
That  is,  a  tug  at  our  hair  meant  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle  and  a  blow,  and  whenever  we  were  rash  enough 
to  strike  that  blow  there  was  always  a  call  "A  ring! 
a  ring!"  We  didn't  know  what  the  ring  meant,  but 
it  was  soon  taught  us.  (Laughter.)  But  I  must 
say  it  was  all  fair  play.  We  were  only  boys,  and 
only  boys  of  our  size  were  allowed  to  tackle  us,  and 
it  was  not  scientific  boxing,  in  those  days,  it  was  sim- 
ply give  and  take  and  we  gave  as  much  as  we  took. 

(More  laughter.)     And  then,  too,  we  were  taught  to 
be  manly,  in  not  squealing;  and  we  did  not  squeal. 

( Laughter. ) 

C  Well,  it  was,  then,  in  those  years  that  we  learned 
what  was  so  useful  to  us  in  our  after  lives.     We 
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stayed  in  all  nine  years ;  from  family  to  school,  from 
one  school  to  another,  until  we  went  to  college.  Then 
the  memorable  year  of  1881  came,  when  we  were  re- 
called. We  said  good  bye  to  all  those  good  people  in 
silent  grief;  many  of  us  wept;  all  the  ties  we  had 
formed  during  nine  years  were  to  be  torn  asunder  in 
one  hour  and  that  hour  we  were  to  embark  for  China. 
But  memories  remain,  and  memories  always  sweet; 
education  remained  with  us,  education  that  was  to  arm 
us  in  the  struggle  in  this  life;  and  the  moral  in- 
fluence inculcated  into  our  yomig  minds  always  re- 
mained with  us  and  uplifted  us.  On  returning  to 
China  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  we  of  the  gentry 
class  are  not  destitute  of  family  connections  or  high 
influences,  still  for  twenty  years  we  had  to  stniggle. 
We  had  to  struggle  to  break  down  the  wall  of  con- 
servatism, and  there  is  where  education  helped  us,  and 
there  is  where  the  moral  influence  protected  us  from 
taking  unfair  advantage  of  people,  and  I  think  I  can 
challenge  any  of  the  Chinese  or  foreigners  who  knew 
anything  of  us,  in  China  or  in  this  country,  to  say  if 
we  in  the  twenty  years  stiniggle  ever  took  any  means 
that  was  not  strictly  fair  in  fighting  our  way  to  recog- 
nition by  the  Chinese  government,  and  that  is  what 
the  New  England  people  taught  us.  We  have  not 
been  back  now  for  twenty-two  years,  and  death  has 
called  many  of  us  away;  but  I  must  say  that  all  those 
who  died,  died  honorably;  died  without  a  stain  to 
their  names.  During  the  war  between  China  and 
France,  when  the  Chinese  government  fought  against 
the  might  and  main  of  the  French  in  Foo-Chow,  six 
of  them  died  and  every  man  was  shot  in  the  front. 
And  in  the  battle  of  Yalu  four  more  men  died,  and 
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in  the  battle  of  Wai  Hai  Wai  two  more  men  were 
killed ;  and  the  monuments  to  them  that  stand  on  the 
site  where  they  fell  or  where  their  bones  were  laid  to 
rest  testify  to  bravery,  and  that  bravery  be^an  in 
New  England.  (Applause.)  Those  of  us  who  were 
more  fortunate,  and  who  have  now  reached  a  certain 
state  of  life  in  China  where  they  have  something  to 
say  in  the  governing  of  the  people  have  never  forgot- 
ten New  England  nor  the  Americans.  We  have  al- 
ways raised  our  voices  in  behalf  of  America  and  of 
Americans.  This  appointment  of  mine,  altogethei 
unsolicited  on  my  part,  was  given  to  me  because  of  m> 
avowed  friendliness  toward  Americans;  and  I  may 
thank  my  government  for  putting  me  on  this  Com- 
mission, because  I  can  once  more  see  America  and 
Americans  and  especially  New  England  and  New 
Englanders. 

C  Now  this  an  assembly  to  whom  I  have  two  ap- 
peals to  make.  Appeals  particularly  appropriate  to 
be  made  to  you,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  pil- 
grim fathers  who  came  in  spite  of  all  the  perils  of 
the  sea  to  this  country  to  found  this  great  republic, 
the  greatest  within  the  knowledge  of  human  history. 
The  first  appeal  that  I  want  to  make  is  to  your  moral 
sense,  that  I  know  is  very  high  within  you,  because 
you  are  the  descendants  of  the  New  England  fore- 
fathers. When  we  boys  were  in  this  country,  we  were 
called  students.  We  were  sent  by  our  government 
as  students  and  the  communication  our  government 
made  to  yours  mentioned  and  stated  the  word  "stu- 
dents" and  your  government  accepted  us  as  such. 
And  we  were  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  old,  and  we 
were  "students."     We  came  here  to  study  your  Ian- 
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guage.     We  were  called  students.     Very  well.     Af- 
ter the  year  1881,  after  1  was  recalled,  you  had  this 
Anti-Chinese  Act.     The  Chinese  Exclusion  law  was 
drawn  up,  in  1884,  I  believe,  and  ten  years  after- 
wards, in  1894,  your  government  asked  our  govern- 
ment to  make  a  treaty  with  j^ou  to  assist  your  govern- 
ment in  limiting  the  Chinese  emigration.     That  de- 
mand was  made  of  our  government.     I  do  not  want 
to  offend  you,  but  I  say  dare  your  government  put 
such  an  affront  upon  a  European  nation?     I  believe 
not.     At  least,  you  never  did !  However,  our  govern- 
ment accepted  your  proposition  and  made  a  treaty 
with  you,  in  1894.     Our  Minister,  Yan^  Yu,  at  that 
time  representing  China  in  Washington,  reserved  the 
right  of  five  classes  to  come  to  this  country,  relying 
upon  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  people  to  see  that  these  five  classes  were 
actually  allowed  to  land  here.     And  these  five  classes 
are  officials,  merchants,  doctors,  teachers  and  students. 
And  that  instrument  was  signed  and  delivered ;  rati- 
fied by  your   Senate  and  by  our  Emperor.     Very 
well.     Now  what  do  I  find?     I  will  leave  the  other 
classes;  I  will  not  mention  them;  I  am  talking  about 
education  to-night,  and  the  word  student,,  I  find,  has 
been  defined  by  some  legal  luminary  of  your  Treasury 
Department  to  be  one  who  comes  to  this  country  to 
study  the  higher  branches;  studies  which  he  can  not 
pursue  in  his  own  country.     You  have  lawyers  in  this 
assembly,  you  have  professors,  you  have  men  who 
know  the  English  language  thoroughly  and  perfectly, 
and  I  ask  you:   Can  you  find  in  any  dictionary,  Wor- 
cester or  Webster,  American  or  English,  abridged  or 
unabridged,  the  word  student  so  defined?   (Prolonged 
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applause. )  The  gentleman  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  was,  no  doubt,  a  singularly  per- 
fect man.  Perhaps  he  was  an  extraordinary  moralist ; 
he  was,  perhaps,  apprehensive  that  the  students  of 
China,  young  men  from  nine  to  fourteen,  might  come 
to  this  country  and  contaminate  the  morals  of  this 
seventy-five  millions  of  good  people!  Or,  it  may  be 
that  he  was  a  great  scholar,  one  of  those  purest 
scholars,  who  wants  to  see  English  spoken  in  the  most 
correct  form  and  has  some  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  English  as  spoken  by  the  Americans,  and  there- 
fore he  wanted  the  Chinese  youth  to  learn  that  Eng- 
lish elsewhere,  before  coming  to  this  country  to  be 
educated  in  the  higher  branches !  ( Prolonged  laugh- 
ter and  applause. ) 

C  However  that  may  be,  when  he  was  looking  in 
the  dictionary  he  did  not  use  both  his  eyes;  he  used 
one  eye  only,  and  the  other  eye  he  cast  about  to  search 
for  popularity  from  a  certain  class;  but  I  am  sure 
that  even  that  certain  class  would  have  no  objection 
to  Chinese  young  men  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  coming  to  this  country  to  learn  the  language  be- 
fore taking  the  higher  studies.  However,  he  took 
that  stand,  and  it  is  on  record.  And  I  would  like  to 
know,  when  your  pilgrim  fathers,  coming  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  reached  Plymouth,  knelt  on  the  sands, 
with  bowed  heads,  to  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  did 
they  in  their  prayers  breath  a  word  about  the  com- 
mandment that  Almighty  gave  them  to  "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  do  unto  j^ou?"  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  they  did,  and  I  think  they  prayed 
to  God  that  they  be  given  in  this  world  the  chance  to 
do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  do  unto  them, 
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and  I  know  they  commended,  by  their  actions  as  well 
as  by  their  words,  such  a  doctrine  as  this  golden  com- 
mandment, to  their  descendants.  (Applause.)  And 
again,  gazing  upon  the  monument  at  Bunker  Hill 
where  those  heroes  of  glorious  memory  fought  and 
fell,  what  did  they  fight  for,  what  did  they  bleed  for, 
what  did  they  give  up  their  lives  for?  Against  their 
taxation  without  representation.  And  what  is  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  and  what  is  that  golden 
rule.  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  have  others  do  unto 


vou 


C  You  can  state  it  all  in  one  word.  Reciprocity. 
And  do  you  call  it  reciprocity  when  your  diplomats 
are  daih^  demanding  of  the  Chinese  foreign  office 
concessions,  privileges  and  trade,  for  all  of  that  fa- 
vored nation  clause,  when  you  even  debar  the  young 
men  of  my  country  from  coming  to  learn  your  lan- 
guage? Is  that  reciprocity?  And  again,  the  best 
time  for  a  man  to  get  an  impression  of  a  country  is  in 
youth.  That  is  the  only  time  to  learn  a  language,  to 
become  susceptible  to  your  moral  influence.  A  young 
man  is  like  a  fertile  field,  that  will  take  any  seed  and 
the  seed  will  grow  and  yield  abundantly.  Here  you 
are  spending  millions  sending  missionaries  to  China 
and  yet  you  will  not  allo\\^  our  young  men  to  come 
here  and  imbibe  your  moral.  Christian  influence  at 
your  own  firesides!  (Prolonged  applause.)  I  thank 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  receiving  me  so 
kindly,  because  I  know  your  sense  of  right  and  sense 
of  fair  play. 

C  Now,  the  other  appeal  I  want  to  make  to  the  bus- 
iness instincts  of  the  so-called  Yankees  of  this  coun- 
try.    I  believe  the  Yankees  are  the  best  business  men 
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the  world  can  produce.  At  least  you  have  that  repu- 
tation. (Laughter.)  Now,  I  would  ask  j^ou,  is  it 
politic  to  keep  these  young  men  out  of  your  country 
while  long-headed  European  statesmen  are  opening 
their  arms,  their  schools  and  their  homes  to  receive 
Chinese  young  men.  There  are  agents  coming  over 
and  over  again  to  have  young  men  sent  to  those  coun- 
tries, not  only  to  study  the  "higher  branches"  but  to 
pursue  the  rudimentary  studies,  and  even  their  lan- 
guages. Why  do  they  ask  for  them?  Simply  be- 
cause they  know  in  ten  years,  in  twenty  years,  these 
young  men  will  become  important  factors  in  our  gov- 
ernment, both  politically  and  commercially,  and  they 
know  they  will  get  assistance  from  them.  Why  is 
it?  It  is  for  trade,  and  to-day  you  are  looking  for 
trade.  Why  are  you  making  that  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama?  You  created  a  nation  to  do 
that.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  And  why  are  your 
diplomats  in  our  country  fighting  tooth  and  nail 
against  all  Europe  for  the  Open  Door  policy?  Be- 
cause of  the  trade.  You  gentlemen  are  always  far 
sighted,  and  you  know  that  some  day,  and  that  day 
not  very  distant — England  is  taking  the  lead  now — 
when  European  doors  will  be  closed  against  your 
trade.  Even  Cobden  is  losing  influence  in  England, 
and  that  movement  will  soon  be  followed  by  other 
European  countries,  and  there  is  only  one  country 
left  for  you  for  free  trade  and  that  is  China,  and  you 
are  going  there  and  know  you  are  going  there,  be- 
cause, when  your  interstate  commerce  has  grown  so 
great  and  when  the  overproduction  of  your  materials 
and  goods  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that  you  must 
have  an  outlet  for  your  surplus  you  will  have  to  go 
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there.  And  if  you  mean  to  go  there,  why  don't  you 
try  to  make  some  friends  there,  perhaps  not  for  your- 
selves but  for  the  coming  generation?  To-day  Amer- 
ica stands  the  best  with  China,  and  I  can  say  here 
honestly  and  truly,  from  my  heart,  China,  both  the 
Chinese  government  and  people,  merchants  and  citi- 
zens, think  much  more  of  America  to-daj^  than  of 
any  other  country.  Why?  Because,  during  our  late 
troubles  in  the  North,  the  humane  conduct  of  your  of- 
ficers and  men  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese; 
and  the  diplomats,  acting  under  the  instructions  of 
your  government,  have  been  very  moderate  and  very 
generous  in  dealing  with  our  government  after  the 
trouble,  and,  knowing  the  distress,  financially,  of  our 
government  aijd  people,  you  have  waived  yoiu-  claim 
to  exact  indemnity  in  gold  and  you  are  accepting  it 
in  silver.  All  these  things  have  produced  fine  im- 
pressions, and  these  things  I  would  ask  you  all  to  con- 
tinue; but  as  long  as  you  bar  our  young  men  from 
coming  here,  they  will  go  to  other  countries  to  study. 
They  will  go  to  Japan,  they  will  go  to  Europe.  I 
have  here  just  a  few  sentences  which  I  have  taken 
from  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lewis  of  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Christian  Association  in  the  East.  His  book  is  called 
The  Educational  Conquest  of  the  Far  East.  Here 
is  the  following  paragraph,  referring  to  the  year 
1901-2.  "A  score  of  well  selected  men  were  sent  to 
America,  but  Japan  attracted  larger  numbers  because 
of  its  proximity  and  the  similarity  of  the  written  lan- 
guage, and  because  of  the  well  known,  severe  and  un- 
pleasant experience  of  Chinese  students  at  the  hands 
of  the   Emigration  officers   in  America.     Early   in 
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1902  there  were  217  Chinese  students  in  Japan;  now 
they  are  numbered  by  the  thousands."  This  is  written 
by  an  American  gentleman.  Now  these  young  men 
go  to  Europe,  or  Japan,  or  England;  there  they 
study,  and  there  their  first  impressions  are  formed. 
In  years  to  come  when  they  become  factors  in  our 
government  and  you  want  our  trade  and  these  3^oung 
men  rule,  both  politically  and  socially,  and  you  apply 
to  them,  of  course  they  will  be  very  polite  to  you,  as 
long  as  j^ou  send  gunboats  and  battle  ships  and  all 
that  along — they  will  be  very  courteous,  you  know, 
but  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  between  you  and 
them;  there  is  a  want  of  understanding.  They  have 
never  been  to  America.  They  have  no  idea  of  you; 
what  they  know  about  you  would  be  from  hearsay  in 
Europe  and  what  Europeans  say  about  you,  and,  if 
human  nature  is  to  be  trusted,  I  do  not  think  the 
Europeans  will  give  you  a  very  flattering  description, 
at  least  not  so  flattering  a  description  as  you  would 
give  yourselves  (laughter).  What  they  see  of  you 
they  will  see  through  the  glasses  of  the  European 
manufacturer,  and  I  am  very  sure  the  glasses  which 
they  see  through  will  distort  you — will  distort  their 
definitions  of  you,  rather.  However  it  is  now,  the 
second  generation  may  not  remember  all  the  good 
deeds  of  the  Americans  of  to-day  towards  China,  be- 
cause I  imderstand  the  good  onlj^  lives  after  one  is 
dead,  and  America  won't  be  dead  by  the  second  gen- 
eration, it  will  be  very  much  alive.  But  you  may  go 
there,  and  you  may  get  what  you  want,  of  most 
things,  by  force,  but  you  can  never  get  commerce  by 
force.  You  must  get  the  merchants  to  buy  from 
you,  and  you  must  have  people  friendly  to  you  to  buy 
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from  3^ou,  and  there  is  where  I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  your  mistake,  unless  you  alter  somewhat  the  pres- 
ent stringency  of  your  laws  or  their  interpretation. 
And  is  it  right  for  this  generation  to  sow  the  wind 
and  let  the  next  generation  reap  the  whirlwind  ?  How- 
ever, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now  made  my  two 
appeals,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly  lis- 
tening to  me.  I  may  have  spoken  too  freely  and 
frankly.  I  may  have  stepped  on  dangerous  ground, 
but  it  is  a  relief  to  a  man  to  talk  to  a  family  circle 
like  this,  because  I  am  one  of  the  Xew  Englanders. 
(Prolonged  applause.)  And  it  is  a  relief,  tooj  for 
me  to  throw  off  that  diplomatic  cloak  that  covers  so 
many  sins  and  distorts  so  many  truths.  And  once  I 
learned,  in  my  younger  days,  in  the  City  of  Hartford, 
that  when  one  is  convinced  that  what  he  has  to  say  is 
the  truth,  let  the  truth  be  spoken  in  no  halting  man- 
ner, in  no  ambiguous  words,  and  let  him  come  out  with 
the  truth,  for  the  things  of  this  earth  may  pass  away 
but  truth  is  eternal ;  and  this  was  taught  me  in  a  Xew 
England  family,  in  New  England  churches  and  New 
England  schools.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  your  indulgence.  (Prolonged  applause  at- 
tended tiie  close  of  His  Excellency's  address,  and 
when  he,  shortly  thereafter,  attempted  to  take  his  de- 
parture from  the  room  to  catch  a  train,  he  was  stopped 
with  many  outstretched  hands  and  words  of  congrat- 
ulation. ) 

C  The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our 
adopted  New  England  brother,  Wong  Kai  Kah,  is 
shortly  to  leave  us  to  go  back  to  his  native  land  on  a 
visit,  and  I  ask  you  to  drink  with  me  to  his  good 
health  and  happy  voyage  and  safe  return  to  us. 
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Cl»  After  the  toast,  and  when  those  present  resumed 
their  seats,  the  President  continued: 
C  We  are,  to-night,  all  Puritans,  and  we  are  also 
all  Cavaliers.  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  country  who 
is  better  fitted  to  respond  to  that  broad  and  catholic 
sentiment,  which  represents  all  of  the  people — the 
true  national  spirit  of  the  United  States,  than  our 
genial  friend,  Hon.  John  ]M.  Allen,  of  ^Mississippi,  of 
the  National  Commission.  He  has  come  here  to-night 
at  a  good  deal  of  personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  giving  him  a 
hearty  greeting.      (Loud  applause.) 

PURITAN  AND  CAVALIER. 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ALLEN^  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

"We  %vant  a  Cavalier,'  said  she,  holding 
out  both    her  hands,   as  if  to    offer  them. 
'And    a    Cavalier   ye   shall  have,'   said    I, 
taking    hold    of  both  of    them." — Sterne. 

C  Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
New  P^iUgland  Society:  I  do  not  know  of  an\i:hing 
that  shows  more  conclusively  the  progress  of  the  times 
and  the  human  race  than  finding  myself  here,  at- 
tempting to  lie  to  a  lot  of  New  England  Yankees. 
( Laughter. )  I  can  remember  back  to  the  time  when 
I  did  not  think  any  greater  reproach  could  be  cast 
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upon  a  person  than  to  call  him  a  Xew  England  Yan- 
kee. The  second  war  1  wanted  to  engage  in  was  one 
w^th  old  England,  to  whip  her  until  she  took  New 
England  back.  But  times  have  changed  some,  and 
I  begin  to  recognize  now  that  there  are  some  tolerably 
good  people  who  have  come  from  New  England.  It 
is  true  that  they  say  they  came  to  this  country  not  so 
much  to  establish  this  great  Republic  as  to  get  to  a 
country  where  they  could  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  and  make  every- 
body else  do  the  same.  I  know  that  there  are  a  good 
many  false  opinions  out  in  the  world  about  Xew  Eng- 
land and  the  Puritans.  I  was  sitting  in  the  Ap])ro- 
priations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
once,  and  JNIr.  Cannon  came  in  and  he  said,  "Well, 
Grout," — IMr.  Grout  was  from  Vermont — "I  heard 
Rob  Ingersoll  speak  last  night."  "Well,"  Grout  said, 
"What  did  Bob  speak  about?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "I 
will  tell  you  one  story  he  told.  There  was  a  man  up 
in  Xew  England  at  the  point  of  death  and  they  sent 
for  a  minister.^  Possibly  Brother  Short  might  have 
been  up  in  that  country  at  that  time;  I  don't  know. 
"And  so  they  asked  this  minister  to  come  in  and  talk 
to  this  man.  And  he  went,  and  he  said  ']My  brother, 
do  you  know  you  are  very  near  to  death?'  He  says 
'Yes,  I  rather  think  I  am,  from  all  I  can  feel  and 
hear  about  it.'  'Well,'  he  says,  'have  you  made  any 
preparation  for  the  other  world?'  'I  have  not,'  be  re- 
plied. 'Well,'  he  says,  'don't  you  know  that  unless 
you  repent  and  ask  forgiveness  and  pardon  that  you 
are  going  to  a  much  worse  country  than  this?'  'Well,' 
the  fellow  saj^s,  'I  don't  know  so  well  about  that,  par- 
son.'    'You  don't?     Why,'  he  exclaimed,  'have  you 
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never  been  taught?'  'Yes,'  he  says,  'I  have  been 
taught  that;  but  parson,  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  born 
up  here  in  New  England  on  a  farm.  I  started  out, 
as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  do  anything,  picking  up  rocks 
on  these  hillsides  and  piling  them  in  piles,  and  I 
worked  on  that  farm  until  I  was  about  broke;  and 
then  I  married  a  wife.  She  was  a  well-meaning 
woman,  but  a  woman  with  aspirations  above  a  New 
England  farm,  and,'  he  says,  'I  have  lived  on  that 
same  farm  and  tried  to  make  a  living  there  farming 
and  gratifying  that  wife's  aspirations,  and  nov/,  par- 
son, if  they  have  anything  worse  in  any  other  coun- 
try than  I  have  gone  through,  let  them  bring  it  on.'  " 
(Laughter.) 

C  Now  I  believe  somewhat  in  the  eiFect  of  climatic 
conditions  upon  the  people.  I  do  not  think  the  Cav- 
aliers had  all  the  good,  nor  did  the  New  Englanders 
have  it  all.  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  yet  that  didn't  have  a  pretty  good 
opinion  of  the  place  of  his  own  nativity,  who  did  not 
have  a  good,  big  streak  of  the  poltroon  in  him.  I 
have  never  seen  a  man  yet  who  thought  the  place  of 
his  nativity  was  the  whole  think,  who  was  not  a  very 
narrow  minded  bigot.  I  have,  I  think,  grown  out  of 
all  the  provincialism  and  sectionalism  with  which  I 
was  ever  invested.  I  am,  to-day,  although  once  a 
common  soldier,  anxious  to  shed  my  blood  to  dissever 
this  union,  I  am,  to-day,  as  thoroughly  and  patriotic 
an  American  as  walks  the  earth  in  this  great  country 
of  ours.  (Applause.)  And  there  are  just  lots  of 
good  people  all  over  this  country.  And  I  want  to 
say,  just  as  I  go  along,  to  my  friend  from  China,  that 
his  appeal  was  a  very  just  and  well-timed  one.      ( Ap- 
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plause.)  It  is  astonishing  how  kindly  the  Chinese 
people  have  dealt  with  us  in  view  of  the  very  excess- 
ively stringent  legislation  we  had  about  Chinese  em- 
igration in  this  countiy. 

C     The  truth  is,  that  this  legislation  was  enacted  by 
demagogues,  of  whom  I  was  one  (laughter),  because 
they  were  intimidated  by  what  is  known  as  organized 
labor  in  this  country.      (Applause.)      The  same  peo- 
ple that  demanded  that  legislation  are  the  people  that 
took  the  driver  off  the  hearse  yesterday  in  Chicago 
because  he  didn't  have  a  union  label  on  his  coat.     And 
I  want  to  sa}^  that,  with  this  broad  spirit  of  iVmeri- 
canism  that  I  claim  to  possess,  there  is  no  man  in  this 
country  who  has  a  higher  regard  for  and  more  sj^m- 
pathy  with  honest  labor  than  I  have.     And  yet  there 
is  no  man  in  this  country  readier  than  I  am  to  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  support  the  doctrine  that  every 
man  in  this  land  of  ours  has  the  right  to  work  for 
such  wages  as  he  is  willing  to  contract  for  if  it  takes 
every  man  in  the  United  States  Army  to  enforce  that 
right.      (Prolonged  applause.)    And  with  something 
of  Democratic  partisanship  in  my  nature  also,  I  have 
not  so  much  of  it  that  I  cannot  see  some  good  that  is 
done  by  somebody  else,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those 
Democrats  to-daj^  that  is  ready  to  condemn  whoever 
the  parties  may  be  that  have  created  a  republic  in  or- 
der to  give  us  a  canal  to  put  us  closer  to  China.      ( Ap- 
plause and  laughter.) 

C  I  think  myself,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  canal —  ( A 
voice:  "And  we  are  going  to  have  it!")  And  I  think, 
myself,  if  we  cannot  get  it  by  the  sort  of  diplomacy 
we  first  tried  we  ought  to  have  it  by  the  sort  of  diplo- 
macy we  are  trying  now.      (Applause.)      It  is  said, 
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you  know,  that  human  nature  is  very  much  the  same 
all  the  world  over  except  in  New  England  and  there  it 
is  according  to  circumstances.  Well  now,  that  is  an- 
other slander  on  New  England.  You  know  circum- 
stances have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  human  nature  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  We  have  had  down  with  us 
a  good  many  New  Englanders.  You  know  the 
greatest  orator  my  State  ever  had,  and  that,  probably, 
the  South  has  produced,  S.  S.  Prentice,  was  a  New 
Englander.  He  was  my  pattern,  and  had  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  oratory  that  I  have.  (Laughter.) 
But  I  notice  when  they  come  down  our  way  they  soon 
fall  into  our  habits,  and  into  the  habits  of  the  peo])le 
that  they  used  to  have  down  there.  Of  course,  they 
are  all  changed  there  now.  And  I  want  to  compli- 
ment this  Society.  This  is  the  first  banquet  that  I 
have  been  to  in  St.  Louis  that  comes  really  up  to  my 
standard;  the  first  place  where  I  have  had  cider  to 
drink.  In  behalf  of  the  White  Ribboners  of  my 
State,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  But,  as  I  was  saying,  when  oNIr.  Pentice 
came  down  there  he  soon  learned,  under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  that  mild  climate  and  bright  sunshine — he 
soon  learned  to  drink  whiskey,  play  poker  and  fight 
duels,  which,  as  you  know,  were  exclusively  Southern 
habits  at  that  time.  (Laughter.)  Now,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  personal  in  my  remarks,  but  I  have  heard 
things  about  my  friend  jNIr.  Parsons  here.  He  came 
down  in  Mississippi.  He  didn't  come  to  stay  very 
long,  but  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  down  there  whose 
father  had  negroes,  and  I  think  he  was  a  little  afraid 
Mr.  Parsons  was  not  real  sound  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.    The    match    never    came    off.     Mr.    Parsons 
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came  back  north,  but  if  he  had  married  that  ^irl,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  fighting  with  me 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  Confederate  army. 
( Laughter. ) 

C  I  know — I  believe  I  know — that  most  of  the  sec- 
tional i^rejudice  in  this  country  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  people  do  not  understand  exactly  the  environ- 
ments of  other  people.  One  of  the  greatest  men  I 
think  I  ever  was  close  to  and  knew  very  well  was  the 
late  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Elaine.  I  had  a  chance  to 
know  him  very  well,  and  notwithstanding  we  were 
from  very  different  sections,  and  were  very  different 
in  our  politics,  we  were  very  good  friends.  Mr.  Reed 
was  prejudiced  against  some  of  our  .methods  down 
South,  yet  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  if  he  had 
been  among  us  he  would  have  been  in  favor  of  prac- 
ticing the  same  methods.  I  say  that  not  in  any  jest, 
but  I  believe  it  is  true.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  man  in 
JNIaine  to  put  himself  in  the  ]3lace  of  a  man  in  Missis- 
sippi and  know  just  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  negro  vote.  And  he  said  to  me,  when  we 
were  discussing  what  was  known  as  the  Force  Bill — 
he  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  Force  Bill — walking 
up  the  street  with  him  one  day — "Allen,  you  all  call 
this  a  force  bill;  it  should  be  more  properly  termed 
'An  act  entitled  an  Act  to  limit  the  privileges  of  cer- 
tain Southern  gentlemen  in  the  matter  of  counting 
the  electoral  vote.'"  (Laughter.) 
C,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
been  your  guest  to-night.  I  am  sorry  to  have  put 
myself,  as  JNlr.  Judson  says,  to  some  trouble  to  come 
here  only  to  have  made  this  poor  sort  of  a  speech. 
There  was  one  thing  that  I  did  not  hear  my  friend 
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refer  to  in  this  thanks  to  the  Xew  Englanders  to- 
night for  the  education  they  gave  him.  I  oiFer  it  to 
him  as  a  friendly  Httle  suggestion.  Xot  long  since, 
as  he  will  recall,  we  were  at  a  dinner  together,  and  he 
went  into  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  squeezing 
the  ladies'  feet  in  China.  He  said  he  knew  we  were 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  it  in  this  countrj^  and 
I  showed  him  just  why  that  was,  and  offered  him  a 
little  friendly  advice  that  I  wanted  him  to  take  back 
to  China,  and  I  offer  it  again.  I  told  him  we  didn't 
squeeze  the  feet  in  this  country;  that  we  found  that 
squeezing  the  hand  was  a  very  much  more  comfort- 
able process,  both  to  the  squeezor  and  the  squeezee. 
(Laughter  and  prolonged  applause.) 
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CL,  The  President :  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  great  enterprise,  of  national  moment, 
in  this  conntrj^  which  had  not  found  it  necessary 
to  have  some  help  from  the  men  of  Xew  England. 
Pre-eminently  is  this  the  case  with  the  World's  Fair 
Exposition.  Those  who  know  what  has  been  and  is 
being  accomplished  in  this  great  undertaking  realize 
how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  effective  though  silent 
work  of  Walter  B.  Stevens,  the  Secretary.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  think  we  do  ourselves  honor.  New  Eng- 
landers,  in  doing  honor  to  our  fellow  New  Englander, 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Stevens,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you.        (Applause.) 

THE  YANKEE  AND  THE  LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. 

MR.  WALTER  B.  STEVENS 

Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

"I  sing  New  England,  as  she  lights  her  fire 
In  every  prairie's  midst;   and  where  the  bright 
Enchanting  stars  shine  pure  through  Southern  night, 
She  still  is  there  the  guardian  on  the  tower, 
To  open  for  the  world  a  purer  hour." 

—  Willi  a  in  El  levy  Chaiuiiiig. 

C  Mr.  Dooley  once  remarked  to  his  friend  of 
Archey  road. 
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C.  "We  are  a  gr-reat  people,  Hinnissy,  and  the  best 
of  it  is  we  know  it." 

C  The  characteristic  upon  which  the  New  Eng- 
lander  is  to  be  most  congratulated  is  his  self-knowl- 
edge. A  vain-glorious  Yankee  is  a  rare  bird.  A  self- 
distrustful  Yankee  is  scarcer.  There  is  not  a  rep- 
resentative of  any  nation  or  section  who  comes  nearer 
taking  himself  at  par.  It  may  be  added  the  Yankee 
usually  passes  at  face  value. 

C.  Hidden  away  in  the  archives  at  Washington  is 
the  official  diary  of  Andrew  Ellicott.  In  existence  is  a 
collection  of  official  letters  of  Baron  Carondelet.  The 
diary  is  a  quaint  looking  old  volume  heavily  bound 
in  leather.  The  letters  are  in  the  original,  the  hand 
writing  of  the  Baron.  They  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. Diary  and  letters  taken  together  tell  a  story 
of  "the  Yankee  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase."  It  is 
not  a  recital  of  bloody  deeds.  The  Yankee  goes  to 
war  only  as  the  dernier  resort.  He  applies  to  diffi- 
cult situations  a  self  control  and  a  steadfast  ]3ur])ose 
which  are  logical  results  of  self  knowledge' and  which 
are  more  invincible  than  arms. 

C  In  all  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  there  is 
no  brighter  chapter  than  that  in  which  Andrew  Elli- 
cott and  Baron  Carondelet  are  central  figures.  The 
echoes  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  New  Orleans 
are  still  booming.  We  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
history.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  one  hundred 
years  ago  is  a  household  word  with  us  to-day. 
C  We  hear  much  of  Jefferson  and  of  Napoleon,  of 
Livingstone  and  of  ^Monroe  for  what  they  did  in  this 
greatest  of  peaceable  acquisitions  of  territory.  We 
honor  the  Americans  who  participated  in  the  treaty 
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negotiations  at  Paris  one  hundred  years  ago.  But 
before  them  came  the  Yankee,  preparing  tlie  way  for 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  His  was  the  work  which 
made  not  only  possible  but  inevitable  the  transfer  of 
this  territory  to  the  United  States. 
CE.  We  know  much  more  tlian  we  did  a  few  years 
ago  or  a  few  months  ago  about  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Kvents 
which  preceded  and  were  really  a  vital  part  of  the 
movement  are  hidden  in  the  archives.  They  are 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  histories. 
C  For  ten  years  preceding  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  the  head  of  the  Government  for 
Spain  was  the  Baron  Carondelet.  Sometimes  the 
Baron,  as  appears  in  his  official  correspondence, 
signed  himself  El  Baron  and  sometimes  Le  Baron. 
His  signature  varied,  it  seems,  according  as  his  recol- 
lection of  his  native  country,  France,  or  his  allegiance 
to  his  Cathohc  IMajesty,  the  King  of  Spain,  was  up- 
permost in  his  own  mind.  The  Baron  inclined  by 
turns  toward  the  country  of  his  nativity  and  toward 
his  adopted  country.  He  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth 
and  a  Spaniard  officially.  The  Baron  addressed  his 
official  communications  with  such  freedom  that  they 
contain  much  that  is  interesting  even  one  hundred 
years  after  the}^  were  written. 

C.  Baron  Carondelet  occupied  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  New  Orleans,  Upper  Louisiana,  that  part  of 
the  great  territory  lying  north  of  Arkansas,  was  un- 
der Governor  De  Lassus  who  derived  his  authority 
from  the  Baron.  In  the  De  Lassus  family  there  des- 
cended from  father  to  son  a  casket,  accompanied  by 
the  injunction  that  the  contents  were  to  be  burned. 
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For  some  reason  the   injunction  was  wisely  disre- 
garded. 

C  Baron  Carondelet's  letters,  addressed  on  official 
matters  to  Governor  De  Lassus,  are  in  existence. 
They  are  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
as  priceless  historical  relics.  The  correspondence 
begins  as  early  as  1794  and  is  a  revelation  of  condi- 
tions existing  along  the  ^Mississippi  for  several  years 
preceding  the  actual  transfer  of  sovereignty  of  Louis- 
iana to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
d  The  Baron  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  "the 
pretended  treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States."  That  pretended  treaty  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  President  Washington  in  his  famous 
Farewell  Address.  The  retiring  father  of  his  coun- 
try made  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  fellow  citizen 
against  sectionalism.  He  warned  his  countrymen 
against  partisans  who  misrepresent  rivals.  He  re- 
ferred to  this  treaty  with  Spain  as  solving  a  situation 
in  the  southwest  which  it  seemed  nothing  but  war  could 
settle.  It  is  true  that  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated. 
The  President  regarded  it  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  countr5^  It  is  evident  from  the  Baron's 
letters  and  from  subsequent  acts,  that  Spain,  true  to 
her  theory  of  diplomacj^  had  put  upon  paper  what 
there  was  no  intention  to  carrj"  out. 
d.  At  the  mouth  of  the  JNIississippi  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty imposed  all  manner  of  burdens  on  the  Ameri- 
can commerce,  upon  the  ships  which  came  in  from  the 
Gulf  and  upon  the  flat  boats  which  came  down  from 
the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 

CL     John  Adams  succeeded  Washington.       In  the 
southwest  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  conditions  grew 
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worse  and  worse.  The  settlers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the 
Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans,  were  insisting  that  the 
mouth  of  the  IMississippi  should  be  open  to  free  navi- 
gation. They  were  threatening  to  take  the  law  in 
their  own  hands.  A  United  States  senator  was  in- 
triguing with  British  authoritj^  to  promote  hostilities 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  general  of  high  rank  in 
the  American  army  was  under  Spanish  pay.  Repre- 
sentatives of  France  were  recruiting  and  inciting  to 
rebellion  in  the  I\Iississippi  Valley.  Aaron  Burr  was 
dreaming  of,  a  southwestern  Empire.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  outbreak  could  not  possibly  be  avoided,  when 
Andrew  Ellicott  with  a  little  band  of  carefully  se- 
lected officers  from  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
country  took  flat  boats  and  started  down  the  Ohio 
from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  upon  which  Washing- 
ton had  placed  so  much  dependence  and  which  Baron 
Carondelet  had  described  as  "pretended."  The  Yan- 
kee never  faced  a  situation  more  favorable  to  war  and 
brought  peace  out  of  it. 

G.  Ellicott's  voyage  was  one  of  months.  It  was  a 
sei'ies  of  adventures  with  sand  bars  and  ice  gorges  in 
the  Ohio.  In  the  ^Mississippi  it  was  one  encounter 
after  another  with  Spanish  procrastination.  The 
treaty  acknowledged  American  authority  to  the  East 
Bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Spanish  flag  still 
floated  at  posts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Gulf. 

d  Spanish  opposition  meant  something  more  than  de- 
lay. Carondelet's  letters  show  that  he  was  preparing 
for  war.  He  told  Governor  De  Lassus  how  he  should 
throw  his  artillery  into  the  river  at  St.  Louis  if  worst 
came  to  worst. 
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C  With  rare  tact  which  quickly  seized  upon  every 
advantage  but  did  not  precipitate  hostihties  ElHcott 
proceeded  down  the  river  raising  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  along  the  east  bank.  He  reached 
Natchez  in  1797.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  there 
Ellicott  sent  a  letter  to  Carondelet  formally  notifying 
him  that  he  had  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  the  country  along  the  JNIississippi. 
He  was  now  ready  to  meet  the  Spanish  Commission- 
ers in  order  to  define  the  southern  boundary  between 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty.  Then  ensued  a  supreme  test  of  Yankee  diplo- 
macy and  statesmanship.  Ellicott's  diary  in  plain 
matter  of  fact  language  tells  the  story : 
C  "Before  we  encamped  the  following  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  me  through  confidential  chan- 
nels. First,  that  in  September  previous  to  my  arrival 
in  that  country,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet  in  a  private 
conversation  declared  the  treaty  would  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  that  he  as  principal  commissioner  would 
evade,  or  delay,  from  one  pretense  or  another,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations.  Secondly,  that  a  let- 
ter had  been  written  bearing  date  June  16th,  1796,  by 
Governor  Gaj^oso,  to  a  confidential  friend,  stating  that 
the  treaty  was  not  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  delay  on  their  part  would  reduce  it  to  a  dead 
letter.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  country  was,  or  would 
be  ceded  to  the  Republic  of  France.  This  intelligence 
was  kept  a  profound  secret  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause its  being  known  might  have  produced  suspicions 
injurious  to  indivichials,  and  secondly,  that  we  might 
be  able  gradually  to  effect  our  objects  and  secure  to 
the  United  States  a  country  very  important  both  from 
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its  situation  and  value  of  its  commerce,  before  any 
direct  explanations  should  take  place. 
C  "I  considered  it  my  duty,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  to  retain  the  post  we  then  oc- 
cupied, but  to  extend  our  limits  if  hostilities  should 
commence.  This  is  not  meant  as  an  apology  for  my 
conduct,  but  a  declaration  of  my  sentiments.  jMy 
commissary,  Mr.  Anderson,  was  directed  to  procure 
all  the  ammunition  he  could  find  among  our  friends, 
but  to  do  it  in  as  private  a  manner  as  possible.  INIy 
party  then  consisted  of  about  30  persons  (exclusive 
of  the  escort  which  yet  remained  at  the  Baj^ou  Pierre) , 
well  acquainted  with  the  woods,  and  generally  armed 
with  rifles. 

C  "We  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  Natchez,  before 
the  Indians  became  very  insolent,  insulted  a  number 
of  our  men,  walked  about  the  camp  with  drawn  knives, 
and  one  night  we  were  informed  that  they  intended 
attacking  us,  and  that  they  actually  came  part  of  the 
way  from  their  camp  towards  ours,  but  whether  for 
the  purpose  suggested  I  am  not  certain." 
dThe  situation  grew  more  critical.  It  called  not  only 
for  courage  at  Natchez  but  for  state-craft  at  New 
Orleans.  There  is  a  portion  of  this  join-nal  and  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
American  history  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  be  a 
revelation  to  the  literary  world.  Mr.  Ellicott  writes: 
€L  "Mr.  PhiHp  Nolan  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, had  now  been  some  weeks  in  New  Orleans ;  he 
had  at  different  times  been  much  favored  by  the  Span- 
ish government  particularly  in  being  permitted  to 
take,  and  dispose  of  wild  horses,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  vast  numbers  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  from  his 
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singular  address,  and  management  had  much  of  the 
Governor  General's,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet's,  con- 
fidence, who  informed  him  (Mr.  Nolan)  that  the 
troubles  were  becoming  serious  up  the  river  (mean- 
ing Natchez),  but  that  he  was  determined  to  quiet 
them,  by  giving  the  Americans  lead,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants hemp ;  and  he  asked  ]\Ir.  Nolan,  if  he  would  take 
an  active  part  in  the  expedition,  to  which  he  replied, 
'a  very  active  one.' 

C  "The  Baron  had  carried  his  plan  so  far,  as  to  di- 
rect a  camp  to  be  marked  out  at  Baton  Rouge  for  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  and  a  contractor  was  en- 
gaged to  supply  the  provisions.  This  intelhgence 
was  conveyed  to  me  through  a  confidential  channel, 
but  a  knowledge  of  it  was  kept  from  the  inliabitants 
of  the  district,  first,  because  its  being  known  would  in- 
jure, if  not  ruin  Mr.  Nolan,  and  a  few  others,  and  sec- 
ondly, had  it  been  made  i^ublic,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  restrain  some  of  the  inhabitants  from 
committing  hostilities.  It  was  thought  best,  to  coun- 
teract secretly  the  plans  of  the  Baron  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and  turn  his  weapons  upon  himself 
should  he  persevere  in  executing  his  design." 
C.  Just  at  the  point  of  hostilities  but  without  the  fir- 
ing of  a  gun  this  situation  continued  month  after 
month.  Step  by  step  was  taken  toward  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  treaty.  Carondelet  yielded  grudgingly. 
He  was  paying  bribes  to  certain  renegade  Americans 
whose  names  Ellicott  reveals.  He  was  endeavoring 
to  incite  the  Indians  in  the  disputed  region  to  attack 
the  little  bands  of  American  soldiers.  He  even  looked 
to  the  possibilities  of  buying  the  general  destined  to 
succeed  Anthony  Waj^ie  in  command  of  the  United 
States  Army.     At  every  point  he  failed. 
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C  Spanish  troops  continued  to  garrison  the  fort  at 
Natchez  until  the  Americans  fixed  April  1st,  1798,  as 
the  date  of  forcible  dispossessions.  On  the  29th  of 
:March,  at  midnight,  guns  were  heard;  the  Spanish 
troops  filed  from  the  fort,  proceeded  to  the  river  in 
haste  and  embarked  for  New  Orleans.  The  Spanish 
flag  in  all  the  region  from  the  Ohio  to  the  thirty-first 
parallel  below  Natchez  went  down.  Out  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Natchez  was  evolved  the  Territory  of  the  JNIis- 
sissippi.  The  first  Governor  appointed  by  President 
Adams  was  Winfield  Sargent,  another  eastern  man. 
C  The  boundary  of  the  United  States  had  been 
moved  south  and  west.  Spain  had  fallen  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  ]Mississippi.  With  the  end  of  John 
Adams'  administration  came  the  establishment  of 
Washington's  treaty  in  all  its  provisions  and  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  which  made  inevitable  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  two  years  later,  in 
1803. 

C  There  was  no  war.  There  was  only  one  martyr. 
Philip  Nolan  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Amer- 
icans, as  Andrew  Ellicott  repeatedly  testifies.  He  re- 
mained in  New  Orleans  secretly  clieckmating  the  de- 
signs of  Baron  Carpndelet.  Apparently  he  continued 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish.  That  they  suspected 
Nolan,  however,  there  is  evidence  in  what  followed. 
In  1801,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana  gave  to 
Nolan  a  commission  to  organize  a  party  for  an  expe- 
dition to  Texas  to  capture  wild  horses.  He  issued  to 
him  a  pass  and  safe  conduct  commending  him  to  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  Texas.  Nolan  started  with  his 
twenty  companions.  He  had  but  just  passed  the  bor- 
der into  Texas  when  he  was  shot  to  death  by  order  of 
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the  Spanish  Governor  of  the  Province.  His  compan- 
ions were  taken  to  Mexico,  held  prisoners  for  years 
and  compelled  finally  to  throw  dice  to  determine  which 
should  die  first. 

Ct  By  the  strange  irony  of  fate,  a  New  England  au- 
thor sixty  years  later,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
true  story  of  Philip  Nolan,  the  patriot,  chose  his  name 
for  a  fictitious  character  in  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy 
and  applied  it  to  the  "Man  Without  a  Country.'' 
(Applause.) 
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CL,  The  President :  We  read  in  our  school  histo- 
ries of  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  into  England  and 
their  extermination  of  the  Celts.  It  seems  now,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  history  is  reversed  and  the 
Celts  are  invading  New  England  and  we  find  names 
in  our  public  offices  in  New  England  towns  which  are 
not  found  in  the  roster  of  the  IVl  ay  flower.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  better  fitted  to  discuss  this,  than  our 
gifted  friend,  the  President  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick,  Mr.  William  Marion  Reedy.      (Applause.) 

THE  CELTIC  INVASION  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND. 

By  Mr.  William  Marion  Reedy. 
President  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick. 

"Th'  more  I  see  iv  thim,  th'  more  I  says  to  mesilf 
that  th'  rale  honey  fide  Irishman  is  no  more  thin  a 
foreigner  born  away  from  home." — Afr.  Uooley. 

C  ^Ir.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
New  England  Society:  Of  course  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  gives  me,  as  an  Irishman  born  in  St. 
Louis,  in  that  historic  section  of  it  known  as  Kerry 
Patch,  great  pleasure  to  join  in  a  celebration  in  which 
the  name  of  England  occurs  in  any  manner  to  permit 
him  to  express  our  feelings  with  moderation.     When 
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]Mr.  Judson  asked  me  to  appear  as  the  representative 
of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick  at  the  New  England 
Dinner,  being  the  humble  and  mioratorical  president 
of  an  organization  composed  entirely  of  orators,  I  was 
very  much  perturbed  and  somewhat  frightened,  but  I 
gathered  hope  and  faith,  and  concluded  that  I  would 
appear  here,  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  that  moved 
the  Irishman  who,  being  called  to  the  bedside  of  his 
wife,  who  was  about  to  die,  and  having  had  in  contem- 
plation the  joys  which  are  alwaj^s  attendant  upon  an 
Irish  wake,  \vas  asked  by  his  wife, — "Patrick  darlint, 
may  I  ask  ye  for  a  last  favor?"  "Bridget,"  says  he, 
"you  may."  "Well,"  says  she,  "I'll  be  dying  to-daj^ 
and  be  laid  out  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  I'll  have 
the  funeral;  and  I  would  ask  ye  for  the  favor,  would 
ye  ride  out  to  the  graveyard  with  my  mother?"  "Sure, 
and  I  will,  Bridget,"  he  replied,  "but  it  will  spoil  th' 
day  for  me."      (Laughter.) 

C.  It  having  been  written  of  old  time  that  the  Irish 
were  destined  to  rule  every  land  bvit  their  own,  it  nat- 
uralh^  followed  that  they  should  eventually  come  into 
control  of  New  England.  Possibly  as  a  first  ste])  to 
vengeance  upon  Old  England.  This  began  farther 
back,  perhaps,  than  you  may  have  imagined;  because 
it  was  in  the  ninth  century,  I  believe,  that  a  good  Irish- 
man known  as  Saint  Brendan  sailed  away  and  estab- 
lished churches  in  Iceland.  And  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  at  the  Council  of  Trent  there  were  six  bishops 
from  Iceland,  which  was  then  known  as  New  Ireland. 
Saint  Brendan,  who,  though  a  bishop,  was  somewhat 
of  a  navigator,  sailed  about  as  far  as  the  coast  of  New 
England;  and  still  later  an  Irishman  had  a  share  not 
only  in  invading  New  England  but  the  whole  hemis- 
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phere,  because  it  is  a  matter,  also  of  record,  that  the 
sailing  master  of  the  Santa  INIaria,  in  the  Cokimbus 
expedition,  was  a  man  named  JSIaguire,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  land.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  however, 
that  when  he  landed,  he  met  another  Irishman  who 
had  been  there  several  years  before.  (Laughter.) 
C^  Your  worthy  President  has  said  that  there  is  no 
record  of  there  having  been  any  Irishmen  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  but  a  little  passage  in  his  speech  this  even- 
ing leads  me  to  believe  from  indirect  evidence  that 
there  must  have  been  some  Irishmen  there  after  all, 
since  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  existence  of 
dissension  on  board  that  historic  vessel.  The  Irish 
have  been  destined,  as  I  remarked  a  moment  ago,  to 
rule  all  lands  but  their  own;  and  as  I  sat  here  and 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  His  Excellency,  ]\Ir. 
Wong,  I  felt  convinced  that  somewhere,  far,  far  back 
in  that  long  line  of  ancestry  stretching  back  to  "the 
twilight  of  fable"  some  one  in  his  family  must  have 
kissed  the  Blarney  Stone.  (Laughter.) 
C  It  was  very  natural  for  the  Irish  to  come  to  Xew 
England,  for  they  had  abundant  cause  to  come,  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Puritans  had.  The  Irish 
as  well  as  the  Puritans  suffered  from  religious  oppres- 
sion, and  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  as  we  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  this  country  we  find  as  a  general 
thing  wherever  there  is  a  ruction  or  insurrection  going 
on  in  favor  of  human  liberty,  in  behalf  of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  you  will  find  the  Irishman  and  the 
Puritan  battling  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  Irish,  as 
you  know,  have  taken  charge  of  New  England.  The 
Honorable  Patrick  H.  Collins  has  been  three  times 
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elected  Mayor  of  Boston,  which  is  a  greater  achieve- 
ment, you  must  admit,  than  that  of  the  three  times 
mayor,  Whitington,  of  London.  And  more  than  half 
the  towns  of  New  England,  I  am  informed,  have  Irish 
mayors,  and  all  of  them  are  ruled  by  Irish  policemen. 
I  do  not  know  myself  what  New  England  would  have 
done  if  the  Irishmen  had  not  come  along  to  buy  up  the 
abandoned  farms  of  which  we  have  been  reading  so 
much.  I  am  told  by  statisticians,  who  occasionally 
get  in  an  interesting  fact,  that  there  are  more  Irish 
originally  and  of  the  first  and  second  generations  in 
New  England  than  there  are  in  all  Ireland.  We 
know  that  the  greatest  Irish  city  in  the  world  is  New 
York ;  and,  now  you  would  think  the  second  one  was 
Dublin,  wouldn't  you?  But  it  is  not.  It  is  Boston. 
CL  The  Irish  emigration  to  New  England  did  not 
begin,  really,  in  any  great  numbers  until  shortly  after 
1848;  and  then  again  they  were  fleeing  from  their 
own  land,  fleeing  from  the  famine  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  infamous  land  system  en- 
forced upon  them  by  the  laws  and  the  lawmakers  in 
the  interest  of  absent  landlords  resident  in  England. 
The  Irish  have  done  service  for  and  left  their  mark 
upon  New  England  in  many  waj^s.  You  have  but  to 
look  at  the  map  of  JNIaine  to  see  the  cities  of  Belfast 
and  Londonberry,  and  you  have  but  to  read  the  history 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  come  across  such 
mellifluous  names  as  Sullivan  attached  to  the  names 
of  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  those  common- 
wealths. There  is  a  monument  in  Boston,  I  believe, 
to  a  Revolutionary  hero  named  O'Brien.  General 
John  Stark,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish- 
man.    Another  man  who  rose  to  the  achievement  of 
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more  than  ordinary  position  was  Matthew  Lyon,  who 
afterwards  became,  I  beheve,  the  original  carpet  bag- 
ger, having  been  territorial  governor,  successively,  of 
Kentucky  and  Arkansas.     A  man  named  Peter  Jack- 
son is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  great 
manufacturing  industries  at  Lowell.       It  would  be 
useless  to  go  over  all  the  other  names  which  may  be 
taken  out  of  contemporary    and   ancient   chronicles. 
The  Irish  have  found  in  the  New  Englanders,  a  bal- 
ance, I  think,  for  their  own  mercurial  and  somewhat 
emotional  disposition.     It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
some  staid  and  sober  Puritan  has  received  a  not  en- 
tirely unpleasant  savor  of  honJiomie  from  contact  and 
admixture  with  the  sentimental  and  festive  and  frolic- 
some Irishman.     The  Irish,  as  we  all  know,  have  pros- 
pered most  abundantly  in  New  England ;  and  we  hear 
from  them,  even  now,  that  they   fight   all   the   year 
'round  with  the  Yankees  about  religion  and  politics; 
but  when  an  Irishman  wants  somebody  to  endorse  his 
note,  he  goes  and  is  seldom  disappointed,  to  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.      ( Laughter. ) 
C     But  the  Irish  are  in  sympathy,  far  more  than  peo- 
ple might  think  from  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
facts,  with  all  the  New  England  ideals.     The  Irish- 
man at  his  best  and  under  favorable  conditions  is  one 
who  upholds  ever  the  standards  of  purity  which  we 
associate  with  the  idea  of  home.     The  Irishman  is  a 
behever  in  fair  play;  the  Irishman  is  a  believer,  as  I 
said,  in  liberty  of  conscience;  the  Irishman  is  emi- 
nently well  fitted  to  fit  in  anywhere  he  may  find  him- 
self, in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  he  has  found  him- 
self nowhere  more  congenially  situated  than  in  New 
England. 
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These  are  all  general  statements,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing late,  and  I  am  the  last  speaker  of  the  list  and  I 
think  the  most  effective  thing  I  can  do  with  my  speech 
to  make  it  an  eminent  success  is  to  close  it  by  thanking 
you  on  my  own  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  society  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  for  your  very  kind  attention. 
(Prolonged  applause  and  laughter.) 


The  President:  We  will  close  with  the  singing 
of  America.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Wong,  asked  us  to  ex- 
cuse him,  as  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  train  to  join  his 
family  at  Indianapolis.  Doctor  Patton  will  start  the 
hymn. 

The  members  then  stood  up  and  sang  America, 
after  which  the  meeting  dispersed. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  February  29, 
1904. 

President  F.  N.  Judson  presided. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President. 
Clinton  Rowell. 

Vive-Presidents. 
Charles  H.  Bailey. 
Edward  C.  Eliot. 
Horatio  D.  Wood. 

Executive  Committee. 
F.  N.  Judson. 
Selden  p.  Spenser. 

Secretary. 
Augustus  L.  Abbott. 

Treasurer. 
Geo.  M.  Bartlett. 
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Report  of  Geo.  M.  Bartlett,  Treasurer  New 
England  Society,  February  29,  1904. 

receipts. 

February  28,  1903.     Cash  on  hand $  1,56410 

Collection,  ni  annual  dues,  $5.00 555  00 

Collection,  4  back  dues,  $5.00 20  00 

Collection,  7  initiations,  $5.00 35  00 

Collection,  68  guests,  $2.50 170  00 

Interest  on  time  deposit 41  25    $2,385  35. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  Proceedings,  1903 $  123  25 

Printing  Notices   430 

Postage  and  Envelopes  21  06 

Banquet,   Music    37  50 

Menus  and  Diagrams   3425 

Hotel  Expenses  of  Guests 24  60 

Carriages  for  Guests   13  00 

Stenographer  23  75 

Table  Service  373  00      $654  71 


February  29,  1904.     Balance  cash  on  hand $i,730  64 

GEORGE  M.  BARTLETT,  Treasurer. 
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OF   THE 

NEW     ENGLAND     SOCIETY 

OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "Xea\^ 
England  Society  of  St.  Louis. 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretaiy,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
together  with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All 
officers,  except  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  annually,  and  liold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 
The  regular  term  of  office  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  three  years,  two  being  chosen  each 
year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  that  may  occur  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there 
shall  be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to 
the  society  may  be  transacted. 
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IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New 
England  birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male 
or  female  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States, 
shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  society  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  any  meeting  of  the  conmiittee,  or  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  by  a  majoritj^  vote  of 
those  members  present;  and  being  so  admitted,  shall 
become  a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission 
fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year. 
If  the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  society  or  the 
Executive  Committee  may  drop  such  member  from 
the  list  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The 
payment  at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars  by  anj^  regularly 
elected  member  shall  constitute  such  person  a  life 
member  of  the  society,  and  shall  entitle  such  person 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  society  during  life  without 
further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  fes- 
tival and  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  in  December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee.  Each  member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  bring  to  the  annual  dinner  one  person  besides 
himself,  who  may  participate  in  the  dinner  on  the 
payment  by  the  member  of  such  additional  sum  as  the 
committee  shall  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  the  Executive  Conmiittee  may  invite  as 
many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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ENRY  ]M.  PoLLAED  was  bom  June  14,  1836, 
at  Plymouth,  Vt.  He  was  the  son  of 
Moses  Pollard  who  was  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  the  State  of  Vermont,  having 
been  chosen  to  its  legislature  ten  terms. 


His  mother's  name  was  Abigail  Brown.  jNIr.  Pollard 
received  his  education  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Ver- 
mont and  at  Black  River  Academy  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1857-  Com- 
ing west  he  studied  law  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1861.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Vermont  In- 
fantry, and  by  successive  promotions  attained  the 
rank  of  Major.  In  1865  he  came  to  IVIissouri  and 
settled  at  Chillicothe,  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  held,  successively,  while  living 
there,  the  offices  of  County  Attorney  of  Livingston 
county.  Mayor  of  Chillicothe,  and  Representative  to 
Congress  from  that  district.  In  1879  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis  where  he  continued  actively  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  until  his  death.  In  1864,  while  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  army,  he  married  INIariel  E. 
Adams.  He  died  February  24,  1904.  His  widow 
survived  him  only  a  month,  dying  INIarch  24,  1904. 
He  left  the  following  children:  Alice  E.,  Annie  C, 
wife  of  Walter  Scholv,  Kate  Louise,  wife  of  Henry 
F.  Hafner,  and  Harry  INI.  In  1885  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  St.  Louis  and  was  its  first  President. 
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LEXANDER  M.  AvERiLL  was  born  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  June  17,  1843.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Oak  Hill  Clothing  Store  in  Boston,  ^lass., 
remaining  there  until  18G2,  when  he  went  to 
Chicago.  After  the  war  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  be- 
came identified  with  the  clothing  business,  embarking 
for  his  own  account  with  Archibald  E.  INIills  as  a  part- 
ner in  1875,  remaining  here  continuously  since  that 
time.     He  died  November  18,  1903. 


UGUSTUS  Frederick  Shapleigh,  merchant, 
was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  January 
9,  1810.  After  some  years  at  home,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  Rogers  Bros.  &  Co., 
hardware  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  He 
remained  with  this  house  until  1843  having  become  a 
junior  partner.  The  house  then  determined  on  a 
branch.  :Mr.  Shapleigh  in  1859,  became  identified  as 
trustee  and  director  with  the  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
formerly  known  as  the  State  Savings  Institution,  and 
until  1900  attended  actively  to  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. He  was  twenty-eight  years  director  of  the  :Mer- 
chants  National  Bank,  resigning  the  position  in  1890. 
He  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Phoenix  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  in  1894  still  retained  the 
Vice-presidency  of  the  Covenant  INIutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  he  had  held  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Shapleigh  was  married  in  Philadelphia  in  1838 
to  Ehzabeth  Ann  Umstead,  born  ^March  25,  1818. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

*Hon.  William  M.  Evarts.  *General  William  T.  Sherman. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  *General  John  Pope. 

*John  P.  Newman,  D.  D.  *Hon.  Samuel  Treat. 

Thomas  Dimraock.  Hon.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 


*Deceased. 


MEMBERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 


Abbott,  Augustus  L 412  Security  Building 

Adams,  Charles  M 420  Olive  Street 

Adams,  Elmer  B U.  S.  District  Court 

Akin,  Thomas 14  Nicholson  Place 

Allen,  Edmund  T Wainwright  Building 

Andrews,  George  K Court  House 

B 

Bailey,  Charles  H 208  North  Eighth  Street 

Baker,  George  A.,  Jr Second  and  Vine 

Baker,  Walter  H Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street 

Barnard,  George  D Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues 

Barrows,  J.  C Security  Building 

Barstow,  Charles  W 617  North  Second  Street 
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Bartlett,  George  M 14  South  Broadway 

Bascom,  Joseph  D ^5  Westmoreland  Place 

Bemis,  Stephen  A 6oi  South  Fourth  Street 

Benedict,  Augustus  W Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets 

Birge,  Julius  C 4038  Duncan  Avenue 

Blackmer,  Lucien  R Equitable  Building 

Blackmer,  Lucien  Guy Webster  Groves 

Blagden,  Edward  R 4548  McPherson  Avenue 

Blodgett,  Wells  H 5129  Washington  Boulevard 

Blossom,  Henry  M 5617  Cabanne  Avenue 

Boyd,  Willard  W 5321  Waterman  Avenue 

Bridge,  Hudson  Eliot 27  Westmoreland  Place 

Bridges,  Appleton  S 2007  South  Compton  Avenue 

Brinsmade,  Hobart 4429  Morgan  Street 

Burnham,  Samuel  G 117  Locust  Street 

Bushnell,  David  1 109  North  Second  Street 

Butler,  James  G Mercantile  Trust  Company 

C 

Carpenter,  George  O Russell  and  Compton  Avenues 

Catlin,  Daniel  Security  Building 

Catlin,  Ephron   15  Vandeventer  Place 

Chaplin,  Winfield  Scott Washington  University 

Child,  F.  W Commonwealth  Trust  Company 

Clifford,  Alfred   22  Westmoreland  Place 

Cobb,  Charles  W.  S 44^5  Morgan  Street 

Collins,  Lewis  E 547i  Delmar  Avenue 

Coleman,  Norman  j 3821  Westminster  Place 

Comstock,  T.  Griswold 34°!  Washington  Avenue 

Cowdery,  E.  E 7i6  Locust  Street 

Cram,  George  T 4^5  Locust  Street 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Hanford    4396  Lindell  Boulevard 

D 

Dana,  George  D 144°  North  Main  Street 

Dav,  Asa  W 4^5  North  Fourth  Street 

Dean,  William  B. 4422  Westminster  Place 

Drake,  George  S ■ .  .  • ■  • ....64.  Vandeventer  Place 

Durgin,  Freeman  A ■  • . Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 
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E 

Eddy,  Albert  M •  ■ . .  •  • 500  North   Main   Street 

Eliot,  Edward  C.  •  • . Rialto  Building 

Elliott,  Howard Globe-Democrat  Building 

F. 

Filley,  Chauncey  I ■  • 2700  Lawton  Avenue 

Fiske,  George  F 948  Laurel  Avenue 

Fling,  W.  W 527  Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 

G. 

Goddard,  Joseph  W. 413    South   Seventh   Street 

Gray,  Melvin  L Houser  Building 

Gregg,  Norris  B 8ii   North  Sixth   Street 

Gregg,  William   Henry    •  • 3013   Pine   Street 

H. 

Haynes,  Delos  R •  •  Missouri  Trust  Building 

Holbrook,  Walter  J Hotel  Beers 

Holmes,  John  H •  • 520  Olive  Street 

Holton,  J.  B 520  Olive  Street 

Homer,  William  B.  .  ■  •  • . .  ■  ■ •■  • 421  Olive  Street 

Hoyt,  Edward  R 4481  West  Pine  Boulevard 

Hubbard,  Robert  M 322  Pine  Street 

Hubbard,  Henry  F 

Humphrey,  Frank  W •• "3  North  Broadway 

J. 

Jackson,  Edward  F.  .■...■..••■.....  .      4400  Morgan  Street 

Judson,  Frederick  N Rialto  Building 

K. 

Kendrick,  Justin  S Euitable  Building 

Kimball,  Thomas  D. 421  Olive  Street 

L. 

Leonard,  L.  L.    ....■■..••..•■ Security  Building 

Lowe,  8.  E Century  Building 

Ludington,  Francis  H. .  8  North  Main  Street 
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Mclntyre,  Frank  Palmer .709  Bank  of  Commerce 

Mekeel,  Charles  Haviland   Cortright  Hall,  St.  Louis  County 

Merrell,  Charles  L Bank  of  Commerce 

Merriam,  Edwin  G. Equitable  Building 

Moore,  Philip  North 3 135  Lafayette  Avenue 

Morrill,  Henry  L. 3805  Delmar  Avenue 

N. 
Newcomb,  George  A. Locust  and  Seventh  Streets 

O. 

Orr,  Edward  S. 3223  Lafayette  Avenue 

P. 

Paddock,  Gaius   ...••..•...... .Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Paddock,  Orville Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Parker,  George  T. .  .  = Broadway  and  Locust  Street 

Parsons,  Charles 2804  Pine  Street 

Partridge,  Arthur  S 40^  Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Pattison,  Everett  W Union  Trust  Building 

Patton,  Cornelius  H.  .  ■ .  • •  ■  . 3707  Westminster  Place 

Peabody,  W.  R.  . . • Hotel  Berlin 

Perkins,  Clarence  M •  • 3643  Blaine  Avenue 

Perry,  George  W. Ninth  and  Lucas  Streets 

Pike,  Sherman  B ■  ■ . Colonist  Trust  Building 

Plant,  Frederick  S 814  North  Fourth  Street 

Plant,  George  H ' 3643  Washington  Avenue 

Pope,  Henry  O 5927  West  Cabanne  Place 

Post,  Lewis  W.  ■•••....■•. Equitable  Building 

R. 

Rice,  Frank  R.   .......  ■ 305  North  Fourth  Street 

Roblee,  J.  H.   .........••....■••  • •  • 3657  Delmar 

Rowell,  Clinton   ■  ■ R'^lto  Building 

Ryan,  Frank  K.    ......•■..•■...• ■  .........    ■506  Olive  Street 
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Sampson,  Clark  H .Tenth  and  St.  Charles  Streets 

Sands,  James  T 320  Roe  Building 

Saunders,  William  Flewellyn .Business  Men's  League 

Sawyer,  Frank  O. 213  North  Third  Street 

Sawyer,  I.  H 1018  Washington  Avenue 

Say,  Wra.  J 1034  Thornby  Place 

Shepley,  John  F. .  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Building 

Short,  Rev.  William 3692  Pine  Street 

Smith,  W.  D.  Griswold  815  Missouri  Trust  Building 

Snow,  Marshall  S.  •  • •  • •  ■ .  .Washington  University 

Southwick,  G.  E.  . 1018  Washington  Avenue 

Spencer,  Horatio  N.  .  • •  • •••■...  .2723  Washington  Avenue 

Spencer,  Selden  P.   ...•-.. Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Stanard,  Edwin  0 305  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stearns,  Melvin  H 300  South  Fourth  Street 

Stickney,  William  A.   •  • 209  North  Fourth  Street 

T. 

Taylor,  Frederick  W.   •  •  •  • ..••..-•...• World's  Fair 

Teachout,  Oscar  L •  ■ 5352  Maple  Avenue 

Tebbetts,  Lewis  B.   •  • Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Trealease,  Wm .  ■    •  ■ Missouri  Botanical  Garden 

Tyzzer,  Walter  G.   ■.;.•..•■■• 912  North  Taylor  Avenue 

V. 

Van  Ornum,  John  Lane Washington  University 

W. 

Walbridge,  Cyrus  P. .  •  • Fourth  and  Market  Streets 

Walton,  Farwell .4121  North  Grand  Avenue 

Whitelaw,  Oscar  L 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitelaw,  Robert  H 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitman,  Charles  E. 6900  South  Broadway 

Wolfe,  Daniel  R.  •  • .  .  ■  • •  ■ Laclede  Building 

Wood,  Francis  C.   ■  • 224  Walnut  Street 

Wood,  Horatio  D Circuit  Court 

Wyman,  Henry  P 103   North  Third  Street 

Y. 

York,  F.  B •   913  Carleton  Building 
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OFFICERS 


Clinton  Kowell. 

QQices^reBilienfB. 
Charles  H.  Bailey. 
Edward  C.  Eliot. 
Horatio  D.  Wood. 

Augustus  L.  Abbott. 

^reaBurer. 
George  M.  Bartlett. 

(Bxecufioe  Commiffe«. 
NoRRis  B.  Gregg 
O.  L.  Whitelaw 
Cyrus  P.  Walbridge 
Frank  K.  Kyan,  Esq. 
F.  N.  JuDSON,  Esq. 
Selden  p.  Spencer,  Esq. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE 


(UetJ?  i&n^Sani  ^ocid^  of  ^t   Bouia^ 


FOR  PREVIOUS  YEARS 


^vcBibcnie. 

1885  . 

.     .  Henry  M.  Pollard 

1886  . 

.     .  James  Richardson 

1887  . 

.  George  E.  Leighton 

1888  . 

.  Edwin  S.  Rowse 

1889  . 

.  Henry  Hitehcoek 

1890  . 

.  Charles  Parsons 

1891  . 

.  Clark  H.  Sampson 

1892  . 

.  Edwin  0.  Stanard 

1893  . 

.  Thomas  Dimmock 

1894  . 

.  Marshall  S.  Snow 

1895  . 

.  Elmer  B.  Adams 

1896  . 

.  George  D.  Barnard 

1897  . 

.  Winfield  S.  Chaplin 

1898  . 

.  George  0.  Carpenter 

1899  . 

.  Lewis  B.  Tebbetts 

1900  . 

.  W.  B.  Homer 

1901  .     . 

.  0.  L.  Whitelaw 

1902  .     . 

.  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge 

1903  .     . 

.  Frederick  N.  Judson 

(Jice^^reBibenfe. 

1885  .     . 

.  Elmer  B.  Adams 

Alvah  Mansur 

1886  .     . 

.  Edwin  O.  Stanard 

Melvin  L.  Gray 

Rev.  J.  C.  Learned 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  Martin 
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1887  .     .     .  Daniel  Catlin 

Daniel  T.  Jewett 

1888  .     .     .  Rev.  George  E.  Martin 

Clark  H.  Sampson 
Denham  Arnold 

1889  .     .     .  Charles  Parsons 

Carlos  S.  Greeley 
William  H.  Pulsifer 

1890  .     .     .  Charles  W.  Barstow 

Robert  M.  Hubbard 
Lewis  B.  Tebbetts 

1891  .     .     .  Cyrus  B.  Burnham 

Edmund  T.  Allen 
Fred'k  N.  Judson 

1892  .     .     .  Thomas  Dimmoek 

Rev.  James  W.  Ford 
Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

1893  .     .     .  Charles  W.  S.  Cobb 

George  S.  Drake 
Thomas  D.  Kimball 

1894  .     .     .  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge 

Everett  W.  Pattison 
Delos  R.  Haynes 

1895  .     .     .  Truman  A.  Post 

Bradley  D.  Lee 
Edward  C.  Rowse 

1896  .     .     .  George  O.  Carpenter 

David  I.  Bushnell 
Joseph  W.  Fairbanks 

1897  .     .     .  Charles  E.  Whitman 

George  W.  Pai'ker 
T.  Griswold  Comstock 

1898  .     .     .  Stephen  A.  Bemis 

Augustus  F.  Shapleigh 
William  B.  Dean 


(past  (Xnb  (preBcnt  ©fficers 

1899  .     .     .  Francis  H.  Ludington 

Lewis  E.  Collins 
Kev.  William  Short 

1900  .     .     .  Geo.  D.  Davis 

Geo.  A.  Newcomb 
Gains  Paddock 

1901  .     .     .  Geo.  A.  Baker 

John  F.  Shepley 
Horatio  N.  Spencer 

1902  .     .     .  Lucien  R.  Blackmer 

James  G.  Butler 
Clinton  Rowell 

1903  .     .     .  Ephron  Catlin 

Geo.  T.  Cram 
Edward  R.  Hoyt 

(Bxtcuiii)t  Committee. 

1885  .     .     .  Frank  A.  Pratt 

George  D.  Barnard 
Lewis  E.  Snow 
Lewis  E.  Collins 
Fred'k  W.  Drury 

1886  .     .     .  Clark  H.  Sampson 

Francis  H.  Ludington 
Henry  M.  Pollard 
Lyman  B.  Ripley 
C.  M.  Woodward 

1887  .     .     .  Henry  M.  Pollard 

Edward  S.  Rowse 
Clark  H.  Sampson 
James  Richardson 
Fred'k  N.  Judson 
Lewis  B.  Tebbetts 

1888  .     .     .  Rev.  J.  G.  Merrill 

George  E.  Leighton 
Robert  M.  Hubbard 
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1889  .     .     .  Edward  S.  Kowse 

Edmund  T.  Allen 
Thomas  Dimmock 

1890  .     .     .  Alvah  Mansur 

Marshall  S.  Snow 

1891  .     .     .  Chas.  Parsons 

Delos  K.  Haynes 

1892  .     .     .  Clark  H.  Sampson 

George  D.  Barnard 

1893  .     .     .  Edward  O.  Stanard 

George  O.  Carpenter 

1894  .     .     .  Thomas  Dimmock 

Winfield  S.  Chaplin 

1895  .     .     .  Marshall  S.  Snow 

William  B.  Dean 

1896  .     .     .  Bradley  D.  Lee 

Elmer  B.  Adams 

1897  .     .     .  George  A.  Newcomb 

George  D.  Barnard 

1898  .     .     .  Thos.  D.  Kimball 

Cyrus  P.  Walbridge 

1899  .     .     .  Geo.  O.  Carpenter 

Everett  W.  Pattison 

1900  .     .     .  E.  C.  Eliot 

T.  G.  Comstock 

1901  .     .     .  W.  B.  Homer 

Kev.  C.  H.  Patton 


1885 


1885 
1900 


^rcasutejt. 
Oscar  L.  Whitelaw 

William  B.  Homer 
Melvin  H.  Stearns 
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OBjecte  of  i^t  ^ocid^ 

C  The  New  England  Society  of  Saint  Louis  was  or- 
ganized in  1885  for  good  fellowship  and  the  honoring  of 
a  worthy  ancestry. 


Cerme  of  QVlemBere^ip 

Initiation  Fee |5  00 

Annual  Dues 5  00 

C    Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  En- 
gland birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  fe- 
male native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  society. 
Address 
Augustus  L.  Abbott^  Secretary, 

412  Security  Building. 
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(^.nterica 


My  country!  'Tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 


My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 

Like  that  above! 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong! 


Our  father's  God!  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King! 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT    THE 


Zwmtid^  (^nmai  (Reunion 

HELD 

December  Twenty-First,  1904 

In  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  Eighty-Fourth 
Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  tJie  Pilgrims. 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Buckingham  Hotel,  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1904. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  names  of 
those  present. 
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(pifgrim  Sare  1621 

"They  begane  now  to  gather  in  y^  small  harvest  they 
had,  and  to  fitte  up  their  houses  and  dwellings  against 
winter,  being  all  well  recovered  in  health  and  strength,  and 
had  all  things  in  good  plenty;  for  as  some  were  thus 
imployed  in  affairs  abroad,  others  were  exercised  in  fishing, 
about^  codd  and  bass  and  other  fish  of  which  y^^  tooke 
good  store,  of  which  every  family  had  their  portion. 

"All  y^  somer  ther  was  no  wante,  and  now  begane  to 
come  in  store  of  foule  as  winter  approached,  of  which  the 
place  did  abound  when  they  came  first  (but  afterwards 
decreased  by  degrees)  and  besids  water  foule,  there  was 
store  of  wild  Turkies  of  which  they  tooke  many,  great 
besids  venison,  etc. 

"Besids  they  had  aboute  a  peck  of  meale  a  week  to  a 
person,  or  now  since  harvest  Indean  corne  to  y^  pro- 
portion." 

Bradford's  History  of  Plimoth  Plantation. 
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(pif-jttm  faxt  1904. 

Huitres 
Bouillon  de  Volaille 

CELEBY  OLIVES 

Filet  of  Sole  Dieposse 

POMMES   DE   TEKRE   IMPEBUX 


Cutlet  de  Agneau  Provencale 

POIS   AMERICAN 

Punch  Romain 
Poulet  grille  sur  Toast 

SWEET  POTATOES  GLACE 


Salad  Laitue 


MEEINGUE  GLACE 


PETIT  FOURS 


Fromage 

DEMI    TASSE 
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FOREFATHERS'  DAY 

Hon.  John  Maynard  Harlan 

And  these  were  they  who  gave  U3  birth, 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  sunset  wave 

Who  won  for  us  this  virgin  earth 

And  freedom  with  the  soil  they  gave. 

— Holmes. 


THE  PURITANS 


Hon.  John  E.   Swanger 

The  depositories  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty. 

— Hall  ant. 


THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  PRESS 

Hon.   E.   E.   E.   McJimsiy 

Our  Fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone, 
Their  strife  is  past — their  triumph  won, 
But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place: — 
A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  oi  an  evil  time. 


Mr.  Clinton  Howell. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society : 

There  is  one  of  the  old  familiar  songs,  many  of  which 
have  been  sung  here  this  evening,  that  seems  to  have 
been  omitted.  I  remember,  when  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now,  away  down  among  the  hills  of  my  native  land, 
they  used  to  sing: 

"Of  all  the  mighty  nations  in  the  east  or  in  the  west, 

The  glorious  Yankee  Nation  is  the  greatest  and  the  best." 

What  part  of  the  world  they  then  considered  to  be 
the  Yankee  Nation  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  state,  for  at 
that  time,  as  you  remember,  it  would  not  have  been 
pleasant  for  us  to  be  called  Yankees  in  ^Missouri,  or  any- 
where "In  the  land  of  cotton,  cinnamon  seed  and  sandy 
bottom."  But  there  was  a  nation  according  to  our  ideas. 
It  had  no  capital,  it  had  no  laws  of  its  own,  it  had  no 
flag,  but  yet  in  our  estimation  it  was  the  greatest  and  the 
best. 

Perhaps  I  should  qualify  our  estimate  of  ourselves 
by  the  story,  so  familiar  to  all,  about  one  of  my  profes- 
sion, who  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the 
State.  "But,"  said  a  cynical  adversary,  "there  is  no 
proof  of  it."  "Well,"  he  quickly  replied,  "no  proof  is 
necessary;  I  admit  it."  (Laughter.)  And  so  we  Yan- 
kees, at  least  in  our  own  land,  arc  ready  to  admit  all  our 
peculiar  supremacy.     A  friend  of  mine  for  many  years, 
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who  has  risen  to  eminence  upon  the  Bench  is  not  much 
given  to  wit,  but  when  he  does  perpetrate  a  joke  it  seems 
almost  vehement  in  its  force.  He  attended,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
somebody,  inadvertently,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
them.  "Why,"  he  says,  "I  think  that  it  is  quite  lucky 
for  the  Revolution  that  the  fathers  fought  it  instead  of 
their  sons."  (Laughter.)  So,  if  we  meet  to  praise  our 
achievements,  as  we  can  justly,  perhaps  we  had  better 
confine  it  to  the  noble  old  men  of  New  England.  We  are 
still  Yankees,  everywhere.  We  have  never  been 
parsimonious,  though,  in  the  use  of  the  name;  we  have 
always  allowed  others  to  use  it  just  as  freely  as  they 
pleased.  The  Knickerbocker,  however,  is  quite  differ- 
ent. It  is  confined  to  four  hundred  just  now,  and  it  is 
getting  less  and  less  by  marriage  across  the  water. 
( Laughter. )  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  willing  to  be 
called  the  irrepressible  Yankee  wherever  we  dwell,  and 
we  are  willing  others  should  use  the  name  or  have  that 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Even  the  fastidious  Mis- 
sourian  is  sometimes  called  a  Yankee  as  he  travels  in 
other  lands. 

CThree  or  four  years  ago,  I  was  in  New  England 
with  an  old  Confederate  soldier  who  fought  for  four 
years  on  that  side.  He  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
medical  profession  since  the  conflict,  and  had  become 
one  of  its  foremost  members.  He  was  an  intelligent, 
highly  cultivated  and  a  truly  patriotic  man.  He  asked 
me  to  go  with  him  to  some  of  the  old  historic  places 
around  Boston.  We  took  the  Old  Colony  Road  from  that 
city,  and  as  we  journeyed  along,  we  heard  the  conductor 
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call  out  the  historic  names  of  Marshfield,  Duxbury  and 
Plymouth,  As  we  wandered  around  Plymouth  he  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  Koek,  in  the  museum,  in  the  grand 
historic  monument;  but  he  seemed  anxious  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  old  landmarks,  and  so  we 
climbed  up  on  the  eminence  where  we  could  look  up 
the  little  stream  whose  "sweet  waters"  determined  the 
Pilgrims  to  establish  their  first  settlement  there,  and 
where  we  could  look  out  upon  the  harbor  where  the 
Mayflower  lay  at  anchor.  Looking  at  the  impressive 
scene,  he  said,  at  last,  "My  friend,  I  was  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  as  I  have  often  told  you ;  I  was  in  a  battery 
that  stood  facing  Howard's  guns,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  he  got  our  range  and  tore  our  battery  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  When  we  had  risen  from  the 
dust  and  looked  out  over  the  field,  I  saw  the  retreating 
lines  of  the  heroic  Pickett  coming  across  the  plain,  and 
I  said  to  myself  then  that  that  was  the  turning  i>oint 
in  the  great  war,  and  so  it  proved.  And  I  have  said,  yet 
later,  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive battles  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  but,  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  although  I  am  still  loyal  to  the  lost  cause, 
that  up  and  down  this  little  stream  in  the  winter  of  1620 
and  '21  a  grander  and  quite  as  decisive  a  conflict  was 
fought,  and  when  the  springtime  came  and  the  May- 
flower sailed  away  and  not  one  of  them  returned,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race."  (Applause.)  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  years 
passed  to  the  scenes  we  next  observed.  And  meanwhile, 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  Old  South  and  the  Old  North 
Church  had  been  built,  upon  whose  belfry  the  beacon 
hung  out  which  bade   Paul   Revere  take  his  immortal 
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ride.  Out  over  the  route  that  he  took  we  went,  past 
M'edford  town  and  Lexington,  to  Concord,  which,  they 
tell  us,  is  much  as  it  was  in  1775.  It  is  true  they  have 
built  a  few  houses,  where  Thoreau  lived,  and  Emerson 
and  Hawthorne ;  and  there  are  a  few  new  graves  in  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery;  but  still  my  friend  wished  to 
cling  to  the  natural  scenes,  and  we  crossed  the  historic 
bridge.  We  went  up  on  the  hillside  above  where  the 
river  still  runs.  The  same  blue  sky  was  over  our  heads. 
The  autumn  leaves  were  falling  down  on  the  same  earth. 
We  were  breathing  the  same  air  into  which  rang  the 
sharp  voice  of  the  militia  major  in  the  first  warlike 
order  of  our  national  power,  in  obedience  to  which  was 
first  the  "shot  which  was  heard  round  the  world,"  and 
from  which  commenced  a  warfare  that  lasted  for  seven 
years  and  ended  in  the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  These 
two  scenes,  so  grandly  historic,  we  may  well  remember 
to-night. 

Cln  the  old  Peruvian  days,  one  of  the  Incas  so  much 
distinguished  himself  and  so  far  extended  his  domains 
that  he  was  given  the  title,  "He  who  changes  the  world." 
May  we  not  justly  claim  for  these  men,  our  ancestors, 
that  they  belong  to  the  class  who  are  entitled  to  be 
placed  among  those  who  changed  the  world? 
CLadies  and  gentlemen,  the  first  toast  of  the  evening, 
as  usual  in  our  entertainments,  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  on  this  occasion  also,  the  Next  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  responded  to  by 
singing  the  first  verse  of  "America,"  found  printed  in 
the  program,  and  we  will  now  rise,  if  you  please,  and 
sing  it. 
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C^( After  the  singing,  the  President  continued:) 
CE.We  had  expected,  in  preparing  this  program,  to 
vary  a  little  from  the  usual  course  of  procedure.  We 
always  speak  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  with  reverence, 
but  little  is  said  about  the  mothers,  and  we  thought  of 
inviting  ladies  to  address  us  on  this  occasion ;  and  we 
did  it.  We  invited  a  large  number,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  I  used  to  get  some  negative  answers 
from  the  fair  sex  when  I  was  young,  but  I  never  got  so 
many  consecutively  and  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  did  on 
this  occasion.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  we  were  almost 
broken  hearted  over  the  result.  ( Laughter. ) 
CNow,  our  friends  who  have  kindly  come  here  to  ad- 
dress us  are  too  gallant  to  complain  that  they  were  sec- 
ond choice  under  these  circumstances. 
CAmong  the  things  that  St.  Louis  is  proud  of,  and 
she  has  many,  is  the  fact  that  when  Chicago  was  in 
distress  in  1873  St.  Louis  was  the  first,  or  among  the 
first,  to  reach  the  ground  to  assist  her.  Chicago  remem- 
bered that,  and  last  summer,  Avhen  the  world 
was  here  paying  our  Exposition  homage,  Chicago  came 
here  and  named  one  of  the  days  "Chicago  Day,"  and  she 
came  here  fifty  thousand  strong.  Among  those  who 
came  at  that  time  was  our  distinguished  guest  of  the 
evening.  I  can  perhaps  introduce  him  in  no  better  way 
than  by  relating  an  incident  that  I  heard  of  happening 
to  him  ont  on  the  grounds.  He  purchased  a  catalogue 
in  the  Art  gallery,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  asked 
to  exchange  it.  The  man  in  charge  said,  "We  don't  do 
that  as  a  rule,  but  I  will   do  it  for  you,  Mr.   Harlan.' 
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The  gentleman  thus  addressed  straightened  up  and  re- 
marked, "I  would  like  to  know  how  you  knew  my  name, 
as  I  am  a  stranger  here."  "Well,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
"to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fought  you  in  Chicago  for  sev- 
eral years,  representing  the  gamblers  of  the  worst 
wards  in  Chicago,  and  if  you  don't  remember  me,  I  re- 
member you."  (Laughter.)  He  must  have  thrashed 
the  gambler  into  an  honorable  business.  Mr.  Harlan  is 
one  of  the  men  of  Chicago  who  have  put  their  feet  out 
among  those  who  put  their  feet  the  farthest;  where 
there  are  blows  to  take,  as  well  as  blows  to  give,  in 
bringing  the  municipal  authorities  to  respect  the  gov- 
ernment. When  he  rises  to  address  you,  as  he  has 
kindly  consented  to  do,  you  will  see  that  he  is  both 
physically  and  intellectually  able  to  take  the  blows  and 
to  give  them.  We  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  come 
here  too  late  to  have  time  to  prepare  a  toast  for  him, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  program,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to 
speak  upon  any  subject  he  pleases.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  the  Honorable  John  Maynard  Har- 
lan, of  Chicago.     ( Applause. ) 


QPleeponee 


Hon.  John  Maynard  Harlan. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

dSome  time  ago,  Mr.  Rowell  wrote  me  a  very  warm 
letter  of  invitation  to  come  here  to-night  and  join  with 
you  in  celebrating  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers.     I  was 
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very  busy,  and  felt  that  I  had  not  the  time  which  I 
would  require  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  to  you,  and 
to  myself.  I  wrote  with  great  regret  saying  that  I  could 
not  come.  I  supposed  I  was  not  coming,  but  last  Sat- 
urday morning,  as  I  sat  in  my  office,  a  gentleman  was 
announced  whom  I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
until  that  time,  but  whom  I  will  scarcely  be  likely  to 
forget  now  that  I  have  met  him.  He  floated  into  my 
room  and  proceeded  to  tell  me  in  very  short  order  that 
I  had  made  quite  a  mistake;  that  I  was  coming  to  St. 
Louis;  that  if  need  be  I  could  come  directly  from  the 
train  and  make  a  talk  here  and  take  that  11 :40  train 
home  to-night.  Any  one  who  has  not  been  subjected  to 
the  insinuating  diplomacy  of  the  judge  who  came  to  see 
me.  Judge  Spencer,  perhaps  can  not  appreciate  what  I 
say.  With  a  modesty  that  I  find  is  quite  usual  in  St. 
Louis,  but  is  a  rare,  rare  flower,  a  too  rare  flower  with 
us  in  Chicago  (laughter  from  citizens  of  St.  Louis),  he 
persuaded  me  that  you  needed  me  here  this  evening.  He 
said  nothing  of  the  pleasure  that  you  were  to  give  me; 
he  said  a  great  deal  about  the  pleasure  which  his  imag- 
ination led  him  to  believe  for  the  time,  and  led  me  even 
to  believe,  for  the  time,  that  I  might  give  you.  And  so 
subtle  was  the  flattery,  and  so  keenly  did  he  appreciate 
that  the  Achillean  spot  of  every  Chicago  man  is  the 
thought  that  a  Chicago  man  can  always  give  pleasure 
to  others,  that  he  actually  convinced  me  for  the  moment 
and,  until  he  had  passed  out  of  the  room  and  I  had  given 
my  word  that  I  would  be  here,  that  I  could  give  you  such 
pleasure  by  coming  that  I  just  had  no  right  to  decline. 
( Laughter. )  I  appreciate  to-night,  as  I  appreciated  the 
moment    he    had    left    me,    that    his    motives    were 
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those  of  altruism;  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  himself 
and  you  so  much  as  he  was  of  me ;  that  he  was  really 
actuated  by  some  kind  of  impulse  toward  me,  designing 
to  give  me  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not  experienced  be- 
fore. And,  knowing  that  I  would  need  to  be  cajoled 
and  persuaded  even  to  my  own  good,  he  allowed  me  thus 
to  think  that  I  was  giving  pleasure  instead  of  receiv- 
ing pleasure.  Now  I  am  here,  and  the  time  that  I  can 
remain  is  very  short,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railroad  will  not  delay  its  train  for  me — 
unless  Judge  Spencer  should  go  down  there  and  talk  to 
the  man ;  and  if  the  judge  Avill  do  that  and  get  word  back 
to  me  that  he  has  arrived  there  before  the  train  left, 
that  the  engineer  is  in  a  comatose  condition  and  can  not 
leave  until  I  get  there,  then  I  might  take  as  long  as  I 
should  like  to  and  longer  than  you  would  wish  me  to; 
and  then,  too,  I  could  remain  to  hear  what  will  be  said 
by  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me. 
Clt  is  really  rather  hard  that  one  in  my  position  of 
unpreparation  to-night,  should  have  to  follow  so  elo- 
quent a  speaker  as  Mr.  Rowell,  to  whom  I  have  listened 
with  great  pleasure.  But  there  is  some  consolation  to 
me  in  the  thought  that  I  am  placed  before  the  two  other 
speakers  and  that  this  company  will  be  thereby  saved 
the  disaster  that  so  often  befalls  such  an  occasion  in  the 
nature  of  an  anti-climax.  That  you  are  guaranteed 
against.     ( Laughter. ) 

CThere  are  one  or  two  things  that  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  say,  as  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Rowell's  remarks. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  New  England  form 
of  government,  as  we  gather  from  our  reading,  and  as 
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others  of  iis,  who  are  older,  may  have  it  from  personal 
experience  back  in  New  England,  is  the  town  meeting. 
Of  course,  with  a  town  meeting  where  all  the  town  was 
present  and  all  of  the  citizens  were  equally  concernetl 
in  the  business  thereof,  there  was  little  fear  of  corrup- 
tion ;  there  was  little  fear  of  misgovernment.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  town  were  an  open  book  to  all.  It  was  every 
man's  business  and  was  not,  as  so  often  happens,  now, 
a  case  where  every  man's  business  is  nobody's  business 
It  was  every  man's  business  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
words.  Every  man  who  was  a  taxpayer  recognized  that 
he  had  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the  money  that  he 
paid.  He  was  therefore  the  more  willing  to  l)e,  as  every 
man  was,  an  inspector,  a  watch-dog  upon  the  treasury  of 
the  town — a  critic  of  the  public  official  for  whom  he  was 
responsible.  There  was  an  active  participation  by 
every  man  in  the  community  in  the  affairs  and  business 
of  the  government  of  the  community,  and,  of  course, 
money  went  far.  A  dollar  was  made  to  bring  pretty 
close  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  benefit  to  the  community. 
And  there  was  rarely,  if  ever,  those  who  have  read  more 
closely  than  I  have  may  recall  instances  to  the  contrary 
—but  it  is  practically  true  to  say  that  there  was  never 
such  a  thing  as  corruption  in  office.  To-day  we  have 
developed  new  problems.  Our  forefathers  had  their 
problems,  problems  that  appealed  to  their  physical  as 
well  as  to  their  moral  courage.  They  had  to  combat  the 
elements  of  nature,  to  conquer  the  wilderness  and  sub- 
due the  savages.  They  forced  their  way  through  a  new 
frontier  each  year  as  they  went  ahead,  always  preserv- 
ing themselves  against  the  common  enemy,  and  driven 
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and  drawn  together  by  the  common  danger  and  the  nec- 
essity for  a  united  effort  in  the  defense  of  that  which 
they  had  won  by  their  physical  and  their  moral  courage. 
That  was  a  day  that  bred  heroes.  It  was  a  day  that 
nurtured  honesty  and  faithfulness  and  morality,  be- 
cause those  were  qualities  that  were  necessary  to  the 
safety,  both  physical  and  mental,  material  and  spiritual, 
of  every  member  of  the  community.  But  now  we  have 
multiplied  and  have  grown  into  large  cities,  and  it  does 
seem  as  though  the  more  the  people  get  together  the  less 
they  know  each  other.  As  though,  after  we  arrive  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  centralization  of  population,  people 
cease  to  take  the  same  interest  in  public  affairs  as  when 
they  had  the  town  meeting.  We  have  been  obliged,  with 
the  passing  of  the  town  meeting,  to  leave  the  conduct  of 
our  local  affairs  to  representatives,  and  we  have  at  the 
same  time  been  tempted  to  harbor  the  thought  that  our 
entire  duty  to  the  community  is  accomplished  when  we 
vote  or,  at  most,  participate  in  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  office.  And  the  result  has  been  that  there  has 
developed  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  and  perhaps  we 
may  say  in  most  of  them,  a  degree  of  festering  corrup- 
tion that  we  never  suspected  until  within  the  last  few 
years  when  efforts  were  made  at  first  by  one  or  two  men, 
here  and  there,  and  then  by  a  larger  number  getting  to- 
gether in  a  disinterested  way,  to  fight  merely  for  com- 
mon honesty  in  the  administration  of  municipal  busi- 
ness, 

CI^The  experience  that  we  have  had  in  Chicago,  and 
the  experience  that  you  have  had  here  in  St.  Louis,  as 
it  appears  to  one  looking  at  it  from  a  distance,  though 
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taking  a  little  ditt'erent  form,  both  illustrate  the  same 
thing,  and  that  is  that  we  have  developed  a  something, 
which  we  call  public  sentiment,  that  has  in  a  measure 
taken  the  place,  though  not  completely,  of  the  effective 
individual  contact  of  each  man  in  the  community  with 
the  affairs  of  his  community.  This  public  sentiment 
seems  to  restrain  the  men  in  office  from  doing  wrong, 
and  to  awaken  in  them  the  ambition  to  do  right,  some 
of  them  because  they  want  to  do  it,  others  because  they 
realize  that  it  pays,  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
CI.N0W  I  had  not  intended  to  talk  about  any  particu- 
lar subject,  but  Mr.  Rowell  wrote  me,  not  knowing  of 
Judge  Spencer's  promise  that  I  should  be  assigned  no 
toast  because  I  had  nothing  to  talk  about,  that  the  toast 
"Forefathers'  Day"  had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  that  I 
might  talk  about  anything  in  response  to  such  a  toast. 
Picking  up  one  of  these  programs  here,  on  which  is 
printed  the  toast  assigned  me,  I  read  a  quotation  from 
Holmes,  w^hich  I  am  grateful  for.  I  had  read  it  before, 
although  I  could  not  have  repeated  it  from  memory.  I 
am  going  to  read  it  to  you. 

And  these  were  they  who  gave  us  birth, 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  sunset  wave, 
Who  won  for  us  this  virgin  earth 

And  freedom  with  the  soil  they  gave. 

dThey  won  us  freedom,  but  we  can  not  retain  the 
freedom  unless  we  fight  for  it.  We  know  it  is  often  siiid 
that  the  man  that  inherits  a  fortune  does  not  know  how 
to  keep  it.  It  takes  as  much  effort  to  keep  a  good  thing 
as  it  does  to  win  a  good  thing,  and  the  danger  we  have 
to  face  in  all  of  our  large  cities  is  that  we  will  allow 
imperium  in  impcrio  to  grow  up  that  will  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  law  without  being  responsible  to  the  law; 
that  onr  freedom  will  slip  between  our  fingers  because 
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we  are  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  freedom  and  the  forms 
of  law  and  do  not  recognize  that  neither  can  be  pre- 
served without  a  constant  struggle.       It  has  seemed  to 
me  as  a  Chicago  man — I  told  you  we  were  rather  Tain  — 
and  I  suppose  the  same  thing  is  true  of  St.  Louis,  that 
somewhere,  whether  in  Chicago  or    in    St.   Louis,   or 
whether  in  both,  the  American  type  is  to  be  worked  out. 
You  can  not  visualize  him.     No  man  can   define  the 
American  to-day.     We  have    not    yet  worked  out  the 
American  type.       It  is  in  the  making;  it  is  in  the  cru- 
cible.    The  best  blood  of  the  world  is  flowing  here  to-day 
to  contribute  to  and  make  the  best  possible  man   the 
world  has  known.     Somewhere  in  this  western  country 
is  to  be  fought  out  the  battles  that  are  to  determine  what 
is  to  be  the  physical  type  of  American  manhood  and 
American  citizenship.      We  have  not  yet  defined  as  a 
real  thing  Avliat  liberty  means.     We  have  talked  about 
it  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Our  forefath- 
ers fought  for  it  and  won  it.     Our  later  forefathers 
if  you  please,   fought  to  preserve  it,  and  both   those 
that  were  defeated  and  those  that  were  victorious  have 
since  fought  side  by  side  in  a  war  where  they  were  all 
glad  to  march  under  the  one  common  flag.  But  we  have 
not    yet    defined    liberty    as    being    something  which 
is  regulated  by  law.     With  our  forefathers,  it  was  the 
antithesis  of  what  they  had  before  been  accustomed  to; 
the  antithesis  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy.    If  it  is  to  be  a  real  thing,  it  must  be  a  liberty 
regulated  by  law.      The  first  act  in  our  American  life 
that  has  tended  really  to  define  what  is  liberty  regulated 
by  law  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  Ilaymarket  riot  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.     I  think  this  riot  will  be  written  down 
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in  history  by  the  historian  of  a  hundred  years  hence  as 
one  of  the  epoeh-making-  events  of  the  world.  Where 
men,  asserting  the  right  to  free  speech,  to  say  what  they 
chose,  where  they  chose  and  when  they  chose,  regardless 
of  the  effect  it  should  have;  where  men  claiming  to  be 
held  not  responsible  for  the  results  of  their  acts  where 
acts  came  in  the  form  of  w^ords  from  the  tongue ;  where 
men  feeling  that  the  right  of  free  speech  meant  abso- 
lutely irresponsible  speech,  were  taught  through  the 
arbitrament  of  law,  in  a  trial  by  jury  that  ran  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  courts  successfully  on  appeal,  that  they  were 
responsible  for  the  results  of  what  they  said  as  well  as 
of  what  they  did — that  was,  to  my  thinking,  the  first 
epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  our  American  civ- 
ilization that  has  begun  to  define  what  a  liberty  regu- 
lated by  law  means. 

CBut  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  definition.  You  and 
I  know  that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done  before  the  su- 
premacy of  law  is  recognized — the  law,  the  best  friend 
of  us  all ;  the  law  that  when  it  suffers,  makes  us  feel 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  suffering ;  the  law  that,  when 
it  is  stabbed,  we  are  stabbed  with  it;  the  law  that,  when 
it  bleeds,  we  bleed  with  it.  I  do  not  mean  by  "law"  the 
mere  fleeting  statutes  of  a  day.  I  do  not  mean  the  ordi- 
nances of  a  single  generation ;  I  mean  that  orderly  pro- 
cedure which  compels  men  to  recognize  the  right  of  all 
men  to  do  as  they  please,  so  long  as  the  equal  right  of 
other  men  is  not  prejudiced  by  their  conduct.  Law,  not 
one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow ;  not  one 
thing  at  Athens  and  another  at  Rome,  and  another  at 
Washington,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis;  but  law,  one  to-chiy, 
yesterday  and  to-morrow ;  law,  one,  immutable  and  for- 
ever, the  best  friend  of  us  all.     We  have  got  to  fight  to 
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keep  it,  as  our  forefathers  fought  to  win  it.  (Prolonged 
applause. ) 

CThe  President :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  remember 
that  it  was  in  1840  that  they  had  an  election  in  the 
United  States  called  the  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider 
Campaign,  which  first  introduced  music  as  a  part  of 
campaigning.  The  election  in  Maine  which  took  place 
then,  as  now,  in  September,  seemed  to  determine  the 
result,  and  that  Harrison  was  to  be  elected,  and  the 
whole  Whig  party,  all  over  the  United  States  broke  out 
in  the  song : 

Maine  went 

Hell  bent 
For  Governor  Kent 

And  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

CThat  is  the  way  Missouri  went  in  Nineteen  hundred 
and  four.     (Laughter.) 

CAlthough  there  is  no  politics  in  the  New  England 
Society,  we  are  all  Puritans,  not  statesmen — Missou- 
rians,  and  not  grammarians,  as  somebody  has  said — if 
we  had  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  might  happen,  if  in 
the  wildest  flight  of  imagination  we  could  have  con- 
ceived of  such  a  thing  being  possible,  if  one  of  those  as- 
trologers from  China  or  Japan,  or  India  out  on  the  Pike, 
had  predicted  that  Missouri  would  have  gone  Republi- 
can (laughter),  then  Ave  might  have  turned  this  into 
a  political  meeting,  but  we  received  no  such  intimation ; 
still  we  did  think  it  was  proper  to  invite  here  on  thi» 
occasion  one  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the  contest 
and  came  out  successful.  And  we  have  given  him  the 
subject  of  "The  Puritans."  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  in  response  to  that  toast,  the  ITonorable  John 
E.  Swanger,  the  newly  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Mis- 
souri.    (Applause.) 
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By  Hon.  John  E.  Swanger. 

"The  depositories  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty." — Hallam. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New 
England  Society : 

CThere  stands  before  you  another  victim  to  the  se- 
ductive speech  and  personal  magnetism,  and  hypnotic 
influence  of  Judge  Selden  P.  Spencer.  You  have  asked 
me  to  drink  to  the  Puritan ;  I  know  what  that  drink 
must  be.  For,  if  I  drink  the  drink  the  Puritan  drank, 
cold  water  is  the  drink  for  me.  ( Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  being  greeted  with  laughter  the  while.) 
That  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Nation.  (Laughter.) 
She  certainly  ought  not  to  "knock"  on  that — on  the  bev- 
erage, anyhow. 

Cl,  too,  have  been  pressed  for  time  to  prepare  a  re- 
sponse to  the  toast,  and  so  I  have  had  to  come  before 
you,  as  did  the  distinguished  guest  who  has  just  spoken, 
with  an  extemporaneous  speech,  but  I  took  a  little  fur- 
ther precaution  than  he,  and,  for  fear  that  the  prc^ss 
might  not  be  furnished  with  an  exact  copy  of  my  re- 
marks and,  therefore,  awaiting  and  expectant  world 
might  not  get  the  news  fresh  in  the  morning,  1  con- 
cluded I  would  put  it  in  manuscript  form  and  bring  it 

with  me. 

CEngland  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Puritan,  and  the 
child's  playground.  But  New  England  was  the  field 
where  he  planted,  and  America  and  the  world  are  yet 
eating  the  fruits  of  that  planting.  His  coming  was  the 
heraldry    of    a    new,    a    strange    man.     No     trumpet 
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blew  the  blast,  nor  cymbal's  clang  gave  notice  of  his 
advent  upon  the  stage  of  the  centuries.  His  entrance 
was  the  tread  of  heavy,  awkward  feet,  clad  in  brogan 
shoe,  yet  at  that  tread  thrones  trembled,  and  purpled 
royalty,  cowering,  slunk  as  quarry  slave  before  the  mas- 
ter's lash.  He  came  not  as  the  savage  Hun  or  Goth 
with  spear  and  sword  to  pillage  and  to  burn.  He  sought 
not  castles  wherein  list  showed  feast  and  revel, 
nor  did  he  trample  e'en  a  petal  of  love's  sweet  flowers 
beneath  his  heavy  feet.  He  marched  with  conquering 
tramp,  and  dared  to  battle  and  to  die,  but  his  battle  song 
was  hymn,  and  his  dying  moan  was  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  When  first  he  came,  the  gtage  was  gorgeous 
with  the  tawdry  tinsel  of  title  power.  Elizabeth  had 
been  there  acting — the  most  wonderful  actor  known  in 
the  drama  of  nations!  She  was  the  heroine,  about 
whom  genius  found  pulse  for  greatest  leap,  and  winged 
ambitions  soared  to  loftiest  air.  Those  were  days  of  ac- 
tion. Tremendous  and  almost  resistless  energy  was 
there.  The  blood  ran  like  lightning  along  men's  veins. 
It  was  an  actor's  age.  There  was  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  Ben  Johnson,  men  of  letters,  there  was 
Kaleigh,  teaching  the  world  how  chivalrous  knight  doth 
love.  There  was  Bacon,  with  brain  as  luminous  as  that 
of  Plato,  laying  man's  hand  gently  in  the  hand  of  nature 
and  teaching  us  to  know.  And,  too,  behold  him, 
mighty  spirit !  William  Shakespeare !  Shout  aloud  at 
his  coming,  for  it  is  he  that  poured  out  for  us  and  all 
posterity  the  swelling,  the  heroic,  the  sublime  sympho- 
nies of  love  and  battle,  mingled  with  the  mutterings  of 
remorse,  the  cooings  of  hope,  the  dying  accents  of  de- 
spair.    Such  a  stage,  such  drama,  such  actors ! 
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CElizabeth  dies.  The  curtain  is  runp;  dowu.  It  rises 
again,  new  players  are  there,  but  oh,  how  different! 
Chivalry  sought  to  bring  back  the  splendor — but  could 
not.  Elizabeth  was  gone,  and  chivalry  wlii<h  had  fes- 
tered under  gilded  cloak,  sickened,  shrivelled  and  de- 
cayed, Charles  Stuart  came  to  reign — and  then  came 
Cromwell  and  Cromwell  was  the  Turitan.  He  tore  the 
mask  from  hypocrisy,  and  left  the  falseness  of  boasted 
knighthood  standing  before  the  world  like  a  grinning 
skeleton.  He  sent  the  head  of  Charles  rolling  in  the 
dust,  and  there  erected  an  altar  to  man  and  to  God. 
CGreat  Milton  took  the  lyre,  smote  on  all  the  chords 
and  sung  for  the  ages— and  Milton  was  Puritan.  That 
was  the  Puritan  in  England.  But  England  was  not  the 
latest  and  best  stage  for  the  Puritan.  He  loved  nature 
and  nature's  God.  He  loved  freedom  and  taught  the 
brotherhood  and  equality  of  man.  He  revolted  at  false- 
ness, hollowness,  hypocrisy.  He  must  leave  the  Egypt 
of  falsehood,  insincerity,  tyranny,  and  seek  a  Canaan  of 
liberty  and  truth.  He  came  to  New  England.  Came, 
did  I  say?  Nay,  wintry  winds  from  gray  and  turbulent 
sky  did  push  and  drive  in  unknown  track,  until  that 
barque  touched  shore,  and  there  midst  December's  drift- 
ing snows,  the  Puritan,  with  brave,  strong  step,  and 
faithful  heart,  built  Freedom's  altar  and  with  i»rayer 
and  hymn,  did  dedicate  to  you  and  me  and  all  wlio  are 
yet  to  be,  with  love's  sweetest  song— Liberty,  He  was 
here— so  was  the  forest,  so  was  the  winter,  so  was  the 
savage,  so  was  danger,  so  were  want  and  hunger  and 
death.  But  he  faltered  not.  Faith  was  his,  courage 
was  his.     Out  of  the  forest  he  hewed  a  home,  and  d<Hli- 
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cated  it  to  love.  Of  the  wild  beast,  he  stored  his  meat, 
and  from  savage  tribes  made  mart  for  merchandise, 
CThe  gloomy  forests  were  illumined  by  his  simple  ways 
and  mingling  with  the  sighing  winds  was  his  morning 
thanksgiving,  his  evening  praise.  Nor  did  man  come 
alone.  Puritan  womanhood  was  there.  There  to  love, 
to  suffer,  to  sacrifice,  to  die.  There  to  do,  as  she  always 
does,  her  full  share  in  lifting  man  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Puritan  woman,  there  with  her  loom  and  wheel,  there 
with  axe  and  hoe,  there  beside  of  man — not  above,  not 
below,  not  a  doll,  not  a  dress  frame,  not  a  butterfly,  but 
by  his  side,  equal  with  him  a  helpmeet,  a  wife,  a  mother, 
a  sister — that  was  the  Puritan  woman.  Woman  there, 
yes,  there,  the  first  sacrifice.  There  in  her  windowless 
palace  of  rest  where  the  summer's  sun  and  the  winter's 
snow  followed  each  other  to  decorate  the  sepulcher  of 
the  first  Puritan  martyr  in  New  England.  Sacred 
place,  that  grave;  disturb  it  not,  desecrate  it  never; 
rather  let  it  forever  be  a  shrine  where  love  shall  make 
its  pilgrimage  from  the  far  off  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and, 
coming  there,  mingle  its  psalm  with  the  moaning  dirges 
of  the  Atlantic  in  singing  the  name  of  Puritan  Rose 
Standish. 

CAnd  what  kind  of  people  were  these,  whom  destiny 
had  pushed  out  upon  this  wild,  new  stage?  Plain  in 
manner  and  dress.  Yes,  so  plain  that  by  the  silken-clad 
aristocracy  of  their  time  they  were  scoffed  at  and 
counted  as  of  low  degree.  But  the  Puritan  recked  not 
for  all  these ;  he  was  as  unmovable  as  the  hills  when 
conscience  did  approve,  and  with  his  Bible  book  and 
faith  in  God  he  lived  that  simple  life  of  devotion  to  duty, 
as  he  apprehended  it,  which  was    as  beautiful    as    a 
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mother's  self -sac  ritioe,  stern  aud  pitiless  as  a  New  l-:ii<,'- 
land's  winter  storm  toward  sin  in  any  guise,  but  as  ten- 
der towards  wife,  mother,  babe,  as  any  heart  that  ever 
beat.  He  was  the  knight  in  a  new  and  illustrious  chiv- 
alry. New  England's  knighthood — knighthood  of  man 
battling  for  purity  of  thought,  life  and  life,  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
CE.No  wonder,  then,  that  pampered  scions  of  aristocracy, 
gouty  with  long  feast  and  revel,  should  look  upon  this 
strange,  new,  ill-panoplied  knight  with  fierce  disdain, 
and  call  him  to  combat  with  sharpest  steel.  No  wonder 
that  deepest  hate  should  rankle  in  the  he^art  of  men  who 
saw  their  falseness  and  hypocrisy  laid  bare.  But  the 
new  chivalry  was  triumphant,  for  its  cause  was  liberty's 
cause,  and,  therefore,  God's  cause.  The  new  chivalry 
was  trimphant,  and,  being  triumphant,  we  see  to-day  a 
nation  rejoicing  in  a  civilization  of  such  transcendent 
splendor  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  look  to  us  and  to 
our  country  and  see  men  walking  as  in  midday  sun. 
CAnd  who  are  these  men?  Whose  names  have  made 
this  illustrious  history?  Come  with  me  to  Freedom's 
hallowed  temple,  where  immortal  fame  has  written 
upon  the  tablet,  the  imperishable  tablet  of  the  heart  of 
the  centuries,  and  see  there  the  names  sliining  in  the 
letters  of  living  fire.  Will  you  call  the  roll  to-night? 
Then  read  the  names  of  Carver,  of  Winthrop,  of  Wither- 
spoon,  of  Williams,  of  Garrison,  of  Channing,  of  Web- 
ster, of  Phillips,  of  Beecher,  of  Sumner,  of  Stowe.  You 
read  off  a  thousand  names  that  will  go  on  and  on  down 
the  ages,  undimmed  in  lustre  still,  the  inspiration  of 
every  liberty-loving  American  citizen. 
CAnd  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Puritan?  He  taught 
us  the  equality  of  man.     To  him  there  was  to  be,  there 
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should  be,  no  caste.  There  had  been  men  Avho  were 
thought  born  to  hold  the  sceptre  forever,  and  men  who 
were  born  to  hold  the  hoe  and  to  carry  the  hod  forever. 
The  Puritan  came  upon  the  stage  and  he  bridged  the 
gulf;  and  the  boy  with  the  hoe  left  the  hoe  and  started 
upward  and  finally  reached  the  sceptre  and  swayed  it 
over  a  happy  people.  They  taught  us  the  equality  of 
man.  There  was  a  time  when  man  was  thought  to  be  only 
fit  to  be  builded  into  the  walls  of  castles  and  of  cities,  a 
people  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  boundary 
line  of  the  nations.  Puritanism  said  that  man  was  val- 
uable ;  that  the  only  aristocracy  there  was,  was  the  aris- 
tocracy of  mind  and  heart.  Only  he  who  watered  the 
beds  of  the  human  heart  with  drops  of  hope  and  joy  and 
peace  and  liberty  was  fit  to  be  called  among  the  royalty 
of  men.  He  taught  the  equality  of  man.  He  taught  the 
democracy  of  man,  and,  teaching  it,  he  gave  to 
us  an  inspiration  that  led  the  fathers  on  and  on  until 
the  American  republic  blossomed  and  bloomed  and  now 
bears  the  richest  fruitage  of  national  life  to  her  millions 
of  happy  children. 

CAgain  I  say,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  hail,  all  hail  to 
the  Puritan !  He  does  not  live  now  in  New  England 
alone;  he  is  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  is  not  to 
be  termed  by  the  narrow  term  of  Yankee.  He  is  the 
man  that  believes  in  the  democracy  of  man.  And  believ- 
ing that  we  have  eighty  millions  of  Puritans  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  believing  that  this  great 
nation  of  ours  is  one  grand  nation  of  Puritans,  and  this 
republic  of  ours,  founded  upon  the  Puritan  idea,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  beacon  light  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  to  go  on  and  on,  I  believe,  in  still  greater  triumphs 
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and  still  greater  glory,  again  I  say,  hail,  all  hail  to  the 
Puritan !     ( Prolonged  applause. ) 

CThe  President :  The  brilliant  editor  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph Gazette,  known  all  over  the  West  as  such,  ^Ir.  Mc- 
Jimsey,  has  come  here  kindly  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
"The  Pilgrim  and  The  Press."  I  am  myself  a  little  cu- 
rious to  see  how  the  two  can  be  considered  together; 
whether  the  Pilgrim  could  get  along  without  the  press, 
or  the  press  could  get  along  without  the  Pilgrim. 
Surely,  when  he  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  he  didn't  buy 
a  newspaper  the  first  thing,  the  same  as  you  do  now 
when  you  come  back  from  Europe.  I  don't  know  but 
my  friend  w^ll  give  us  an  "interview"  with  one  of  the 
old  Fathers.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  dead  two  or 
three  hundred  years  makes  no  difference  with  an  active, 
vigorous,  ambitious  newspaper  man.  And  again,  may 
I  go  back  to  one  of  the  semiannual  witticisms  of  my 
friend,  the  judge.  He  was  having  a  case  tried  before 
him  between  some  spiritualists,  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  what  is  called  a  medium.  The  lawyer,  who  was 
cross-examining,  asked  her  to  tell  what  somebody  said 
to  her  and  she  answered,  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
what  he  said  in  the  flesh,  or  what  he  said  after  death,  as 
a  spirit?"  The  lawyer  was  willing  to  make  her  ridic- 
ulous, and  he  answered,  "I  don't  care."  But  my  friend, 
the  judge,  promptly  interfered,  "Wait!  Before  the 
spirits  can  testify  in  this  court,  they  must  come  forward 
and  be  sworn."  (Laughter.)  I  promise  the  distin- 
guished editor  that  he  can  produce  such  an  interview 
without  any  such  restrictions  in  this  presence.  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  to  respond  to  this  toast, 
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the  Honorable  E.  E.  E.  McJimsey,  of  St.  Joseph.     (Ap- 
plause, ) 

By  Hon.  E.  E.  E.  McJimsey. 


Our  Fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone, 
Their  strife  is  past — their  triumph  won, 
But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place: — 
A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

CTo  use  a  trite  yet  easily  understandable  phrase,  I  am 
glad  to  be  here.  Glad  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
Imprimis,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  where  good  cheer,  good 
fellowship,  good  wine,  the  presence  of  chivalrous  and 
happy-hearted  men,  the  radiant  beauty  and  entrancing 
smile  of  woman  woo  and  inspire  us  like  breezes  gently 
blown  from  banks  of  summer  bloom.  Moreover,  I  am 
not  unappreciative  of  the  rare  and,  to  me,  priceless  priv- 
ilege, which  this  occasion  affords  of  having  my  say, 
while  she  of  the  "gentler  sex" — a  misnomer  by  man's 
innate  chivalry  bestowed — sits  silent  by,  or,  for  this  lit- 
tle hour,  experiences  the  vexations  and  limitations  un- 
der which  masculinity  labors  lifelong  of  slipping  a  word 
in  edgewise  now  and  then.  ( Laughter. )  Then  again, 
I  count  it  an  honor  indeed  that  your  committee  should 
have  passed  by  so  many  distinguished  and,  I  doubt  not, 
available  men  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Editorial 
Engineers  to  offer  one  so  unworthy  and  little  known  an 
opportunity  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  gracious 
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and  Bobly-desceuded  company  and  voice  a  liuiiible  praise 
or  defense  of  the  greatest  force  and  factor  in  tlie  enlight- 
enment and  progress  of  the  world,  the  Press.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Cl  do  not  forget  that  the  subject  to  which  I  am  ex- 
pected to  address  my  brief  and  brilliant  remarks  is  a 
dual  one — The  Pilgrim  and  the  Press — but  I  shall  dwell 
upon  the  former  in  terms  most  vague  and  few,  since 
whatever  information  I  might  try  to  impart  concerning 
him  would,  on  account  of  the  multitudinous  years  inter- 
vening between  his  disappearance  and  my  advent,  be  in 
large  part  tradition  or  hearsay ;  and  for  the  further  and, 
to  me,  more  important  reason  that  fate  or  Providence 
having  put  our  lives  so  far  apart,  we  can  not  hear  each 
otlier  speak,  he  is  in  a  position  neither  to  appreciate  nor 
repay  whatever  commendation  or  compliment  I  might 
on  him  bestow.  (Laughter.)  The  only  kind  of  reci- 
procity I  believe  in  is  the  reciprocity  that  reciprocates. 
( More  laughter. )  Being  a  newspaper  man,  quite  nat- 
urally my  ruling  preference  is  for  the  men  and  things 
of  the  present;  though  an  impartial  public  very  prob- 
ably would  say  that  it  is  as  much  the  province  and  the 
duty  of  the  up-to-date  newspaper  to  reprint  the  oc- 
currences of  three  centuries  ago  as  to  publish  under 
startling  headlines  imagination's  fertile  and  far-fetched 
recitals  of  events  that  never  did  happen  and  never  will. 
( Prolonged  laughter. ) 

dHowever,  I  have  no  purpose  nor  desire  to  disavow  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers.  I  purposely  include  the  latter,  for  without 
them  the  former  had  been  up  against  their  finish  from 
the  very  stai't.  (Laughter.)  And  doubtless  the  souls 
of  many  who  grace  this  festal  board  to-night  had  never 
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come  to  gladden  and  enrich  the  earth  with  their  brav- 
ery, beauty  and  noblity.  I  revere  the  pilgrims  for  their 
worth,  and  render  unto  them  thanks  almost  too  deep 
to  be  expressed  in  tears  or  terms  for  that  I  did  not  have 
to  live  contemporary  with  and  their  little  band  among. 
( More  laughter. )  Mayhap  the  historians  and  the  art- 
ists of  that  time  are  to  blame  for  it,  but  I  can  not  think 
of  the  solemn  aspect,  the  grim  visage,  of  those  May- 
flower voyagers  without  feeling  myself  under  deep  and 
lasting  obligations,  to  whoever  is  responsible  for  it,  for 
setting  me  here  instead  of  there.  (Laughter.) 
Cr.But,  considering  the  dangers  and  hard  conditions 
hemming  them  round,  can  we  wonder  that  they  looked 
upon  life  and  themselves  as  propositions  all  too  serious 
to  admit  of  laughter,  of  levity,  and  the  many  humorous 
"asides"  which  go  to  make  life  hearty,  wholesome,  sane 
and  sweet?  There  was  little  in  their  bleak  surround- 
ings to  inspire  in  them  the  spirit  of  gaiety  or  of  song. 
Their  natures  were  stern,  solemn,  stubborn,  like  the  en- 
vironment wherein  they  worked.  They  were  admirably 
fitted  to  the  times  and  trials  'mid  which  they  wrought 
and  fought  and  endured  with  a  patience  and  persistency 
more  than  merely  human.  Men  of  a  more  effeminate 
fibre  and  a  temperament  more  poetic  had  been  uusuited 
because  unequal  to  the  mighty  task  which  confronted 
them,  that  of  preparing  the  way,  with  means  most  mar- 
vellously meagre,  for  the  establisliment  of  the  greatest 
government  whereof  historian,  orator  or  poet  ever  told 
or  sung.  But  great  beyond  compare  as  were  the  Pil- 
grims' sacrifice  and  service  to  the  world,  I  would  not  for 
all  the  world  that  good  Pilgrim  be.  Many  of  his  beliefs 
and  customs  are  to  me  rigorous,  repellant  or  reason- 
lacking  quite.     The  Pilgrims  set  out  on  their  long  and 
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perilous  voyage  over  the  wide  and  wiutrj  seas  for  the 
purpose,  so  we  are  told,  of  finding-  iu  this  New  ^^^^rld  a 
place  where  they  might  worship  God  unmolested  and  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  no  conscience  but  their 
own.  To  prove  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and  to  give 
warning  of  their  divorcement  for  all  time  from  all 
forms  of  religious  intolerance,  they  made  it  their  rule 
to  go  ever  armed  with  musketry  to  church,  to  keep  the 
savage  red  man  at  a  safe  distance,  so  we  are  told,  but 
also  as  a  stern  and  sufficient  argument  to  dissuade  any 
stray  doubter  or  dissenter  who  might  happen  in  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  sanity  and  safety  to  worshij) 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  no  conscience  but  their 
own.      (Laughter.) 

CtWith  all  their  greatness  and  their  grit  of  soul,  they 
had  their  limitations  and  their  littlenesses,  that  we 
know.  Intense  was  their  hatred  of  intolerance,  yet 
they  pursued  and  punished  witchcraft  to  a  fare  ye  well. 
What  they  wouhl  Imve  done  to  Aunt  Carrie  Na- 
tion would  have  been  something  fierce.  Poor,  demure 
Nan  Patterson  they  would  have  covered  all  over  with 
scarlet  letters;  and  our  souls  are  thought-sick  in  con- 
templation of  what  punishment  dire  they  wouhl  have 
visited  on  Cassie  Chadwick  for  bilking  the  bankers  and 
for  her  misunderstood  and,  therefore,  unai)preciated 
efforts  to  augment  the  Avealth  of  the  world  by  the  rep- 
lica signature  of  the  millionaires. 

C^But  we  must  say  we  honor  the  Pilgrim  for  one  thing : 
he  minded  his  own  business.  In  addition  thereto,  he 
minded  everybody's  else.  (Laughter.)  We  of  to-day 
are  a  trifle  muddy  and  uncertain  concerning  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  Providence.     He    never  was.     When 
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Providence  got  a  little  mixed,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
those  early  and  experimental  days  the  Pilgrim  was  there 
— Pilgrim  on  the  spot — to  guide  aright  and  set  all 
crooked  matters  straight.  He  took  himself,  so  we  feel, 
a  trifle  over  seriously,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  get 
around  to  it,  everything  else  he  could  get  his  hands  on 
—always  honestly,  of  course.  He  believed  in  hard 
work  and  plain  dress,  especially  for  Mrs.  Pilgrim. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  He  was  such  a  matter-of- 
fact  personage  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
Pilgrim  ever  "a  wooing  went,"  though  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  indubitable  and  overwhelming  proof  that  he 
did  bill  and  coo  and  court  and  claim  after  a  fashion, 
which  judged  by  results,  we  are  constrained  to  concede 
was  richly  productive  and  I  doubt  not  supremely  heai't 
and  soul-satisfying. 

CtBut  maugre  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  the  Pilgrim  had 
that  within  him  which  made  him  of  the  truly  great  and 
gave  him  to  stand  unbowed,  unbroken  through  the  cen- 
turies as  the  highest,  noblest  exemplar  of  constancy  and 
courage,  of  faith  in  God  and  in  the  human  soul,  of  adher- 
ence to  lofty  and  fixed  ideals,  that  ever  yet  has  uplifted, 

enriched  and  glorified  this  our  brave  and  beautiful  new 
world. 

Cit  is  the  spirit  that  animated  and  sustained  the  May- 
flower few;  and  gave  them  the  faith,  the  hope  and  the 
will  to  endure  so  nobly,  to  dare  so  heroically,  that  their 
dream  of  a  government  of  religious  freedom,  of  political 
equality,  of  liberty  under  law,  might  be  realized  on 
earth — I  say  it  was  that  spirit  which,  in  every  crisis 
since,  has  more  than  met  the  test  and  proved  itself  of 
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divine  origin,  direction  and  sustainnient.  (Prolonged 
applause, ) 

Cit  is  that  spirit,  indomitable  whatever  hardship  or 
hazard  confronts,  which  overrides  all  obstacles  and  con- 
verts all  difficulties  and  dangers  into  benefits. 
€I.It  is  that  spirit,  confident  and  determined  always, 
which  supplants  savagery  with  civilization,  adds  the 
beauty  of  art  to  the  wealth  and  wonder  of  nature  and 
makes  paradisaical  the  lone  waste  places  of  the  world. 
€Llt  is  that  spirit,  resolute  and  resourceful  always, 
which  makes  the  desert  to  bloom  and  blossom  and  bear, 
bids  the  great  cities  rise,  majestic  opens  wide  the  door 
to  great  and  golden  opportunity. 

CYes,  it  is  that  spirit,  wise,  confident,  courageous,  self- 
centered  always,  w^hich  prompts  American  soldiery  to 
go  down  to  the  woeful  fields  of  war  in  defense  of  na- 
tional unity  and  integrity,  commands  American  seaman- 
ship to  ride  the  seas  of  the  wide,  wide  world  in  right  and 
triumph,  and  inspires  American  statesmanship  to  un- 
dertake the  hard  the  heavy  and  the  heroic  tasks  which, 
rightly  dared  and  done  give  splendor  to  the  Amei'ican 
name,  renown  and  glory  to  the  American  flag.  (Loud 
applause. ) 

C^What  parallel  or  relation  between  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Press?  This :  That  as  the  former  was  the  prophet, 
priest  and  plenipotentiary  of  Divinity  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  so  now  the  press  is  the  voice  and  agent 
of  Heaven  in  the  dissemination  of  truth,  the  obliteration 
of  ignorance,  the  establishment  of  law,  of  order  and  of 
justice, 

CMore  than  Plato  and  Shakespeare,  more  than  all  the 
multitudinous  books  of  the  modern  philosophers,  poets, 
romancers  or  historians,  the  newspaper  of  the  day  is  the 
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herald  of  light,  the  forerunner  of  progress,  the  ever- 
welcome  guest  whose  coming  imparts  to  dull  and  daily 
routine  an  interest  and  variety  not  to  be  had  from  any 
other  thing. 

CHolding,  as  I  do,  that,  compared  to  the  editor's,  all 
other  professions  are  secondary  and  commonplace,  I 
find  it  difficult  indeed  to  refer  to  it  in  terms  which,  to 
the  uninitiated,  would  not  seem  extravagant  and  ful- 
some overpraise.  To  do  justice  to  so  great  a  theme  as 
the  press  is  an  undertaking  neither  within  the  scope  of 
my  humble  abilities  nor  confinable  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  brief  fractional  hour. 

G^I  am  aware  of  the  imperfections  and  mistakes  of  the 
modern  newspaper,  but  I  know  that  despite  all  these, 
there  is  no  other  institution  under  the  sun  quite  so  in- 
timately related  to,  quite  so  reflective  of,  this  Time's 
truly  wonder  age,  its  marvelous  dreams,  discoveries  and 
achievements. 

Cit  is  the  eye  that  never  sleeps;  the  brain  ever  alive, 
active,  alert ;  the  pulse  that  throbs  instant  responsive  to 
the  glad  or  sorrowful  heartbeat  of  the  world. 
Clt  is  also  the  supreme  offender.  Few  of  us,  I  dare 
say,  who  have  not  resolved  at  some  time  in  our  lives  to 
cast  it  out  as  a  guilty  thing  despised,  for  that  it  inter- 
fered with  some  of  our  nice-laid  schemes  for  pilfering 
the  public  purse,  or,  as  is  too  often  and  regretfully  the 
case,  because  it  gave  the  hurt,  necessary,  or  uninten- 
tional, to  our  own  or  the  feelings  of  those  we  love.  But 
nothing  can  bar  it  out,  and  no  day  is  complete  wherein 
it  fails  us.  So  eager  and  tiptoe  expectant  have  we  be- 
come that  the  daily  press  must  gather  for  us  the  news  of 
the  world  ere  it  be  a  few  hours  old  and,  where  competi- 
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tion  is  keen,  anticipate  the  birth  of  events  by  many 
moons.  (Laughter.)  Like  another  Ariel  it  puts  a 
girdle  around  the  earth  "as  soon  as  think  the  place 
where  it  would  be"  and  mixes  actual  and  impossible, 
giving  us  in  this  otherwise  prosaic  and  workaday  world 
romance  and  reality  together  blent  in  the  glory  and 
freshness  of  a  dream. 

Unto  it  all  ways  are  open ;  all  difficulty  easy ;  all  un- 
dertakings possible.  You  will  recall,  I  know,  how  the 
press  solves,  over  night,  the  problems  concerning  which 
statesmen  have  groped  and  labored  for  years.  Para- 
mount public  questions,  like  the  tariff,  militarism,  ex- 
pansion, the  trusts,  "where  did  he  get  it"  and  "who 
pasted  Billy  Patterson?"  are  as  plain  to  it  as  way  to 
parish  church,  and  as  easy  of  solution  as  rolling  off  a 
log.  When  Congress  and  the  President  are  hesitating 
whether  or  not  to  avoid  or  declare  war,  it  summons  the 
nations  to  arms,  mai'shals  the  battalions,  puts  the  wai* 
craft  in  operation,  strips  them  for  fight,  gives  the  com- 
mands "forward"  and  "fire,"  and  whips  the  other  nation 
to  a  standstill  in  less  time  than  you  can  say  "scat."  It 
knows  the  precise  time  when  to  play  "bull"  or  "bear"  on 
'change;  can  handle  a  public  deficit  or  surplus  with 
equal  poise  and  facility ;  anticipate  the  nominations  and 
forewrite  the  platforms  of  all  the  parties;  designate 
when  the  government  shall  stand  pat  and  when  to  cry 
fraud  and  demand  a  new  deal. 

I  know— how  do  I  know?  Because  I  have  done  it 
over  and  over  again.     (Laughter.) 

The  way  to  make  Port  Arthur  tumble  like  a  house  of 
cards ;  the  way  to  surround  Kuropatkin's  ai-my  and  en- 
force its  surrender ;  the  way  to  ensnare  or  annihilate  the 
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Baltic  fleet ;  the  way  to  rout  and  scout  the  last  Russian 
out  of  all  Manchuria,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship 
or  a  single  man. 

All  things  are  easy  to  who  knows  how.  The  press, 
true  Pilgrim  in  power  and  prescience,  always  and 
everywhere  knows  how.     ( Prolonged  applause. ) 

The  President :     We  will  close  with  the  singing  of ' 
America. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  was 
held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  February  28,  1905. 
Vice  President  Horatio  D.  Wood,  presided. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President. 
Selden  p.  Spencee. 


Vice-Presidents. 

John  W.  Day. 

C.  W.  S.  Cobb. 
W.  B.  Douglas. 


Executive  Committee. 

Clinton  Row  ell. 
W.  B.  Homer. 


Treasurer. 
George  M'.  Bartlett. 

Secretary. 
A.  L.  Abbott. 
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REPORT  OF  GEO.   M.  BARTLETT,  TREASURER  OF  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  SOCIETY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1905. 

Receipts. 

February  29,  1904. 

Cash  on  hand  $1,730  64 

Collections — 

104  annual  dues  at  $5  520  00 

47  guests  at  $2.50   117  50 

6  initiations  at  $5 30  00 

Interest  on  time  deposit 44  00 


$2,442  14 

Expenditures. 

Printing  proceedings  1903  $  9125 

Notice  3  75 

Postage  and  envelopes  8  48 

Banquet — 

Diagrams  and  cards   19  45 

Speakers 202  65 

Stenographer 26  00 

Menus   34  50 

Guests  at  hotel 1135 

Table   249  00 

$  646  43 

Balance  on  hand   1,795  71 


$2,442  14 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouch- 
ers of  George  M.  Bartlett,  Treasurer  of  the  New  England  Society, 
and  find  them  correct. 

The  balance  March  14,  1905,  is  $1,795.71,  covered  by  certificate 
ot  deposit  of  the  Third  National  Bank,  dated  March  4,  1905.  for 
$1,700,  with  balance  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  $95.75. 

O.  L.  Whitelaw, 

Auditor. 
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OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  *'New  En- 
gland Society  of  St.  Louis." 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary',  and  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  consistinji;  of  six  membei's,  to«;other 
with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All  officers,  except  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  aii- 
nuaJlv,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected.  The  rej^ular  term  of  office 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  three  years,  two 
being  chosen  each  year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  that 
may  occur  shall  be  tilled  by  th(^  Executive  Committee. 

III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  m<H'ting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  l)e  lixed  by 
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the  Executive  Committee,  at  Avhich  meeting  there  Sihall 
be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to  the  so- 
ciety may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  England 
birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  female 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  society  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  those  members  present ;  and  being 
so  admitted,  shall  become  a  member  thereof  on  paying 
the  admission  fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the  annual 
dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the  Treas- 
urer on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If  the 
annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a 
period  exceeding  one  year,  the  society  or  the  Executive 
Committee  may  drop  such  member  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  payment  at  one  time 
of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly  elected  member  shall 
constitute  such  person  a  life  member  of  the  society,  and 
shall  entitle  such  person  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  so- 
ciety during  life  without  further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival  and 
dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
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December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee. Each  meml)er  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to  the 
annual  dinner  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may  pai*- 
ticipate  in  the  dinner  on  the  payment  by  the  member  of 
such  additional  sum  as  the  committee  shall  deem  neces- 
sary, not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  invite  as  many  guests  to  participate  in  the 
dinner  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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Clark  Hamilton  Sampsou  was  born  Sept.  17,  1849,  at 
Hatfield,  Massachuetts.     He  was  the  son  of  Elijah  U., 
and  Agnes  (Hublmrd)  Sampson.     The  founder  of   this 
branch  of  the  Sampson  family  in  America  was  x\  bra  ham 
Sampson,  who  came  from  England  and  joined   the  Ply- 
mouth colony  two  years  after  the  landing  of  the  ^'May- 
flower."    Abraham's  brother  Henry  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica in  this  ship.     Abraham    married    a    daughter    of 
Samuel  Nash,  a  captain  in  the  Duxbury  militia,  and 
their  son  Isaac  married  Lydia  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Sarah  (Alden)  Standish  son  and  daughter  respect- 
ively, of  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden.     His 
great-grandfather  w^as  an  officer  in   the   Revolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Sampson  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Hat- 
field and  Northampton  and  then  entered  as  clerk  in  a 
large  dry  goods  store  in  the  last-named  place,  and  at 
twenty-one  he  was  secretary  of  a  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration there,  and  for  several  years  was  traveling  sales- 
man for  that  concern.     He  next  became  ccmnected  with 
the  Corticelli  Silk  Mills  and  represented  this  interest  in 
New  York  City  until  he  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1S70.  Here 
he  opened  the  St.  Louis  office  for  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  the  Corticelli   Silk  Mills,  throughout  the 
South  and  West.     Mr.  Sampson  was  also  a  director  in 
the  St.  Louis  and  Suburban  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Credit  Indemnity  Co.,  besides   several   other   busi- 
ness enterprises.     He  was  made  president  of  the  Colon- 
ial Trust  Co.,  at  the  time  of  its  organization.     He  was 
many  times  the  chairman  of  finance  committees  and  on 
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one  occasion  raised  |90,000  in  one  day,  at  the  time  the 
monument  to  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  erected.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  which  went  on  to 
Washington  and  secured  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention for  St.  Louis  in  1896  and  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  was  a  director  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Lindell  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
President  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  until 
a  few  months  before  his  death  and  deputy  governor  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  Missouri,  and  President 
in  1901  of  the  New  England  Society.  In  1881  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Ryer,  (niece  of  the  late  Isaac  Cook  of 
this  city).  Mr.  Sampson  died  March  31,  1904,  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  daughters. 
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September  29,  1904,  by  the  death  of  Melvin  L.  Gray 
the  New  England  Society  lost  its  oldest  member — one 
who  had  been  actively  identified  with  it  from  its  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Gray  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Vermont,  July  20, 
1815. 

His  grandfather  and  father  were  both  Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1839.  He 
taught  school  in  Alabama  two  or  three  years  prior  to 
coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1842.  The  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  achieved  distinction  in  liis 
profession.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  an  ac- 
tive philanthropist. 

He  identified  himself  with  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  its  organization  in  1853.  The  first  pastor. 
Rev.  Dr.  Post,  was  a  lifelong  friend,  and  it  was  in  this 
connection  that  his  benefactions  were  most  conspicuous. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

*Hon  William  M.  Evarts.  *General  William  T.  Sherman. 

♦General  Fltzhugh  Lee.  *General  John  Pope. 

*John  P.  Newman,  D.  D.  *Hon.  Samuel  Treat. 
Thomas  Dimmock.  Hon.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 


♦Deceased. 


MEMBERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

A. 

Abbott,  Augustus  L 412  Security  Building 

Adams,  Charles  M 420  Olive  Street 

Adams,  Elmer  B U.  S.  District  Court 

Akin,   Thomas    14  Nicholson  Place 

Allen,  Edmund  T Wainwright  Building 

Andrews,  George  K Court  House 

Averill,  Alexander  T 4737a  Washington  Avenue 

B. 

Bailey,  Charles  H 208  North  Eighth  Street 

Baker,  George  A.,  Jr Second  and  Vine 

Baker,  Walter  H Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street 

Barnard,  George  D Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues 

Barrows,  J.  C Security  Building 
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Barstow,  Charles  W 617  North  Second  Street 

Bartlett,  George  M 14  South  Broadway 

Bascom,  Joseph  D 45  Westmoreland  Place 

Bemis,  Stephen  A 601  South  Fourth  Street 

Benedict,  Augustus  W Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets 

Birge,  Julius  C 4038  Duncan  Avenue 

Blackmer,  Lucien  R Equitable  Building 

Blackmer,  Lucien  Guy  Webster  Groves 

Blodgett,  Wells  H 5129  Washington  Boulevard 

Blossom,  Henry  M 5617  Cabanne  Avenue 

Boyd,  Willard  W 5321  Waterman  Avenue 

Bridge,  Hudson  Eliot 27  Westmoreland  Place 

Bridges,  Appleton  S 2007  South  Compton  Avenue 

Brinsmade,  Hobart   4429  Morgan  Street 

Burnham,  Samuel  G 117  Locust  Street 

Bushnell,  David  I 109  North  Second  Street 

Butler,  James  G Mercantile  Trust  Company 

C. 

Carpenter,  George  O Russell  and  Compton  Avenues 

Catlin,  Daniel  Security  Building 

Catlin,  Ephron 15  Vandeventer  Place 

Chaplin,  Winfield  Scott Washington  University 

Clifford,  Alfred 22  Westmoreland  Place 

Cobb,  Charles  W.   S 4415  Morgan  Street 

Collins,  Lewis  E 5471  Delmar  Avenue 

Coleman,  Norman  J 3821  Westminster  Place 

Comstock,  T.  Griswold   3401  Washington  Avenue 

Cowdery,  E.  E 716  Locust  Street 

Cram,   George  T 415  Locust  Street 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Hanford  4396  Lindell  Boulevard 

Curtis,   Chester   B 5192   Page   Boulevard 
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D. 

Dana,  George  D 1440  North  Main  Street 

Day,  Asa  W 415  North  Fourth  Street 

Day,  Rev.  John  W 320  N.  Newstead  Avenue 

Dean,  William  B 4422  Westminster  Place 

Drake,  George   S 64  Vandeventer  Place 

Durgin,  Freeman  A Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 

E. 

Eddy,  Albert  M 500  North  Main  Street 

Eliot,  Edward  C Rialto  Building 

Elliott,  Howard  Globe-Democrat  Building 

F. 

Filley,  Chauncey  I    2700  Lawton  Avenue 

Fiske,  George  F 948  Laurel  Avenue 

Fling,  W.  W 527  Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 

Frye,  Charles  H 4346  W.  Belle  Place 

G. 

Goddard,  Joseph  W 413  South  Seventh  Street 

Gregg,  Norris  B 811  North   Sixth   Street 

Gregg,  William  Henry   3013  Pine  Street 

H. 

Haynes,  Delos  R Missouri  Trust  Building 

Holbrook,  Walter  J Hotel  Beers 

Holmes,  John  H 520  Olive  Street 

Holton,  J.   B 520   Olive   Street 

Homer,  William  B 421  Olive   Street 

Hoyt,  Edward  R 4481  West  Pine  Boulevard 

Hubbard,  Robert  M 322  Pine  Street 

Hubbard,  Henry  F 

Humphrey,  Frank  W 113  North  Broadway 
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J. 

Jackson,  Edward  F 4400  Morgan  Street 

Judson,  Frederick  N Rialto  Building 

K. 

Kendrick,  Justin  S Equitable  Building 

Li. 

Leonard,  L.  L Security  Building 

Lord,  John  K.,  Jr 314  Pine  Street 

Lowe,  S.  E Century  Building 

Ludington,  Frances  H 8  North  Main  Street 

M. 

Mekeel,  Charles  Haviland Cortright  Hall,  St.  Louis  County 

Merrell,  Charles  L Bank  of  Commerce 

Merriam,  Edwin  G Equitable  Building 

Moore,  Philip  North 3125  Lafayette  Avenue 

Morrill,  Henry  L 3805  Delmar  Avenue 

N. 

Newcomb,  George  A Tenth  and  Vine  Streets 

O. 

Orr,  Edward  S 3223  Lafayette  Avenue 

P. 

Paddock,  Gains Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Paddock,  Orville   Tenth  and   Spruce  Streets 

Parker,  George  T Broadway  and  Locust  Street 

Parsons,  Charles  2804  Pine  Street 

Partridge,  Arthur  S 402  Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Pattison,  Everett  W Union  Trust  Building 

Patton,  Cornelius  H 3707  Westminster  Place 

Peabody,  W.  R Hotel  Berlin 
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Perkins,  Clarence  M 3G43  Blaine  Avenue 

Perry,  George  W Ninth  and  Lucas  Streets 

Pike,  Sherman  B Colonist  Trust  Building 

Plant,  Frederick  S 814  North  Fourth  Street 

Plant,  George  H 3643  Washington  Avenue 

Pope,  Henry  0 5927  West  Cabanne  Place 

Post,  Lewis  W Equitable  Building 

R. 

Rice,  Frank  R 305  North  Fourth  Street 

Roblee,  J.  H 3657  Delmar 

Rowell,  Clinton  Rialto  Building 

Ryan,  Frank  K 506  Olive  Street 

S. 

Sands,  James  T 320  Roe  Building 

Saunders,  William  Flewellyn  Business  Men's  League 

Sawyer,  Frank  O  213  North  Third  Street 

Sawyer,  L  H 1018  Washington  Avenue 

Say,  Wm.  J 1034  Thornby  Place 

Shepley,  John  F St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Building 

Short,  Rev.  William  3692  Pine  Street 

Smith,  W.  D.  Griswold  815  Missouri  Trust  Building 

Snow,  Marshall  S Washington  University 

Southwick,  G.  E 1018  Washington    Avenue 

Spencer,  Horatio  N 2723  Washington  Avenue 

Spencer,  Selden  P Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Stanard,  Edwin  0 305  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stearns,  Melvin  H 300   South  Fourth  Street 

Stickney,  William  A 209  North  Fourth  Street 

T. 

Taylor,  Frederick  W World's  Fair  Grounds 

Teachout,  Oscar  L 5352  Maple  Avenue 

Tebbetts,  Lewis  B Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Trealease,  Wm Missouri  Botanical  Garden 

Tyzzer.  Walter  G 912  North  Taylor  Avenue 
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V. 

Van  Ornum,  John  Lane Washington  University 

W. 

Walbridge,  Cyrus  P Fourth  and  Market  Streets 

Walton,  Farwell 4121  North  Grand  Avenue 

Whitelaw.  Oscar  L 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitelaw,  Robert  H 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitman,  Charles  E 6900  South  Broadway 

Whitmore,  Henry  R 4030  Lindell  Boulevard 

Wolfe,  Daniel  R Laclede  Building 

Wood,  Francis  C 224  Walnut  Street 

Wood,  Horatio  D Circuit  Court 

Wyman,  Henry  P 103  North  Third  Street 

Y. 

York,  F.  B 913  Carleton  Building 
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